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Who will pick up the 


“How will we use it?” scientists ask as 
they strive to meet the challenge of an 
unusual molecule with extraordinary prop- 
erties. Will it lead to a new plastic? Better 
rocket fuel? A cure for the common cold? 


Now Shell Chemical offers a molecule 
(in commercial quantities ) with a myriad 
of uses—acrolein. Pronounced ah-crow’- 
lee-in. it links to many other molecules to 


create whole new families of chemical 


gauntlet ? 


derivatives. Some venturesome spirit with 
an eve to the future will accept the chal- 
lenge presented by acrolein. In picking up 
the gauntlet, he may well trigger the most 
successful new product of 1965. 

_ *« * 
With a promising steppingstone 
to new materials. Shell Chemical 
helps American ingenuity set the 
future in motion. 


Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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FED RELAXES ITS RIGID GRIP. First big policy shift since mid-1958 
AS STOCKS SLIP, THE BEARS GAIN MORE GROUND. Continuing de- 


cline suggests to pros that the bull market is really waning 

BUSINESSMEN GET PEEK AT U.S. PLANS TO BOOST EXPORTS.. 
CAPITAL SPENDING GOES BACK UP. Business plans to spend 14% more 
BLAST SHAKES CUBAN RELATIONS. Companies are pulling out 
PUNCH CARDS COVER UP THIEF’S TRACKS 

PUERTO RICO BIDS AS TAX HAVEN. 

STRIKE HALTS MOVIE-MAKING 

IN BUSINESS. 


type air service, 


Iron ore men to try semi-taconite, Dallas-Houston gets commuter- 
“Buy American” postponed, Tuscaroras lose Niagara land battle. . 





With Auto Exports Soaring, the Push Is Now on British Trucks 

In Business Abroad. Britain and Common Market, Pru loan to Mexico, Studebaker- 
Packard overseas, RCA contract in Egypt 

Uranium Runs Into Trouble 

Computer’s-Eye View of Future. How the economic advisers use electronics 

In Finance. Prudential’s gain on Metropolitan, bids for Arizona Savings & Loan, 
decision on Birrell deal, move toward merger of H. L. Green store chain 

New Turn in Gilbert-Bruce Saga. Sequel to the big control battle 

A $750,000 Killing in 55 Days. Two Miami businessmen turn a fast buck 


That Pesky Food Additives Law. Whole industry is in a tizzy 
Rayon Loses Battle for New Title 


An Old Feud Out In the Open. Reuther puts Sen. Goldwater’s charges before UAW 
Reuther’s |UD Turns Militant 
Nine-Month Oil Strike Collapses at Indiana Standard 


In Labor. UAW’s profit-sharing plan, labor-management safety teams, Canadian 
Labor Congress, anti-racket funds 


World’s Management Spotlight Now Shifts to U.S. Some 2,000 managers from 
29 lands pick American to head their organization (cover) 


Shinier Titles for the Brass 


In Management. English secretaries, privileges of office workers, credit cards for 
stockholders, what college grads look for, merger of three book companies 


Witt Stephens’ Utility Gets Into All Kinds of Business. Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
sells and makes appliances, furniture, cement, even buggies—anything to sell gas. 
Pay-TV Tries Again—in Canada 

Exotic Setback. General Food drops its line of Gourmet Foods 

Languages by Headphone. American Seating offers an electronic teaching unit. . 
In Marketing. Pepsi’s vending machine for six-packs, L-O-F auto glass commercials, 
Wurlitzer’s rhythm section for home musicians, consumer opinions about packages. . 
Ebb in the Price-Earnings Ratio. Analysts are reappraising their attitude 

Wall St. Talks 

In the Markets. Fed eases “unenforceable” curb on margin evasion, two stocks 
soar, two secondary offerings succeed, bond prices surge 

Ultrasonics Spot Rail Flaws in Sperry Subway Test Car 


Electrical Market for Aluminum. Breaking into copper’s and steel’s dominance. ... 


In Production. Goodyear’s new tire-tester, step toward coal-fired gas turbine, 
Bowater’s hardboard, seating for Washington Stadium 


Auto Age Undermines Landmark. Boston will build a garage under Common... . 


In Research. Russia’s thermoelectric converter, underwater spotting of nose cones, 

ultraviolet beam to knock out chromosome, British test of oral contraceptive 

Sea’s Fury Measured in a Quarry 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 


1953-55 Year Month Week 
Average Ago Ago Ago 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2. 1333) 151.3) 159.4 159.3r 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tc 2,032 2,604 2,694 
Automobiles 125,553 133,540 164,027 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $68,661 $57,098 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 10,819 12,945 14,097 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)........... cece eeeees 6,536 72138 7,293 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,455 1,425 1,487 
Paperboard (tons) 247,488 318,717 320,887 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mirs., miscellaneous and I.c.I. (daily av., 

Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business foilvres (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........ccccccee: 


PRICES 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = ) . 91.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) } 72.6 
ON ee ee eee eee ee ere 22.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) . ; 186.8 
Scrap steel composite (lron Age, ton) : : : $34.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, ; : 3 33.070¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, . : : 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy +380, 1% zinc (U. Si GRhg Bee We ccceccces $ A A 25.03¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............02- ; i y $2.11 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ : , 32.05¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, !b.). ; $1.76 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 1.64 5 5.7 55.97 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) . 37% 5.31% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (‘prevailing rate) -2Ve° Yq % 4% % 4% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................44- 60,399 60,616 59,744 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 101,479 102,177 101,375 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 31,404 30,858 31,077r 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 31,199 26,444 25,525 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding , 26,965 27,370 27,535 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ——- pag 


Average Ago Ago 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions) January $34.2 $45.1 $52.0 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions) January $25.2 $34.0 $39.5 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) January $10.6 $11.9 $12.6 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) January $21.4 $24.2 $24.3 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions January.... * $14.5 $17.5 $17.5 


Preliminary, week ended March 5, 1960. r Revised, 


§ Latest 
Week 


157.9* 


2,647 
140,650 
$62,619 

14,262 

7,153 

1,386 
330,475 


91.6 
73.3 
22.0¢ 
186.8 
$33.83 
33.020¢ 
26.0¢ 
25.02¢ 
$2.12 
32.05¢ 
$1.75 


54.17 
5.29% 


4”, % 


59,536 
101,572 
31,216 
25,325 
27,102 


Latest 

Month 
$51.4 
$39.4 
$12.7 
$24.5 
$18.1 


t availahle, 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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water 


comes in oceans, rivers, lakes, wells, drops, 
buckets, pitchers and glasses. 

it quenches thirsts, cooks food, puts out fires, 
makes coffee and brushes teeth. 

it spins mills, runs electro-plants, 

cools motors and powers factories. 

it spawns fish, sprinkles lawns, floats boats, 
washes children and grows flowers. 


it sustains and nurtures. 

it bends if you give it purpose. 

it reshapes itself if you give it reason. 
it is needed, wanted, feared, 

praised and prayed for. 


it is at the heart of all life. 

it is in the arteries of all industry. 
it is as close to us as skin 

but as taken for granted as sky. 


the end of water seems unbelievable. 

if it is not on the horizon, it is just over it. 

if it is not within sight, it is just round the bend. . 
if it is not in the glass, it is just in the spigot. 


.. this is the grand mirage... 
the self-delusion that prevails 
though the wells run low 
and the streams go dry 
and the water slips away. 


we know water. 

we know its ways. 

we've learned its habits. 

we've pulled it out of swamplands, 
pushed it over mountains, 

pumped it into deserts, 

tunneled it through granite, 

and rescued it from pollution. 


above all else, 

we know the need for it. 

that is why, 

for 130 years, 

we’ve developed new uses for, 
powered new factories with, 
diverted the courses of 

and jealously stood guard over 
water. 


Fairbanks, yak 
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Whether you’re a home-owner, farmer, munic- 
ipal official, state engineer or national planner 
. . whether your problem is flood control, irriga- 
tion, water systems, dams or reservoirs . . . what- 
ever your concern with water may be . .. we can 
help you. 

Our pumps. . . our generators and controls . . . 
our new rotary compressors . . . our drive toward 
better ways to de-salt ocean water . . . the poten- 
tial of our advance Research & Development 
Center in Beloit . . . our lead position in the field 
of Hydrodynamics... all of these equip us to 
serve you. 

We are also the world’s largest manufacturer 
of scales and automated weighing systems. And 
our great range of diesel engines, electric motors, 
railroad equipment, oil field equipment and 
chemical equipment serve industry everywhere. 
They are precision-made and backed by 130 
years of experience and accomplishment. 

Equally as important: we thrive on a tough 
assignment. We welcome any challenge in any or 
all of these fields. But—for further information 








for power. ee 





for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a winch... speed ina printing press... precision in a nuclear submarine. Whatever you need in your product, 
Fafnir has the diversity (from fraction of-an-ounce miniature bearings to 60 pound pillow blocks) and the capacity (over 5000 


employees) t ly th I h hem. F ersity...f 
ployees) to supply the ball bearings you want when you want them. For diversity or capacity es FA F N j ee 
. as 


.. for the utmost in precision... turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. BALL BEARINGS 
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READERS REPORT 





Anti-Hawley 


Dear Sir: 

. . . I noted Cameron Hawley’s 
condemnation of American busi- 
ness management preoccupation 
with “human relations” at the ex- 
ecutive level [BW—Feb.20’60, 
p129]. He does not, of course, con- 
sider the facts on the other side of 
the ledger, namely: 

(1) If executives are not con- 
sidered properly and feel no sense 
of participation, they will not co- 
operate fully. One executive can- 
not possibly do everything himself, 
or, if he tries, will burn himself 
out in a few short months. 

(2) Executives who are continu- 
ally “bossed” by a “tough” superior 
will find themselves developing 
ulcers on ulcers under frustrating 
circumstances, ultimately deciding 
that since he is to spend a major 
portion of his life working at one 
job or another, he can find a better 
climate in which to earn a living 
where his experience and training 
can be effectively utilized. 

(3) It is sometimes difficult to 
attract new executive talent into an 
organization that has a reputation 
for mishandling such important 
posts. 

ARNOLD OSHIN 
MANAGEMENT-ENGINEERING 

CONSULTANT 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Hawley’s eminence as an author 
cannot be seriously questioned but 
his knowledge of what the past 30 
years of management research have 
taught us is clearly lacking. 

The democratic process is never 
quiet and easy. The authoritarian 
can make lightning decisions. Right 
or wrong, he does not worry about 
acceptance. He has it and anyone 
who doesn’t like it can find em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Authoritarian leadership is the 
easiest to work under; you always 
can be assured that the autocrat will 
have to answer to your questions 
and problems. Life will hold no 
mysteries for you. You will know 
exactly where you stand. Every 
time you take any initiative, you'd 
better be right or you won't be 
around very long. Most followers 
of authoritarian leadership follow 
this motto: “When in doubt do 
nothing.” 

In my opinion the motivation of 
people which is based on non- 
economic incentives is by far the 
greatest challenge. The dictator 
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How’s 
your 
Comfort 
Index* 
this 
month? 






Jack Lightfoot, LOCKHEED staff engineer working 
on the Polaris Missile for the Navy, explains why the 
COMFORT INDEX in Santa Clara County means better 
living to him. “It doesn’t matter whether it’s January or 
July around here —I can take off for the golf course any 
week end. And, frankly, I feel that I accomplish more on 
the job in this all-year mild climate” 

Both management and employees have a lot to gain from the mild 
Santa Clara County climate. Productivity goes up as your COMFORT 
INDEX approaches the ideal level. But you get more than exceptional 
livability. This unique location at the Southern tip of San Francisco Bay 
places Santa Clara County right in the market and transportation center 
of the West. 

First, compare the COMFORT INDEX of each potential industrial 
site. When you add the other advantages, every fact points to SANTA 
CLARA COUNTY — for maximum livability and productivity. 








SEND TODAY for these two booklets and 
bring your plant site research file up to 
date: “What Do You Mean — COMFORT 
INDEX?” and “NEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS”. 







*COMFORT INDEX—One of many terms 
used to describe the exact point at 
which the climate of a particular area 
approaches an ideal combination of 
moderate temperature, low humidity. 


GREATER SAN JOSE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. 11, San Jose 13, California 













SANTA CLARA 
: COUNTY 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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gives orders, others take them. In 
the end who shall survive? I think 
we know where Hawley stands on 
the questions. 

JAMES S. WINSTON 
CONSULTANT ASSOCIATES CORP. 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 

I’m mad as hell, and for a good 
reason. 

Hawley’s “broadside” at U.S. 
management not only missed the 
target but wasn’t even able to 
knock down a quill pen with its 
dated and antiquated reasoning. 

Why can’t a manager still be a 
“nice guy” and be equally as capa- 
ble as his rough-rider counterpart? 
President Eisenhower is a “nice 
guy” and despite a few of his un- 
thinking detractors, managed to 
help us win a war and keep a peace 
by knowing how to get things done 
through others. 

Business is no different than that 
which guides and pivots the better 
quality of all social attitudes and 
behaviour. 

In spite of Hawley’s pronounce- 
ments, you still catch more flies 
with sugar than you can with vine- 
gar. 

EDWARD BERMAN 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Dear Sir: 
Your excellent report on Cam- 
eron Hawley’s attack on “group 


rule” and the “nice guy cult” re- 
veals Hawley’s falling into the 
novelist’s trap of needing a hero. 
For “group rule” he would substi- 
tute a “tough guy” instead of 
brains, concepts and ideas. When 
is American business going to come 
out of the adolescent optimism that 
“a guy” or “a bunch” is a substitute 
for plain hard thinking? 

Until we recognize that “ideas” 
precede intelligent action, that “ob- 
jectives” mutually understood ante- 
date coherent coordinated effort, 
we'll continue to work hard and 
conscientiously at cross-purposes 
within any organization. . . . The re- 
liance on the “cult of personality” 
makes for T. S. Eliot’s “hollow 
men leaning together”; the search 
for a “hero” makes a good novel 
or a movie. The unsung sweat of 
smelting ideas is less adapted to 
opera or the stage, but must be in- 
creasingly the source of direction 
for educated men. 

EDWARD M. BARNET 
DIRECTOR, CURRICULUM IN FOOD 

DISTRIBUTION 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC 

SERVICE 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 
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The high frequency radio waves that carry telephone and television signals travel in straight lines and refuse to follow the earth’s curvature. 
To overcome this, it may well be practical and economical to send them over long distances by using earth satellites as relay points. 


Telephone Calls and TV Shows by Way of Outer Space ? 


Maybe some day you'll get phone calls from Brisbane or Bombay — 
live TV from Caracas or Copenhagen—via satellites! 

















Under construction in foreground is a new 
antenna which Bell Telephone scientists hope 
will receive signals reflected from earth 
satellites during forthcoming tests. Back- 
ground: a Project Echo transmitting antenna. 


Over the years imaginative research 
has vastly improved your Bell Tele- 
phone service. 


Now Bell scientists are looking 
ahead to an extraordinary possibility, 
until recently only dreamed of: the 
sending of telephone calls and TV 
across oceans via earth satellites. 


To explore this idea, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories scientists are 
presently working hard on the com- 
munication phase of Project Echo. 
This experiment, sponsored by the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, seeks to reflect radio 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and voice signals across the U.S. by 
means of a 100-foot satellite. 


Recently these scientists relayed a 
human voice from New Jersey to Cal- 
ifornia via one familiar satellite, the 
moon, and also sent a signal several 
hundred miles by means of an alumi- 
nized balloon. 


Many features of the telephone 
service we take for granted today 
once sounded as improbable as this. 
But working always on the frontier of 
science is one of the ways we make 
that service more convenient, eco- 
nomical and enjoyable for you. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PRODUCTS promised by research, like General 
Electric’s thermoplastic recording process for storing information, can 
help business achieve higher, more efficient levels of production. 
General Electric’s intensive research in the field of electronics con- 
tinues to find broad application in automating industrial processes. 


GREATER EFFICIENCIES in power generation equipment are accom- 
plished through studies of large steam turbine-generator components 
in development laboratory. General Electric is currently working on 
advanced turbine-generator units that will continue to keep elec- 
tricity ‘‘today’s biggest bargain’’ for consumers and industries. 











APPLIED RESEARCH translates ideas into 
product advances. Example: studies of in- 
sulation, bearings, lubrication have speeded 
introduction of newer, better motors for 
electric utilities and industries. 
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One General Electric Contribution— 


MAN-MADE DIAMONDS 


~ 
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IMPROVED REPAIR SERVICE evolves as knowledge of new 
materials and methods is put to use by G-E Service Shops. 


BETTER QUALITY CONTROL is achieved with General 
Electric 20-hp direct-current drive motor and speed varia- 
tor adapted to a contour lathe. 





AUTOMATION systems permit precise control of manu- 
facturing equipment for more efficient production. 


TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF THE SIXTIES: 


General Electric Added Value in Action 
Can Strengthen Your Competitive Position 


American business faces many challenges in the Sixties, 
and these challenges dictate that your company look 
for new ways to strengthen its competitive position. 
One approach: utilize suppliers who offer quality 
products backed by technological leadership and indus- 
trial know-how. 

General Electric has been a proud contributor to 
industrial progress for many years. Continuing pro- 
grams of research and development have generated 
innovations that enhance and extend the usefulness 
of equipment. New products, born out of General 
Electric research, have led to major breakthroughs in 
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In 1955 General Electric publicly an- 
nounced that it had discovered how to 
make diamonds equal to those formed this achievement. 
by nature! The implications of this 


breakthrough were obvious. The United 


States uses over two tons of diamonds being so!d to industry 


for cutting, grinding and polishing each 
year, and there are no important do- 
mestic sources of natural diamonds. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Economics ... and national security... 
encouraged further development of 


Today, this discovery is a full-grown 


business, with man-made diamonds 


Man-made diamonds are just one 
example of General Electric's ability 


productivity. As a result of these advancements, 
General Electric continues to offer products and sys- 
tems . . . tailored to industry needs . . . that repre- 
sent the best combination of quality, price and service. 

General Electric contributions, such as those shown 
here, are added values made available to every pur- 
chaser of General Electric industrial systems and 
components. And they can help you capitalize on the 
business opportunities of the Great Years ahead. 

Ask your General Electric Sales Engineer how Added 
Values can be put to work for you. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 962-01 
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to further industrial progress. Others: 
research has brought forth Borazon—a 
durable Boron-Nitride material suit- ‘ 
able for high-temperature cutting ap- is 
plications. In plastics, the introduction 


at a price’ of strong, heat-resistant materials such s 


competitive with natural stones. as Lexank has led to the useful 


application of their properties in many 
businesses. 
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D 
DU PONT cosa 
DELRIN 


a new engineering material 
offering the user 

distinct performance 

and cost advantages 

in many applications 


once reserved for metals 


The three new products on the op- 
posite page typify the performance 
and cost advantages that “Delrin” 
acetal resin offers over die-cast zine 
and aluminum, cast and machined 
brass, stainless steel and cast iron. 

Ronson, for example, has reduced 
a part’s weight by 80%... Kel-Win 
cut production costs by 80% 
Lionel saves on assembly with a one- 
piece coupler design. 

This ability of ‘‘Delrin’’ to per- 
form in many areas once reserved 
for metals stems from its unique 
combination of properties. “‘Delrin” 
has the stiffness to remain rigid in 
large sections, the tensile and flexur- 
al strength to withstand high-stress 
loadings, the dimensional stability 
to hold close tolerances and the abra- 
sion resistance to operate usually 
without lubrication.‘‘ Delrin’ retains 
these properties even under expo- 
sure to wide variations in tempera- 
ture, humidity, solvents and stress. 

“Delrin” also offers the user the 
economies of production via injec- 
tion molding and extrusion—proc- 
esses that can usually reduce costs 
by eliminating all finishing opera- 
tions. Part-to-part uniformity mini- 
mizes rejects. To simplify assembly, 
parts may be joined by mechanical 
fasteners, spin welding, snap and in- 
terference fits or often designed as 
multi-function, integral units. Varied 
surface effects are achieved by tex- 
turing, vacuum metalizing, painting 
or molding in color. 

We will welcome the opportunity 
to assist you in evaluating how 
“Delrin” can help you improve a 
product, lower its cost or develop 
new designs for your profit. A letter 
or the enclosed coupon will bring a 
prompt reply. 





The head frame (top) of the new ‘‘Lady 
Ronson’’ Superbe electric shaver is molded 
of “‘Delrin’’, saving 80% of the weight of 
the previous goldplated die-cast zine part. 
Ronson Electric Shaver Corp., Stamford, 
Conn., specified “‘Delrin’’ because only it 
could be molded to and hold the necessary 
dimensions, have a smooth luster without 
finishing and resist body oils and colognes. 





- 
Four parts (in white) of this self-seating 
faucet are molded of ‘‘Delrin”’, saving 80% 
of the cost of the machined brass compo- 
nents formerly used by the Kel-Win Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. Kel- 
Op- Win chose “Delrin” because only it resists 
nee corrosion and \mineral buildup, remains 
+ 99 dimensionally stable and keeps handles 
- comfortable to the touch. Cost savings ac- 
une crue from the elimination of machining 
ned operations and rejects. (Molded by Doe 
on. minion Plastics Co., Colonial Heights, Va.) 
ced 
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= | DELRIN' 
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ally 7 With commercial production of 
uns “Delrin” areality, hundreds of man- 
nll ufacturers are now producing or have 
Ta- specified ‘“‘Delrin’”’ for such uses as: 
ess. gears, bearings, housings, aerosol 
the bottles, clothing fitments, pump and 
jec- valve parts, conveyor belt plates and 
os a host of mechanical components. 
shied Three products are described here. 
ra- Tho ae an « . The Lionel Corporation, Irvington, N.J., recently introduced a new HO train 
ini- a = od ao woth or pate — line featuring a ate pit molded of “Delrin”. Because ‘‘Delrin” has the 
ly, | ; “ as va : sae es a a resilience to provide the desired springing action, Lionel designed the integral 
te past three years prompts our belief unit to replace a two-part assembly of coupler and coil spring. The result: a 
ical that ‘‘Delrin’’ may well be profita- significant assembly saving plus a new sales feature. ‘‘Delrin’’ is also used for 
in- bly used in the products you make the axles, journals and two other truck parts. (Molded by Lionel and Gries 
| as or use. Commercial processors and Reproducer Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y.) 
ied our own staff of technologists are 
_ ready to assist you. errr ienecapeeenomimnoinget nyt ie 
ing FOR MORE SPECIFIC INFORMATION MAIL THIS COUPON... 
| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Dept. D-312 
lity | Rm. 2507D, Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
OW | I am interested in evaluating ‘‘Delrin’’ for the following use: 
ea POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT | 
lop NAME 
[ter | COMPANY POSITION 
ig a — l STREET 
REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF | CITY STATE 
Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Ltd., P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 
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New machine with a memory licks 
a quality problem 3 miles long! 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA FROM CUTLER-HAMMER 


hen manufacturers started ordering 

up to 16,000 ft. of tinplate in one 
coil instead of sheets, it created a serious 
problem. 

You can control sheet quality by run- 
ning each one through sensing stations 
and separating them by predetermined 
standards. But how do you check and 
control quality in over three miles of tin- 
plate that’s all rolled up? 

For an answer, a leading tinplate pro- 
ducer came to Cutler-Hammer. Work- 
ing with him, Cutler-Hammer engineers 
devised a simple, yet ingenious solution. 
They developed a new type of computer 
that hooks onto the same sensing stations 
used for individual sheets. 

As miles of tinplate whiz by these 
sensing stations before it’s coiled, this 
computer remembers every defect. Then, 
it automatically records every defect’s 
type and location on a tape. After check- 
ing the tape, exact quality is known. Pro- 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK... 


CUTLER-HAA 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. « Division: Airborne | 


duction controls can be adjusted quickly 
to compensate for any deviations from 
standards. 


What’s your problem ? 


Cutler-Hammer is on the move. It’s 
brimming with new products—a limit 
switch, for instance, that’s twice as de- 
pendable as the ones you now use. It has 
the ideas and the engineering talent for 
designing systems that automatically han- 
dle everything from blast furnace charg- 
ing to quality control. And the addition 
of Airborne Instruments Laboratory’s 
microwave and electronic experience gives 
Cutler-Hammer unmatched capability in 
all fields of industrial automation. 

The new trademark you see above 
symbolizes the vitality, the capacity for 
ideas and practical assistance you can 
expect from the new Cutler-Hammer. 
Phone your nearest Cutler-Hammer office 
to put it to work for you. 
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nents Laboratory « Subsidiary: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A, 


Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation. 








Want 
to make 
the right 


impression? 


IMPRESSION- ABLE PACKAGES, such as this 

brightly printed Flip-Close® poly bag for 

dress shirts, are a Bemis trademark. Same 

good impression on customers, of course, 

when you package pandas in Bemis poly, 

or alphabet blocks in Bemis open-mesh, or 
. what are you selling? 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


IMPRESSION-BUILDING SALES LETTERS, price 
lists and other items are efficiently printed 
on fluid duplicating equipment, thanks to 
“Sta-Clean” master units... one of many 
duplicating materials made by Rose Ribbon 
& Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J., 
a recent addition to the Bemis family. 








LASTING IMPRESSIONS, whether identifica- 
tion labels on water heaters or colorful trim 
on new ———— cruisers, are made by ver- 


satile, durable MACTAC self-adhesive 
printstock ... manufactured for the graphic 
arts trade by Morgan Adhesives Co., Stow, 
Ohio, a newly formed Bemis subsidiary. 


Bemis 


Product Development Section 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Late in 1959, our associates in Brazil, Cobrasma- 
Rockwell Eixos S/A, opened Latin America’s largest 
independent automotive components manufactur- 
ing plant. Its designed annual capacity is 72,000 
sets of automotive vehicle front and rear axles. This 
ultra-modern plant has 250,000 sq. ft. of manufac- 
turing floor space. It is located in Osasco, an indus- 
trial suburb of Sao Paulo, one of the fastest growing 
cities in the world. The plant and its equipment rep- 


resent an expenditure of $11,000,000 for Cobrasma- 
Rockwell. 


JOINT VENTURE 


In every sense of the phrase, Cobrasma-Rockwell 
represents the contemporary enlightened concept of 
true joint venture and cooperative international 
enterprise. One of Brazil’s largest and most highly 
regarded manufacturers, Companhia Brasileira de 
Material Ferroviario “Cobrasma,” offered to pur- 











chase the majority (68%) of the stock in the new 

company and undertake its management. Rockwell- 
Standard Corporation agreed to financial participa- 
tion as a minority stockholder (32%) and to furnish 
technical assistance and manufacturing “know- 
how” acquired through 50 years’ experience. 

Of course, this tremendous opportunity for 
“Cresa,” as Brazilians are starting to call the new 
company, would not exist without loyal customers, 
the Brazilian Government’s farsighted policy for the 
development of the automotive industry, and the co- 
operation of the United States Government. 

To our way of thinking, this true joint venture 
exemplifies the type of international development 
from which our world neighbors, as well as United 
States companies, can profit most. 

Rockwell-Standard Corporation . .. world’s largest 
manufacturer of axles for trucks, buses and trail- 
ers ...has subsidiaries, licensees and affiliates on 
four continents. 


Manufacturers of: Front and rear driving axles, planetary axles, steering and trailer axles * Torque converters, transmissions, 


transfer cases 
Products e 


Bumpers and brackets « 


Brakes ¢ Universal joints and propeller shafts « 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD Re 


Seat and back cushion springs and frames «+ 


Leaf and coil springs and spring steel 
Forgings and stampings 
ROCKWEL 





CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
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You get more output per equipment dollar on any job from 20 to 1650 h.p. with GM 
Diesels. Job cycles are faster, costs lower—and high interchangeability of lowest-cost 
parts slashes stocks for added savings. 


Imagine how your profits would 
rise if you could get more produc- 
tivity from the equipment you now 
have—or maintain current produc- 
tion with fewer pieces of equipment. 


If you could do the job with less 
equipment, your capital investment 
would drop. You could wipe out di- 
rect and indirect costs on the equip- 
ment you eliminated, reduce pur- 
chases of fuel, lube oil, tires, parts. 


That's exactly what users of the GM 
Diesel All-Purpose Power Line are 
doing. For with engines tailored in 
power, size and weight to meet job 
requirements, productivity and 
profits are up, costs are down. 


SAVES $2,200 PER OVERHAUL — GM Diesels 
save Rocky Mountain Mining & Transport 
$2,200 per overhaul over other Diesels, de 
liver up to 100,000 more miles between over- 
hauls, cut fuel costs 22%. 


And operators who own several GM 
Diesels are getting an added savings 
bonus through low parts cost and 
the high degree of parts interchange- 
ability. 


You get a good idea of the produc- 
tivity increases GM 
bring from the experience of typical 
truckers. 


Diesels can 


A West Coast operator* figures his 
new GM Diesel engine will double 
the trips his present Diesels make. 
A San Francisco trucker* put his 
first GM Diesel in a small truck— 
now that truck does the work of two. 


A New Mexico ore hauler* gets up 


to 100,000 more miles between over- 
hauls with GM Diesels than with 
other Diesels. 


Increased productivity shows up 
time and again in records of con- 
tractors who use GM Diesels. 


For instance, there’s the New Jersey 
excavating contractor* who gets 
33% more work on 60% lower fuel 
costs than with gasoline power. 
There’s the California dam builder* 
who speeded up operations more 
than 50% by putting ‘Jimmy’”’ 
Diesels in big earth haulers. 
There’s the Washington shovel own- 
er* who jumped production 25% 
since he switched from gasoline to 
GM Diesel power. 

With 3 GM Diesels a western logger* 
cuts and planes 30,000 feet of lum- 
ber every 8 hours on $11.34 worth 
of fuel—a Washington tugboat op- 
erator* speeded operations 75% 
with GM Diesels. 


And look at the savings owners of - 


GM Diesel-powered fleets are mak- 
ing because of the low cost of GM 
Diesel parts and high interchange- 
ability: A Pennsylvania coal oper- 
ator* using 34 GM Diesels likes to 
express it this way: ‘‘We spend less 
for parts than for cigarettes.” 


FASTER JOB CYCLES — Repowering 10 of 
these big earth haulers with GM Diesels 
speeded up operations between 50 to 75 
of a cycle 


Parts interchangeability plus good 
service allows an eastern contractor* 
to back up $20,000,000 of GM Diesel- 
powered equipment with less than 
$300 in basic engine parts. 


GM Diesel parts cost as much as 
50% less than parts for other Diesels 
—so owners need stock, at most, 
only three basic parts series (com- 
pared to 10 or 15 for other Diesels). 


Whatever you use Diesel power for, 
you'll find GM Diesels will raise your 
equipment’s productivity —and 
profits. Your GM Diesel distributor 
can prove it—he’s in the Yellow 
Pages under “‘Engines, Diesel,’’ or 
write GM Diesel, Dept. B-2, Detroit 
28, Michigan. 

*Write for further details 


STEADY CRUSHING — Minnesota’s Fischer 
Construction Company crushes 275-300 tons 
of rock an hour with this GM Diesel-powered 
portable crusher. Firm also has repowered 
three gas trucks with GM Diesels. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28. MICH 


GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED 
Parts and Service Worldwide 
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New All-Weather Coat: 1,616 Miles Long 


® Without an efficient protective 
coating, a multi-million dollar pipe 
line can be eaten away by corrosion 
and turned into a worthless trail of 
metal rubble. 


® Before choosing a coating material 
for its new 1,616-mile pipe line to 
Florida, Houston Texas Gas and Oil 
Corp. conducted exhaustive tests to 
compare conventional “hot dope” 
coating against new Polyken* Tape 
coating. 

® Polyken Tape was found to out- 
perform “hot dope” coating in every 
respect. And cost comparisons indi- 
cated that the entire Polyken-wrap 
job could be done at a big $500,000 
saving over the old “hot dope” 
method! 


In the largest order ever placed for a 
protective pipe line coating, 42 million 
square feet of Polyken Tape was 
wrapped on the new Houston Texas Gas 
and Oil Corp. natural gas pipe line. 

A relatively new idea in pipe line 
coating, Polyken Tape offers incredible 
performance advantages and savings 
over the conventional enamel (“hot 
dope”) coat. 

The reasons for Polyken’s overwhelm- 
ing superiority lie in its composition. 


® Double Feature. Manufactured by 
the Kendall Co., Chicago, Polyken Tape 
is an ingenious marriage of tough poly- 
ethylene film and a unique, super-bond- 
ing adhesive. 

Polyethylene film has long been uti- 
lized for its unexcelled corrosion re- 
sistance, extreme moisture resistance 
and other protective qualities. More- 
over, polyethylene delivers all of these 
remarkable properties at an extraordi- 
narily low price. 

So, when Kendall developed a double- 
thick Polyken adhesive as a backing for 
the polyethylene film, a perfect and 
low-cost coating for pipe lines was the 
result. 








A coat of 42 million square feet of Polyken Tape is being wrapped around the 
new Houston Texas Gas and Oil Corp. 1,616-mile natural gas pipe line. Made of 
polyethylene film backed by a super-bonding adhesive, the Polyken® tape will give 
the pipe line maximum protection against corrosion at a new low cost. 


® Time Out. On the job, Polyken Tape 
has proved to be of even greater value 
than Houston’s laboratory tests indi- 
cated. 


Fewer men and less equipment are 
needed to apply the all-weather Polyken 
coat. And the Houston pipe line was 
cleaned, wrapped with Polyken and 
lowered into the ground just 75 feet be- 
hind the ditcher—a big advantage in 
areas with loose dirt and sand. 


Because no drying or cooling times 
are needed with the Polyken Tape, the 
coating of the natural gas pipe line was 
completed at a rate 50% faster than had 
been anticipated. 


® Prolific “Poly-Eth.” Polyethylene as 


a vital component in pipe line coating 


Designed for extra sales appeal, these unique packages by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


are made of Spencer “Poly-Eth” 
chandising has patented 


Have Pajamas will Travel!” 
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Polyethylene. 
FLIP-CLOSE 
bag has drawstring closure 
lunches, books, toys. For packaging ideas, consult Bemis, 


Rozbud glove bag for rack mer- 
easy filling and opening. 
and can be reused for 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


bottom for 


is just one application of this remark- 
able plastic. 

“Poly-Eth” Polyethylene, developed 
and manufactured by Spencer C hemical 
Company**, his been employed in thou- 
sands of new packages and products. 

You, too, can probably profit by 
letting low-cost, versatile ‘“‘Poly-Eth” 
Polyethylene work for you. 

For further information mail the cou- 
pon below. 

Polyken is a registered trademark of the Kendall 
Company. 

Spencer Chemical Company markets ‘‘Poly- 

Eth” Polyethylene, ‘*Poly-Pro’’ Polypropylene 


and Spencer Nylon. ‘‘Poly-Eth’’ and ‘‘Poly-Pro” 
are trademarks of Spencer Chemical Company. 





SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


“America’s Growing Name in Chemicals”’ 
607 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Spencer 
Products: “Poly-Pro” Polypropylene @ ‘“Poly- 
Eth” Polyethylene © Spencer Nylon @® Ammonia 
(Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating 
Grades) @ Aqua Ammonia @ 83° Ammonium 
Nitrate Solution @ Methanol @ Formaldehyde 
e FREZALL Dry Ice @ Liquid CO, ¢ Cylinder 
Ammonia ¢@ Nitric Acid @ Uranium Dioxide 
e ‘‘Mr. N’'’ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
e SPENSOL GREEEN, ANA-GREEEN and 
URA-GREEEN Nitrogen Solutions @ Argon @ 
SPEN-AMM Anhydrous Ammonia e¢ Spencer 
Urea Fertilizer 





FACTS FREE 


For complete information on 
Polyken polyethylene tape, mail 
this coupon with your name and 
address to Spencer Chemical 
Company, 607 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


[] POLYKEN Protective Coating 
Catalog. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
MAR. 12, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


There’s an odd note of uncertainty in business as winter nears its close. 
Output of factories and mines has been breaking all previous records since 
the first of the year. Even so, the pace hasn’t been so hot as many pre- 
dicted. 

Until now, you could blame any disappointment on the usual seasonal 
let-down. But time is running out. Spring ordinarily is a time of business 


upswing. If we don’t start feeling it shortly, a lot of predictions will have 
to be overhauled. 


One of the biggest driving forces behind past booms is still working 
for us—capital spending. 


Commerce Dept.’s latest estimate of the expenditures that industry is 
planning for new plant and equipment shows a gain of 14% for 1960 over 
1959 (page 28). 


Altogether, business now plans to spend $37-billion on capital invest- 
ment this year. That matches the all-time high established in 1957. 


Even on the basis of present plans, capital spending will pick up speed 
as the year goes on. And more than likely, actual expenditures in later 
quarters will exceed the amounts that companies now are planning. This 
usually happens when the capital spending cycle is on the upswing. 


Brightest spot in the generally bright capital spending picture is the 
vigorous revival in the hardgoods industries. 


Steel shows a striking resurgence. Despite the punishment its earnings 
took during the strike—and despite the fact that capacity looks ample for 
present demand—it is jumping its capital outlays 67%. The spread of 
automation and new techniques that promise to cut costs are what push 
the spending totals up. 


Electrical machinery makers are in much the same situation. Straining 
to keep abreast of revolutionary developments in electronics, they will top 
the record for previous plant and equipment outlays by 247. 


The promise of a rise in capital spending comes just as the stimu- 
lating effects of post-strike inventory rebuilding—such as they were—are 
running out. 


The dimensions of inventory restocking have been a disappointment 
to a lot of manufacturers. But we may be better off in the long run as a 
result of playing it on the conservative side now. If capital spending takes 
up the slack, the boom will last longer and stay healthier than it could 
have with just an inventory scramble to support it. 


Signs of a shift in Federal Reserve policy (page 23) also promise a 
lift for business as the year goes on. The Fed isn’t going over to anything 
that you could possibly call easy money. But it is loosening the credit 
clamps a trifle. 


Interest rates probably won’t be any lower. But there will be a bit 
more credit for borrowers at about the present level of rates. Fewer proj- 
ects will have to be dropped because the backers just can’t find anyone 
to lend to them. 
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Availability of credit will make it easier for business to follow through 
with its capital spending plans. This is another reason for thinking that 
the pace of plant and equipment spending may outstrip present schedules 
toward the end of the year. 


Homebuilders also will find life easier as the Fed takes the worst of 
the squeeze off. Money for mortgages has been getting scarcer and more 
expensive for months. Because mortgage rates tend to be sticky in their 
movements, prospective borrowers haven’t yet felt any benefit from the 
slightly easier tone in the long-term money market. But the effects of 
the Fed’s new policy will trickle through to them in time. 


Even a fairly marked easing in credit couldn’t be expected to have 
very much of a direct effect on the economy’s biggest spenders—the con- 
sumers. 


So far, spending at retail stores has not recovered from the effects 
of the steel strike. Volume of sales hit its peak (on a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) last summer. Since November, when the strike began to hurt, 
sales have been running about 242% below that peak. 


Much of this decline probably can be charged to income lost as a 
result of the strike. But by now, a lot of this lost income has been made 
up—by longer hours and overtime pay. From here on, the nation’s mer- 
chants can hope to see more dollars coming into their tills. 


The home appliance industry is beginning to show all the statistical 
symptoms of indigestion. 


Manufacturers sales have fallen off in the last 30 days. Shipments 
of some appliance types have even slipped below last year’s level. Orders, 
too, are sliding. 


Appliance makers are cutting back output, trimming inventories, hold- 
ing back on steel orders. (This is one more reason why you haven’t seen 
the predicted scramble for steel since the strike ended.) 


But the manufacturers say all these adjustments merely reflect under- 
stocking by dealers. Store sales, they say, are still strong. The trouble 
is that dealers are now finding that they built inventories too high during 
the last half of 1959. 


Another selling wave hit stock prices this week—washing the Dow- 
Jones index down below the 600 mark (page 24). 


Wall Street, of course, is a great one for seeing things under the bed. 
Even if it is moving into a real bear market—and that’s by no means 
certain—it wouldn’t necessarily be predicting bad business. 


Still, the general gloom in Wall Street these days can’t just be brushed 
off. A sliding stock market can be a drag on business. And if the slide is 
bad enough, the destruction of values can do a lot to make the market’s 
own gloomy predictions come true. 


There have been times, of course, when business has boomed in the 
face of a bear market. But that’s making your point the hard way. 
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GULF...AND THE REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF PETROCHEMICALS 


IN AGRICULTURE ... Petrochemicals give agriculture the fertilizers 
that make the pastures lush and green . . . the wheat full and gold. From petro- 
chemicals come the insecticides that guard the crops. Petrochemicals provide com- 
ponents for rubber and finished fuels, oils and greases. to power the ponderous 
machines that till the rich land. From polyethylene comes irrigation pipe and 
mulch, machinery covers and silo caps, moisture barriers and pond liners. Fresh 
paint keeps the silo red and new. Wood preservatives double the life of barns 
and fences. Synthetic fibers decorate the home. 

Everywhere you look on today’s farm, you see petrochemicals in action. Without 
them, modern farming would be set back 50 years. But the petrochemical industry 
is young yet. What will it do for farming in the next 50 years? Triple production? 
Double the growing seasons? Take the work out of farming? If chemistry is your 
field, these are your challenges and the results will be your accomplishments. Gulf 
would like to help you meet these challenges and share in your achievement by 
providing dependable petrochemicals in the quality and quantity you require. Let 
us tell you how we can serve you. Write or phone: Petrochemicals Department 
Sales Office, Gulf Oil Corporation, 360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 
Benzene « Ethylene « Isooctyl Alcohol « Propylene « 
Propylene Trimer and Tetramer « Sulfur * Toluene 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Ever play catch with an egg ? 


If you have, you'll appreciate the terrific protection job 
egg cartons perform. And they’re marvels of packaging 
ingenuity, too! Just one quick pull on the flaps of this new 
Form-Fast carton and it snaps open, exposing seven partitions 
locked in place, ready to cradle a dozen eggs. A simple 
push closes and locks it again. Resultant filling line savings 
greatly reduced costs last year in the egg industry... 


helped hold down your family food budget, too! 


Creative, cost-saving carton design is but one of countless 
ways in which Packaging Corporation of America’s concept of 
Planned Packaging, implemented through integrated national 
facilities, produces better packaging . . . more sales. 

Whether your requirements are large or small, regional or 


national, we welcome the opportunity to help you. 





Packaging Corporation of America 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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Fed Relaxes Its Rigid Grip 


In first major policy shift 
since mid-1958, it eases up on 
money supply—but with no hint 
of cut in discount rate. 


Vhe nation’s money managers are 
making their first major shift in credit 
policy since the summer of 1958—a 
shift away from increasingly — tight 
money. 

This does not mean that casv mone 
—the kind characterized by lower in 
terest rates—is in the offing. Officials of 
the Federal Reserve do not think that 
anv reduction in the discount rate, now 
at 4%, is warranted. The change is 
this: ‘Thev feel that now they can relax 
somewhat the tight rein that has been 
maintained on the money supply. 

Chere is no real sign of this change 
as yet, although money market viclds 
declined and prices rose on most gov- 
crnment securitics this week. ‘The 
change will probably have its most visi- 
ble impact on the net borrowed reserve 


position of commercial banks (chart). 
Last week, net borrowed reserves—the 
amount of member bank borrowing 
from the Fed, and a kev indicator of 
the tightness of the money supply 
were at $454-million, or around the 
level they have been since the spring of 
1959. But in the weeks to come, net 
borrowed reserves mav drop to, sav, the 
$300-million mark. 
e Gradual—In true central bank tradi- 
tion, the Fed is not announcing that a 
shift in policy is being made. But more 
than tradition is involved. Normally, a 
change in policy is associated with a 
basic change in the economic outlook; 
this is not the case right now. True, the 
ed has made some revisions in_ its 
analysis of economic conditions, but it 
is definitely not thinking in terms of a 
recession. And it trusts that by making 
its shift gradual it will not be subject 
to misinterpretation. 

At the same time, Fed officials are 
talking fairly freely to the press, point- 
ing out that inflation is less of a threat 


than it has been. This represents a shift 
in itself. It is a matter of degree, for if 
conditions call for a renewal of tight 
money, the Fed wants to be in a posi- 
tion to respond without any embarrass- 
ment. This was the case in early 1956. 
At that time, the Fed was undecided 
and went through several policy shifts 
before the upswing in business in March 
and April led to a new round of tight- 
ness. ‘The same thing mav be happening 
again. Certainly, the Fed is moving 
verv slowly and delicately. 
¢ But Significant—But this undramatic 
and delicate shift is of real significance. 
It represents the first break in the Fed's 
policy of restricting credit, a policy that 
has made credit scarce and has forced 
up interest rates to the highest levels 
in over 30 vears. Now, if the shift goes 
through, it will have a marked impact: 

e It will mean that the trend to- 
ward higher borrowing costs is ended 
and that the peak im interest costs has 
passed. 

e Tt will allow for some credit ex- 
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pansion—not enough to lower rates, but 
enough to provide more funds for all 
types of borrowers. 

A few weeks back, when the economy 
experienced a slackness that is usually 
felt in January and February but was 
not expected this vear, the Fed had 
moved to a “wait and see” policy. This 
“wait and see” position was essentially 
one of marking time. It’s a posture that 
the money managers take whenever 
they are not sure about the economic 
situation. Its adoption in January was 
not a shift, however, but simply a main- 
tenance of the status quo, neither re- 
laxing or easing credit. 

Under the “wait and see” policy, Fed 
officials talked in terms of supplying 
cnough reserves to take care of “nor- 
mal” credit demand over the March 
tax date. Thus, if demand had exceeded 
the norm, it would have caused stiffen- 
ing rates and a new pinch on borrowers. 

Now, though, the Fed will probably 
supply whatever reserves are needed to 
meet whatever demand appears. And 
the chances are that these reserves will 
be allowed to remain in the banking 
svstem after the immediate need for 
them has passed. This would mean an 
increase in the money supply. 


|. Stocks and Business 


The decision to allow an increase in 
the money supply after a vear of near 
stagnation stems from the Fed’s belief 
that inflation—and inflationary psvcho- 
logy—is no longer a serious threat. Fed 
Chmn. William McC. Martin seemed 
to be saving just that this week when 
he observed that the drop in the stock 
market represents a “liquidation of in- 
flationary psychology.” 

The sharp decline in stock market 
prices is an important factor in the 
Ked’s thinking. Officials this week 
acknowledged that investors were still 
reacting to the overoptimistic appraisals 
of business activity—and earnings—made 
late last vear. As thev see it, the 
drop in the market makes clear that 
investors are adjusting somewhat pain- 
fully. to the fact that inflation is not 
likely to make itself felt over the next 
vear, 

It is possible the Fed will decide to 
lower margin requirements on stocks 
sometime later this vear. However, this 
step could be subject to misinterpreta- 
tion—and is probably not being con- 
sidered right now. 
¢ Good, but Not Feverish—Martin and 
other Fed officials do not believe that 
the market is predicting a recession. In 
fact, Martin said his one real worry is 
that the public may attach too much 
importance to the stock market dive— 
to the point that it really does have an 
cffect on business. 

The Fed believes 1960 will be a good 
business vear. But it is not thinking in 
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terms of a super-boom—or even a boom. 
Instead, it expects a high level of busi- 
ness activity without the excesses that 
have characterized past booms. It 
feels that the tight money policy it has 
pursued since 1958 has had a great deal 
to do with creating this less fevered 
atmosphere—and it wants to maintain 
this state of affairs as long as possible. 


ll. Reasons for Shift 


This is why a shift is called for. The 
led has long held that it made a mis- 
take after the 1953-54 recession by 
waiting too long before it began tighten- 
ing credit. Because it was tardy in 
starting, it had to tighten at a much 
faster pace in the later stages of the 
recovery. Even so, it was unable to stop 
an inflationary boom from developing 
in 1957. 

The Fed was determined not to 

make the same mistake again. It eased 
credit drastically during the early part 
of 1958, but as soon as the economy 
showed definite signs of emerging from 
its trough, the Fed began restricting 
credit. And it kept increasing its 
pressure on the banks all through 
1959. 
* Avoiding Distortions—This restrictive 
policy did not halt the economic re- 
covery. According to Fed officials, an 
carly application of tight money served 
to keep the economy from developing 
serious distortions, but did not prevent 
a vigorous upturn. If the Fed had 
waited, officials insist, it is likely that 
the economic recovery would have got- 
ten out of hand. As one official put it, 
“The market might have jumped to 
500 or 900 and then we would all have 
had to take a blood bath.” 

Now, the Fed thinks that we have 
avoided the kind of distortions that 
could produce a decline. For the most 
part, officials look for stable prices and 
a slowly rising rate of both business 
and consumer spending. With this 
kind of situation shaping up, many 
officials now feel that some relaxation 
would be helpful to encourage eco- 
nomic growth. 
¢ Spending—At the same time, the 
Fed is heartened by the budget surplus 
in prospect for the federal government. 
And it is impressed with the amount 
that business will be spending on new 
plant and equipment (page 28). On 
one hand, the government’s surplus is 
mildly deflationary, and should allow 
the Fed to provide for some monetary 
cxpansion without anv fear that it will 
ease rates substantially. On the other 
hand, most corporate spending will 
come from funds generated internally; 
this also suggests that the upward 
pressure on interest rates is unlikely to 
continue. 

In fact, Fed officials welcome the 
rise in capital spending because it will 





help offset the lower levels of spending 
in other areas. In taking this view, 
the Fed again is demonstrating a change 
in attitude, for in past years it looked 
upon a big boost in capital spending 
as inflationary. 

According to one Fed official in 
Washington, the change in the public’s 
psychology is much greater than the 
actual change in business conditions. 


As Stocks 


The continuing decline has 
investors baffled. To the pros, 
it looks increasingly as if the 
bull mart is waning, though 
business prospects are still rosy. 


Pain and disbelief and puzzlement 
hit Wall Street this week. 

The Dow-Jones industrial index, the 
most popular and closely watched of 
market indicators, plunged below 600 
its lowest level in well over a_vear. 
The Dow rails index penetrated its 
November low. And _ individual blue 
chips, from U.S. Steel to Standard 
of New Jersey, declined to new lows 
for 1959-60. 

At midweek, the market staged a 
rally, sending the Dow-Jones to 607. 
Many analysts felt that a sharp snap- 
back was bound to occur, simplv be 
cause the market had taken so big a 
tumble. But there was very little con- 
fidence that a rally would reach new 
peaks. On the contrary, brokers were 
advising clients that a rise in stock 
prices should be viewed as an oppor- 
tunity to sell. 
¢ Majority Bewildered—Only the hardy 
Dow theorists were sure what was 
happening. ‘The drop of the rails, they 
claimed, confirmed the drop in_ the 
industrials, officially ushering in a bear 
market. In fact, they put the demise of 
the bull market—which had begun in 
1949—back to last Julv. 

This vast majority of investors and 
analvsts showed no such assurance. 
They were simply shocked and_bewil- 
dered. The deep and prolonged decline 
in stock prices, the inability of the 
market to stage a rally, the lack of 
volume—all were disturbing signs. And 
simply because there was no rational 
and readily acceptable explanation for 
the market’s action, they could not 
reject, out of hand, the notion that the 
bull market was dead—or at least dving. 

Some analvsts thought that the mat 
ket was signaling a fundamental and 
deep-seated change rather than merc 
disillusionment. ‘They say investors arc 
beginning to realize that the cra of 
U.S. domination of the free world is 
at an end, and that readjustments ar 
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But he also feels that the business situ- 
ation has been affected, and that the 
softness showing up in some areas— 
mostly steel and autos—is more than 
just the usual midwinter pause. 

¢ Gold Fears Wane—Perhaps the clear- 
est sign of the change in the thinking 
of the money managers is in their 
attitude toward the — balance-of-pay- 
iments problem. Last year, when the 


drain of the U.S. gold supply became 
scrious, the Fed talked a great deal 
about the need of maintaining a stiff 
anti-inflationary policy in order to de- 
fend the dollar. Officials said that the 
threat of a run on our gold stock im 
plied money would have to be kept 
tight and interest rates high even if 
the domestic situation called for a 
shift. 


Now Fed officials have changed their 
tune. In a recent letter to Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits (R-N.Y.), Martin said he 
couldn’t foresee a situation developing 
that would hamper the Fed’s freedom 
of action. Other officials are now sav- 
ing that foreign financial markets could 
not absorb any great amount of credit, 
which minimizes the threat of any 
drain. 


lip, the Bears Gain More Ground 


essential to restore our competitive 
position. 

¢ False Hopes—Certainly, observers 
were questioning the notion that the 
decline was simply a technical correc- 
tion. Investors, analysts had reasoned 
a few weeks back, were reacting to the 
overoptimistic predictions about the 
1960 outlook. The decline was an ad- 
justment to more realistic expectations. 

There is a good deal of truth in this 
view, of course. Optimism was rampant 
at the end of the year—and analysts said 
the Dow might hit 700 or 750. ‘They 
expected that the end of the steel strike 
would see a big splurge of inventory 
restocking—and a resumption of the 
wage-price spiral. 

These hopes, though, were quickly 
dashed. The steel settlement turned out 
to be much less inflationary than Wall 
Street had figured. And the big splurge 
in business spending showed few signs 
of materializing. 
¢ Shift in Mood—But this is hardly the 
whole answer. Analysts now are saying 
that the biggest change is purely psy- 
chological. Investors are no longer 
sure that stocks are going up and up— 
and are not rushing in to buy as they 
did carlier—because thev feel that in- 
flation is no longer a threat. 

During most of the 1950s, when the 
bull market was raging, investors came 
to think that inflation was inevitable. 
Common stocks were considered the 
safest hedge. Both institutions and in- 
dividuals increased their buving of 
cquities, giving them a status they had 
not enjoved since the 1920s. 

Now there’s real doubt about infla- 
tion. ‘The Federal Reserve's tight money 
policy and the Administration’s pros- 
pective surplus budget have convinced 
many investors that prices will remain 
stable. And thev suspect that profit 
margins may be narrowing. 
¢ More Choice—Now investors are 
buving fixed-income obligations, which 
offer much higher vields. And thev are 
no longer stimulated by slight price con- 
cessions in equities. Instead, they are 
sitting on their hands. And so, when 
the market starts down, buving no 
longer comes in promptly to support it. 

This does not mean that the stock 
market is in for a prolonged decline. 
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It is difficult to conceive of a full- 
fledged bear market when the economy 
is in such good shape. ‘The bull market 
may still have some life. A number of 
experienced institutional investment 
managers are of this opinion. 

e More Pressure—But 2 new fever foi 
common stocks is unlikelv. ‘Vhe decline 
so far this vear has been so severe that 
many new investors are thinking on}y 
in terms of getting out of the market 


Some brokers are trving to find a 
bright side to the decline. Savs one 
such: “The thing I was afraid of was a 
runaway bull market, which would have 
meant a crash. Now it looks as if we 
can avoid a real downturn.” 

Another good sign is that there has 
been little distress selling. ‘This implies 
that faith in the bull market is. still 
alive. But there is no doubt that the 
age of the bull is passing. 
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BRASS leaves after closed-door session. 
State and Commerce Depts. bigwigs ex- 


plained credit guarantees and other programs. 
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Businessmen Get Pee 


A conference called by 
Commerce Dept. gives export- 
ers a preview of Administra- 
tion’s unprecedented proposals 
to remedy trade problems. 


For the first time in the history of 
this country, the government is launch- 
ing a national program to expand ex- 
ports. It is comparable in some respects 
to the national export drives conducted 
by many foreign countries since World 
War II, notably in Europe. 

This week, Secy. of Commerce 
Frederick H. Mueller outlined the 
Administration’s proposed program to 
some 160 businessmen. ‘They repre- 
sented a wide variety of enterprises 
from all parts of the country—each with 
a stake or a potential stake in exports 
(pictures). 
¢ Parallel Activity—In a related effort, 
the Commerce Dept. has begun a series 
of weekly meetings with spokesmen of 
a score or more of specific industries on 
ways of increasing exports. The object 
is to find out what trade barriers the 
government should trv to bargain down 
at next fall’s negotiations of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs & ‘Trade. 
Officials will also sound out business 
men on other steps the government 
could take to boost exports. 

The Senate, too, is taking a hand. 
Che Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee, headed by Sen. Warren G. 
Magnuson (D-Wash.), will begin hear- 
ings next month on the current picture 
in exports and measures to increase 
them. The Administration’s program, 
which will require Congressional action, 
will be the focal point. Pres. Eisen- 
hower will probably launch the program 
personally in a special message timed 
to the opening of the hearings. 
¢ Three Prongs—The proposals [isen- 
hower will announce break down into 
three parts: 

¢ The Export-Import Bank will 
offer U.S. exporters limited credit guar- 
antees against specified political—but 
not commercial—risks in selling abroad. 

¢ The government will increas¢ 
the quantitv—and improve the quality 
of assistance to U.S. exporters abroad 

¢ The Commerce Dept. will im- 
prove its domestic services to exporters 
and potential exporters, seck closer 
liaison with the exporting community. 


|. The Sales Pitch 


At this week’s closed-door meeting 
of businessmen and officials, sponsored 
by Secy. Mueller, several things about 
the program showed up clearly 


Its motivation, its limitations, and 
the difficulties it is bound to encounter. 
Under Secy. of State C. Douglas 
Dillon gave an cloquent description of 
the reasons a national export drive is 
urgently needed. According to those at 
the hush-hush session, Dillon put the 
problem this way: 
¢ Beset by Demands—At this stage of 
history, the U.S. faces a formidable 
array of hostile, heavily armed powers 
led by the Sovict Union. ‘This exposes 
the U.S. itself to a potentially devas- 
tating military attack. It also presents 
countries friendly to the U.S. around 
the frontiers of the Soviet bloc with a 
constant threat of military blackmail. 
But the U.S. is still the world’s rich- 
est and most powerful nation. So, Dil- 
lon said, it is the inevitable target for 
increasing demands for capital from the 
underdeveloped countries of the free 
world. Roughly 1-billion people are go 
ing through a shattering economic and 
social revolution against poverty. In 
its own long-range economic and politi- 
cal interests, as well as on humanitarian 
grounds, the U.S. cannot ignore these 
demands, It’s all the more urgent to 
help because the Soviet bloc also is 
wooing underdeveloped peoples with 
aid and by example. 
¢ Trade Gap—T’o meet these demands, 
the government is increasing its ex- 
penditures abroad, Dillon declared. But 
in recent vears the U.S. has not been 
carming enough on its international 
trade to offset more than a part of the 
cost of the military and economic de- 
velopment programs. The result has 
been multibillion dollar deficits in the 
U.S. balance of payments and sporadic 
drains on U.S. gold reserves. If thes« 
deficits continuc, they could weaken 
confidence in the strength of the dollar, 
the world’s major reserve currency. 
Dillon said the balance of payments 
deficit can be brought under control 
only by cutting vital foreign aid pro- 
grams, curbing private foreign invest 
ment, or restricting imports—or by in- 
creasing exports. Any of the first three 
courses would undermine the U. S. posi- 
tion in the world, Dillion emphasized 


ll. Audience Reaction 


l’o judge by the reactions of some of 
the businessmen attending the confer- 
ence, however, the results of the mect- 
ing and the Administration’s export 
drive mav be somewhat less 
than Dillon’s speech, 

Some of the businessmen objected to 
the “brainstorming” techniques used at 
the conference to get their ideas on ex- 
ports. After officials had described the 
export problem and the government's 
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_at U.S. Plans to Boost Exports 


plans for dealing with it, the delegates 
were divided into groups of about six. 
hese groups discussed the export and 
wrote numerous individual “essays” on 
major problems involved in increasing 
exports. 

One Midwestern industrialist had 
this to say during a break in the meet- 
ing: “This ‘brainstorming’ act illus- 
trates perfectly what’s wrong with our 
exports. If we paid less attention to 
gimmicks and to phony advertising and 
more attention to producing good prod- 
ucts which people need and want to 
buy at competitive prices, there 
wouldn’t be any problem.” 
¢ Blaming Costs—Remarks of other 
businessmen at the Mueller conference 
showed up some of the substattive 
problems behind the proposed program. 

An irate Southern textile manu- 
facturer flatly denounced the whole ef- 
fort: ‘The simple, old-fashioned way to 
stop losing money is to spend less. ‘The 
government ought to stop imports of 
forcign goods made with slave labor. 
It ought to cut out the giveaway pro- 
grams and balance the budget and pay 
some of its debts and stop inflation.” 

Other businessmen echoed, in less 
extreme terms, the belief that high U.S. 
costs—rather than insufficient credit or 
sales promoticn—are at the heart of the 
export problem. Some frankly stated 
that they were more interested in reach- 
ing foreign markets by investing in 
plants abroad. 

Most of the men present, however, 
scemed to feel that the government's 
export drive would be useful as far as it 
gocs, provided there is an energetic 
follow-through. But some feared that 
it may be too little, too late. An In- 
diana manufacturer put it this way: 
“Our European friends and our Com- 
munist cnemies are moving into the 
new markets in the new countries fast. 
Buying patterns are being set right now. 
If we fool around much longer, we'll 
find ourselves shut out.” 

Despite these doubts about the Ad- 
ministration’s program, there is gencral 
agreement that it represents the first 
comprehensive government effort to 
boost exports and that it is bound to 
help to some extent. 


Ill. Proposed Inducements 


Many details of the program still 
have not been made public, and others 
haven’t been hammered out. But at 
this stage it’s safe to say that the most 
novel part of the program will be Ex-Im 
Bank’s credit guarantees. 

In the past, the bank has mainly of- 
fered only medium- and long-term 
credits for export of capital goods. But 
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TYPICAL group of delegates (from left): F. M. Cruger of Indiana Manufacturers Supply, 
Wilfred White of Small Business Adm., William Neilson of Greenfield Tap & Die. 


COMMENTS on proceedings engage James E. Burke, vice-president of Stewart-Warner 
Corp. (left), and George Kemp of Armour & Co., both of Chicago. Reactions were varied. 


CONFEREES were among top men in their fields. These two are J. E. Spears, vice- 
president, Burlington Industries (left), and Merle Jones, president of Store Kraft Mfg. 
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the new program will almost surely 
include a drastic change in this policy, 
though the bank insists that no final 
decision has been made. Ex-Im_ will 
offer guarantees of both long- and 
short-term credit for all types of ex- 
ports. The coverage will apply to losses 
suffered by U.S. exporters or their 
banks from foreign government actions 
such as licensing restrictions, con- 
fiscation of goods, or civil strife. 

This program falls considerably 
short of what many foreign nations 
offer their exporters—blanket insurance 
against commercial as well as _ political 


even that might be tried. But it’s a 
new departure for Ex-Im. 
¢ Other Aids—Government help to 
businessmen secking to compete in 
foreign markets will be considerably in- 
creased. State Dept. officials will hire 
more and—they hope—better qualified 
commercial attaches, U.S. government 
and private participation in trade fairs 
also will be stepped up. ‘Trade missions 
will be increased in number and given 
explicit orders to promote U.S. exports. 
There will be particular emphasis on 
the small business that may not have 
exported much in the past. To reach 


its larger competitors, it usually can’t 
invest in a plant abroad. 
¢ Cost and Impact—It’s a little carl 
to predict Congress’ reaction to the Ad 
ministration’s program, but the advanc« 
indications are favorable. For one thing, 
it won't cost much—probably $10-mil 
lion to $12-million a vear in extra ap- 
propriations for state and commerce. 
What effect will the export drive 
have on the balance of payments? EF'sti- 
mates vary widely. Officials identified 
with the program guess that it might 
generate as much as a billion dollars 
worth of extra exports in the first full 


risks—though there’s a faint chance foreign markets, it has to export; unlike year. Others think that’s too optimistic. 
Spending for New Plants and Equipment 
Billions of Dollars 
Seasonally Adjusted—Annual Rates Billions of Dollars 
1959 1960 1959 1960 
July- Oct.- Jan.- Apr.- July- 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Dec. 
MANUFACTURING............ $12.25 $12.87 $13.89 $14.57 $16.03 $12.067 $15.132 
Durable Goods............. 5.83 6.16 6.88 7.23 8.26 5.773 7.662 
Nondurable Goods.......... 6.42 6.71 7.01 7.34 7.77 6.294 7.470 
NONMANUFACTURING........ 21.10 20.71 21.43 22.34 21.88 20.476 21.884 
er Ae 1.01 1.04 96 1.01 1.02 987 1.004 
Railroads. . ste Beane 1.28 85 99 1.13 97 923 1.015 
Other Transportation........ 2.17 2.15 2.26 2.43 1.94 2.022 2.144 
Public Utilities . 5.58 5.48 5.80 6.02 6.22 5.667 6.066 
Commercial & Other....... 11.06 11.19 11.42 11.75 11.73 10.877 11.655 
SES és ho ew ee eek 33.35 33.58 35.32 36.91 37.91 32.543 37.016 





Date: SEC-Commerce Dept. 


Capital Spending Goes Back Up 


A whiff of carly spring lightened the 
business picture this week 

Plant and equipment spending by 
industry—a potent factor any vear and 
particularly crucial for 1960—is 


How Manufacturing Investment for 1960 


Compares With . 1959 =... Previous High 


(most in '57, some '56) 


day) o 
§ Ing 


TOTAL MANUFACTURING ..+25%........ 5% he Seay nei Sp Gener, ee mine 
or less marking time the latter half of 
EO Se ee a, rt — 4% 1958. 
lron & steel. SE vec sanvae es equal The dimensions of the swing wer¢ 
Nonferrous metals Co ee —54% disclosed in a survey of business inten- 
Electrical machinery . re +24% tions taken last month by the Securities 
Machinery except electrical ee — 7% & Exc hange Commission and the Com 
Motor vehicles. OE ic, aa a et —40% merce Dept. 
Other transportation equip . rea —15% The survey shows that businessmen 
Stone, clay, glass eg ar ee equal expect to spend $37-billion this vear on 
new plant and cquipment, compared 
Is did. sp bowie +19%........ — 6% to $3 : 2. S-billion ast ee This ante 
Food, beverages. . ake, PAN oh aod — 1% be a rise of 14%, and would carry out- 
ES a ee ee See ae + 1% lays back to the all-time high established 
Se aad s t's &c's va cle BES = 6 at, Se ee —14% in 1957. 
ES ee F MEO os Gace coc. o's — 5% (he pace of the upturn, while not 
SNS Sins cece cece teres oe EES —15% sensational, is a strongly reassuring not 
ON x: slashdot ai Wie tot aleh «a. acllig hin ' » in a kp SPE EE +26% after a winter that has been dominated 


by disappointing developments, ranging 
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from the stock market break to cutbacks 
in auto production. 

Businesses taking part in the survey 
also expect substantial sales increases 
this vear, though they are a shade less 
optimistic than a year ago. Durable 
goods manufacturers predict a 10% rise 
this vear, compared to the 12% _ thev 
were expecting a vear ago. Nondurable 
manufacturers expect a 6% mse this 
vear, the same prediction they made last 
March. Wholesale and retail firms fore- 
cast a rise of 5% this vear, compared to 
a 6% forecast last year, while public 
utilities expect a 9% rise, the same as a 
veat ago. 
¢ Predictions Up—Business analvsts 
have been awaiting the results with 
more than usual interest. Ninciy days 
ago, when most of the forecasts for 
1960 were being drawn up, it was widely 
assumed that restocking of inventories 
after the stecl strike would spark the 
cconomy for the first six months, with 
a rise in plant and equipment spending 
taking up any slack in the second six. 

But inventories have been filled more 
rapidly than foreseen. If spending by 
industry for plant and equipment had 
shown any tendency to lag, a good mam 
forecasters immediately would have low. 
ered their predictions for the vear. 
¢ The Same _ Pattern?—Government 
analysts are comparing the plant and 
equipment situation today with what 
occurred in early 1956. That vear 
started with spending on a_ plateau. 
Then outlays began a climb, rapidly for 
six months then at a slower pace that 
jasted for a vear and a half. 

“There's plenty of muscle in the cur- 
rent rise,” one pointed out, “particu- 
larly in the wav everv categorv of manu- 
facturing is sharing in the swing.” 
¢ Conservative—This is the first gov- 
crnment-sponsored survey of industri 
spending intentions to cover 1960 as a 
whole. It will be followed by other 
surveys in June, September, and De- 
cember. Usually, when business goes 
into a period of rising outlavs, the su 
vevs are on the conservative side. 

Ihe current quarter is a case in 
point. 

Last November, businessmen thought 
they would spend at an annual rate of 
$34.4-billion this January-March. In 
this week's survey, they sav they are 
spending at a rate of $35.3-billion. 

This first-quarter rate will increase 
to $36.9-billion in the April-June period, 
if present plans are carried out, and 
will increase further in the second half 
of the vear. 

The $37-billion seen for the vear as a 
whole is unusually close to the results 
of the McGraw-Hlill survey of capital 
spending plans published last Novem 
ber. It indicated $37.2-billion for 1960. 
The two surveys do not cover exactly 
the same industries and are thus not 
exactly comparable. 
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ARMS aboard ship in Havana harbor exploded and brought death to 50, injuries to many. 


Blast Shakes Cuban Relations 


Castro’s implication that the U.S. was to blame has 
brought a diplomatic rupture near—and the whole incident 
speeds exodus of U.S. businessmen from Cuba. 


U.S. relations with Cuba, alreadv in 
bad shape, this week took a decided turn 
for the worse. Fidel Castro’s revolu 
tionary regime seems to be deliberately 
trving to provoke a complete break in 
diplomatic relations with the U.S. 
Further, it appears to be sprinting to 
ward a state-run cconomy—“Cuban 
Communism,” some critics call it. 

The U.S. business community im 
Havana is almost totally discouraged by 
latest developments. Most U.S. busi 
nessmen there are resigned to having 
their property and operations taken over 
by the Cuban government and sav it 
is only a matter of time before all for 
eign holdings are nationalized. 
¢ Giving Up—This week Moa Bay 
Mining Co., a subsidiary of Vreeport 
Sulphur Co., disclosed it is suspending 
operation of its new $75-million nickel 
processing plant. ‘The company, with 
the largest single U.S. private imvest- 
iment in Cuba in recent vears, had been 
among a group secking a working ac 
commodation with the Castro govern- 
ment. 

Politically, the U.S. government is 
taking a tougher attitude toward the 
Cuban regime. Secv. of State Herter 
sternly rejected Prime Minister Castro's 
implication that the U.S. was responsi 
ble for an explosion aboard a French 
ship carrying explosives (picture). Secy. 
Herter called Castro’s charges “‘ex- 
tremely provocative,” “unfounded,” and 
“irresponsible,” using the sharpest diplo 
matic language that the U.S. has 


so far addressed to the Cuban regime. 
¢ Another Maine?—lhe ship, carrying 
arms and ammunition, blew up last 
lridav alongside a Havana pier, killing 
more than 50 and injuring about 100 
people. Several Cuban publications and 
newscasters immediately charged sabo- 
tage. In a funeral oration Saturday, 
Castro clearly inpplicd that the U.S. 
had a hand in the alleged sabotage and 
invoked memories of the sinking of the 
battleship Maine in Havana harbor in 
1898, which led to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

This brought Herter’s quick and 
heated reply, intimating that Cuba 1s 
provoking a break in diplomatic rela 
tions with the U.S. He said that the 
U.S. “finds itself increasingly obliged 
to question the good faith of Your Ex 
cellency’s government with respect to 
a desire for improved relations between 
our governments.” A formal note will 
follow Herter’s protest. 

The next dav, Cuban Foreign Main- 
ister Raul Roa fired back an answer, la- 
belling Herter’s statements “insulting” 
and demanding “absolute — respect” 
from the U.S. At midweek, the diplo- 
matic situation was critical. 

e Whodunit?—In both Havana and 
Washington, there has been much 
speculation about the cause of the ex 
plosion and, if it was sabotage, who did 
it and why. Cubans appear to be split 
over two possibilities—either it was an 
accident, or the U.S. did it to prevent 
arms from reaching the Castro govern 
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ment. The U.S. has maintained an 
embargo on arms shipments to the 
Caribbean area for some time, and has 
asked its allies to cooperate. The em- 
bargo is among the sorest issues be- 
tween the U.S. and Cuba. 

In the U.S., speculation is divided 
among three possibilities: 

¢ The Communists caused the ex- 
plosion to further discord between the 
U.S. and Cuba. They hope to establish 
a Communist or pro-Communist gov- 
ernment in Cuba, or to provoke U.S. 
military intervention similar to the 
Soviet suppression of the 1956 Hungar- 
ian revolt. 

e The revolutionary government is 
behind the blowup, either with or with- 
out Castro’s knowledge. It needs con- 
tinuous turmoil and threats of U.S. 
aggression to justify coming _ total 
nationalization of U.S. property in 
Cuba. The regime may also be prepar- 
ing to reveal an arms deal with the 
Soviet bloc, and needs an excuse to 
justify it. Cuban military officers are 
reported to be in Czechoslovakia nego- 
tiating for jet airplanes, instructors, and 
airport equipment. 

e Followers of former Dictator 
Batista or other opponents of Castro’s 
government did it to foster dissension 
at home and between Cuba and the 
U.S., hoping this will lead to the over- 
throw of the Castro regime. 

Ihe exact cause of the tragedy, like 
that of the sinking of the Maine, will 
probably never be determined. In the 
short run, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence. Impressions on public opinion 
both in Cuba and the U.S. will sway 
the course of events more than facts. 
Unless the Castro regime makes a 
deliberate attempt to arrest the move- 
ment toward diplomatic crisis, or the 
U.S. can find a wav to avert it, a 
break is practically inevitable. 
¢ Effects on Business—In the volatile 
situation, it is increasingly difficult for 
U.S. companies to do business in Cuba. 
Chis is illustrated by Freeport Sulphur’s 
decision to suspend operations of its 
new nickel and cobalt concentrating 
facilities at Moa Bav after several 
months of negotiations with Cuban of- 
ficials. On Mar. 3 it filed notice, as 
required by Cuban law, that it will shut 
down in one month. This action makes 
the company legally liable to “interven- 
tion” by the Cuban government. 

Ihe company says that restrictions 
under the revolutionary mining law, par- 
ticularly a 25% export tax on its prod- 
uct, and the general political instability 
led to the pull-out. The Moa Bay 
plant, which originally called for a $75- 
million investment, is not complete. 
But the company’s sources of funds, in- 
cluding New York banks, have refused 
to allow the company to draw on the 
last $13.5-million in credits needed to 
finish construction. The creditors sav 
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'reeport cannot be sure of economic 


operation under current conditions in 
Cuba. Freeport’s directors are unwill- 
ing to advance further funds to its 
subsidiary for the same reasons. Moa 
Bay Mining has been trving to get the 
Cuban government to ease the restric- 
tions, but to little avail. So it was left 
with little choice but to shut down. 
¢ Soviets Might Help—Whether the 
Cuban government will take the facili- 
ties over and attempt to operate them 
is impossible to predict. Industry 
observers doubt that Cuba has enough 
trained technicians to run the plant 
properly, if it did intervene. But Castro 
might ask the Soviet bloc to send tech- 
niclans under the recent $100-million 
technical assistance pact agreed to by 
Castro and Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Mikoyan (BW —Feb.20’60,p47). 

Moa Bay Mining’s withdrawal from 
Cuba has had a marked effect on the 
rest of the U.S. business community 
there. Many businessmen think that 
unless there’s a drastic reversal of the 
trend, other U.S. concerns will be leav- 
ing. Cuba’s refusal to release for- 
eign exchange has put an especially 
deep crimp into U.S. business there. 

\s the Cuban government moves in 
on private enterprise, both foreign and 
domestic, economic chaos is bound to 
follow. Some observers sav this doesn’t 
bother the revolutionaries, that they are 
determined to knock the economic 
structure apart and then rebuild it as 
a state-controlled economy. In_ the 
meantime, the economic pinch will 
most likely result in a tighter political 
dictatorship over the nation. 
e¢ U.S. Plans—The U.S. government is 
speaking less softly in this situation, 
but has not vet fashioned a big stick to 
protect U.S. property and interests in 
Cuba. At midweck, however, the Ad- 
ministration indicated it would soon 
ask the Congress for a four-vear renewal 
of the Sugar Act, amending it to give 
the President blanket authority to revise 
quotas and tarriffs on sugar imports to 
best fit the national interest. 

Not all will be smooth on this re- 
quest. Influential Congressional leaders 
are loath to give up what thev consider 
legislative prerogatives and will likely 
press for a one-year renewal, with an 
amendment giving the President only 
moderate authority to change sugar 
quotas and tariffs. 

In his address to the nation Tuesday 
evening, the President reaffirmed the 
U.S. policy of non-intervention in 
Cuba’s internal affairs. But he also 
warned that tyranny imposed upon any 
of the Americas from outside or with 
outside support—by force, threat, or 
subversion—would violate the non-inter- 
vention policy. He said the U.S. would 
expect the Organization of American 
States “‘to take appropriate collective 
action.” 


Punch | 


Last week, a former vice-president of 
Walston & Co., Inc., one of the ten 
biggest brokerage houses in Wall Street, 
was arrested and charged with stealing 
$170,000 from his emplover over thc 
last five years. According to the New 
York district attornev’s office, he took 
another $100,000 and “change’’ for 
which he can’t be prosecuted, because 
of the statute of limitations. The money 
helped to finance some high living in 
Manhattan and Las Vegas night spots. 

On the surface, the case seemed sim 
ple enough. In spite of elaborate safe- 
guards, swiping from the boss is as 
common as ever these davs. One esti- 
mate puts the loss at $1-billion a year, 
in everything from cash to paper clips. 
¢ Modern Theft—But [rank B. Had 
erer, who is charged with victimizing 
Walston, found a new twist. Accord 
ing to the district attorney, he used 
IBM cards for his theft. Disclosure of 
his defalcation—which he has admitted 

-immediately set auditors and account 
ants at other firms to checking whether 
their own control systems are adequate 
In fact, word of the loss was leaked to 
other Wall Street houses over a week 
before it was revealed publicly so that 
the firms could check their own books. 
It also worried the D. A.’s office, which 
feels that fixing an IBM card is difficult 
to pin on anyone. 

Haderer is not reallv an electronic 

swindler, despite his use of Walston’s 
[BM punch card installation to trans 
fer funds into his personal brokerage 
accounts, and then into his own pocket 
Ihe way he transferred funds was not 
at all new or unorthodox. Involving 
switches from the firm’s interest in 
come account to an emplovee’s personal 
account, it was first emploved in a sim 
ilar embezzlement in 1930, long before 
punch card equipment was in wide us« 
on Wall Street. 
e Early Bird—Haderer was in charge 
of Walston’s back office where all ac 
counting and bookkeeping is done. ‘To 
carry out his manipulation, he used to 
come to work at 5:30 a.m. on Sundav, 
the only time in Walston’s operation 
when nobody is in the office. Then he 
punched up four IBM cards that al 
tered the records, inserted them in the 
right place among the 500,000 or so 
cards filed at the office at any onc 
time, and typed up a four-part form 
purporting to cover the receipt of cash 
From then on, the regular Walston ac 
counting procedure—which — Haderet 
himself had designed and_ installed 
took over; Haderer got credit on the 
books for paving into his account with- 
out actually putting in any cash. 

Because of his skill in setting up the 
svstem, Walston’s books were never 
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thrown out of balance in a manner 
that would be detected in the ordinary 
course of business. Once Haderer had 
the funds credited to his account, the 
rest was simple; he just bought some 
stock, held it for a few davs, and then 
sold it. When the stock was sold, he 
simply drew out the proceeds. 

To get away with this, Haderer had 
to rely on his intricate knowledge of 
how the Walston accounting system 
works. He was able to put cards in and 
take them out at various stages in the 
process of taking a trial balance, so 
that the Walston books alwavs seemed 
to check out. But basically, savs Harold 

Petrillo, partner in Haskins & Sells, 
\Walston’s auditor, what he did ‘“‘was 
the same as taking ink cradicator to an 
old-fashioned ledger book; only in this 
case he used an IBM punch machine.’ 
¢ Legal Knots—But the legal problems 
saised bv Haderer’s actions are new and 
Jerome Kidder, the assistant 
New York district attorney handling 
the prosecution, said: “When books are 
changed with pen and ink, vou can trace 
the handwriting. But an IBM card is 
completely impersonal; if one — is 
changed, there’s no way of knowing 
who changed it. Lord knows what I'd 
do if he didn’t admit it.” 

What did trip Haderer up was the 
activity in his account. Bv_ chance, 
James E.. White. Walston vice- president 
and sceretary, “the most Suspicious guy 
south of Fulton Street,” happened to 
overhear a remark that somebody—and 
three 


serious. 


cmployee accounts were men- 
tioncd—“‘knows how to dodge the mar- 


gin rules.” He investigated; two were 
O.K., but the third was Haderer’s. 

¢ Inside Controls—Accountants — feel 
strongly that while Walston’s system of 
internal accounting controls is a good 
one, it should have been supplemented 
by an internal audit department, re- 
porting directly to Vernon C. Walston, 
the board chairman. Walston did hire 
an internal auditor last November, but 
so far practical problems have prevented 
him from putting an audit system into 
operation. 

Surprisingly, only a few of the largest 
Wall Street firms have internal vaditme 
departments. All firms have carefully 
designed systems to catch crrors, but 
this doesn’t help when there's a deliber- 
ate cffort to rig the books, whether thc 
books are kept by computer or by 
hand. 

In addition, a privately owned broker- 
age house doesn’t get the same kind of 
complete audit from outside account- 


ants to which a publicly held company is 


subjected. A brokerage balance sheet 
does get a meticulous going-over, accord- 
ing to detailed Securities & Exchange 
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Cards Cover Up a Thief's Tracks 





1 First step in Walston V-P Haderer’s scheme was to arrive in deserted office at 5:30 a.m. 


Sunday. 


2 He punched fake cards adding to funds 


in his own account. 


and New York Stock Ex- 
But the profit and loss 


Commission 
change rules 
statement—the only place were Hader 
er’s looting would show up—is not nor- 


mally examined. And if a firm has no 
internal audit department, the P&L is 
never checked independently at all. 
Haderer, as head of the accounting 
department, was, in effect, his own au 
ditor. 

Two Kinds of Checks—What it 
comes down to is. this: Customers’ 
funds and securities are carefully 
checked, but the firm’s money is subject 
to relatively loose controls. (Whe $270, 
000 Taderer took was all Walston 
monev—and all covered bv insurance.) 


He had set up accounting system himself, could read coded punch cards. 


3 \nother bogus card was filed in interest 
income account to make it balance. 





Vernon Walston doesn’t agree that 
an internal audit would have stopped 
Haderer. “We get too many pieces of 
paper up there [in the accounting de 
partment] for anvbody to check.” 

But Petrillo points to Haderer’s 
scheme involving the four-part form 
original and three carbons) purporting 
to cover the receipt of cash. Haderet 
destroyed all but one strategic copy, 
which was routed through the margin 
department, the only place where the 
credit entrv in Haderer’s account had to 
be checked against a receipt for incom- 
ing cash. “An internal auditor would 
have checked on the missing copies 
right awav,”” he adds. 
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Puerto Rico Bids as Tax Haven 


@ Island gets into competition with 40 countries that 


offer foreign tax-saving bases for big companies. 


@ Its real aim, though, is to get the companies to 
build Puerto Rican plants in its industrialization plan. 


@ Another move in same direction is free trade zone 


to be set up this summer at west coast port of Mayaguez. 


Mailmen making the rounds in New 
York’s gleaming 666 Fifth Avenue sky- 
scraper during recent weeks have been 
leaving unusually heavy bundles on the 
21st floor. The bundles contained en- 
velopes addressed to the Puerto Rican 
Economic Development Administration 
office there; their return addresses were 
of some of the bluest of blue-chip cor- 
porations and individual investors. 

Although the letters were postmarked 
in cities as distant from one another 
is San Francisco and Miami, their texts 
were as alike as peas in a pod. How, the 
writers asked, could they learn more 
about setting up international trading 
corporations—or base companies—in 
Puerto Rico to save on taxes? 
¢ No Accident—Not since Puerto 
Rico’s Operation Bootstrap program got 
going early in the 1950s have so many 
major corporations simultaneously ex- 
pressed an interest in the island. That 
thev should do so now is no accident. 
Their interest was kindled by a couple 
of newsletters that cited the possibility 
of using Puerto Rico as a tax haven. 

(his possibility isn’t the only reason 
for businessmen to be talking about 
Puerto Rico these davs. Many are spec- 
ulating how to cash in this summer 
when a foreign trade zone is established 
it its west coast port of Mavaguez. 
Some are merely wondering what will 
happen to them—or to competitors— 
when tax concessions under Bootstrap 
run out. But the tax haven idea in- 
trigues corporations that had never 
thought much of Puerto Rico before. 
¢ Tax Haven Economics—A tax haven 
can be anv one of 40 countries that 

unlike the U.S.—don’t tax “‘offshore’’ 
income—that is, income earned outside 
that tax haven country. Probably the 
best known is Panama (BW—Oct.1’55, 
pl22). 

A base company is the subsidiary a 
U.S. corporation establishes in, say, 
Panama. The U.S. corporation has the 
income from its operations in other 
foreign countries remitted to the base 
company. The base company banks the 
money. When money is required for 
investment in one of the other coun- 
tries, the base company mails the check. 
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So long as the monev does not return 
to the U.S., it is not subject to U.S. 
income tax. Eventually, of course, 
that part of the money that is not 
invested abroad will come home and 
be taxable. 

¢ Pioneer—No one seriously thought 
of using Puerto Rico as a tax haven 
until the idea occurred to the Glidden 
Co. of Cleveland (paints, foods, chemi- 
cals) in 1958. But, in retrospect, Puerto 
Rico seems to be a logical haven be- 
cause under its unique agreement with 
the federal government, its citizens are 
U.S. citizens but pay no federal in- 
come taxes—and neither do Puerto 
Rican corporations. 

After a big jump in its foreign sales 
and in its licensing and assistance agree- 
ments with foreign manufacturers, Glid- 
den in 1955 incorporated Glidden In- 
ternational, C.A., in Venezuela—an- 
other tax haven. In 1957, Glidden 
moved the operations to Nassau. But a 
series of housing, personnel, and com- 
munications problems—plus the desire 
to get from the sterling area to the 
dollar area—persuaded Glidden to move 
to Puerto Rico in 1958. 

Having found no law that authorized 
base companies, Glidden asked the 
Puerto Rican Treasury Dept. for a 
tuling. Treasury Secy. Jose R. Noguera 
held that Puerto Rico had to tax “‘off- 
shore” income under present law, but 
Glidden could establish in Puerto Rico 
a branch of its existing base company 
in Venezuela. Then Puerto Rico 
would tax only income that was earned 
by operations on the island itself. 

So now, Glidden’s San Juan branch, 
with a staff of 14, manages the licens- 
ing operations around the world, along 
with two wholesale-retail paint branches 
in Puerto Rico and one in Panama. 
¢ Official—When word of this began to 
get around, other companies approached 
‘Treasury Secy. Noguera, and got from 
him the legal basis for his ruling. It’s a 
section of the tax law providing that for 
a foreign corporation—such as Glidden’s 
Venezuclan subsidiary—“gross income 
includes only gross income from sources 
within Puerto Rico.” 

Noguera’s statement got into circula- 


tion. Then J. Diaz Hernandez, the 
mainland chief of the industrial develop- 
ment section of Puerto Rico’s Economic 
Development Administration (EDA), 
elaborated in a speech last month be- 
fore the New York Board of Trade. 

Diaz ticked off the advantages of 
using Puerto Rico as a tax haven: pro- 
tection of the U.S. flag, stable govern- 
ment, no threat of expropriation, use of 
the dollar instead of another currency, 
similar corporation laws, good communi- 
cations and airplane connections. 

Diaz noted complaints that Puerto 
Rico can’t become a real tax haven so 
long as corporations can benefit only 
by establishing there branches of their 
foreign subsidiaries. He pointed out 
that his government now is working on 
legislation to permit base companies to 
be incorporated there. Still to be set- 
tled later: local receipts taxes. 

e Aim—In its new role as tax haven, 
the government of Puerto Rico has a 
larger aim in mind. Once companies 
establish paper-shuffling offices in Puerto 
Rico, it hopes they will think of Puerto 
Rico as a place to build branch plants. 

It is constantly sceking opportu- 
nities to diversify its economy with 
manufacturing. Since it began in 1948 
to encourage industrial development 
with commonwealth and municipal 
tax exemptions—on top of the impor- 
tant exemption from the federal income 
tax—Puerto Rico has made real strides. 

From 1948 to last Jan. 1, Puerto 

Rico gained a net of 600 industrial 
plants (after deducting 200 that had to 
close for a number of reasons) emplov- 
ing 45,000 persons. If that employ- 
ment figure fell wav short of the am- 
bitious goal of 80,000 bv 1960, the 
government is not dismaved. Per capita 
income rose from $292 to $511 during 
the period. 
e Free Zone—It is also in the hope of 
gaining more manufacturing employ- 
ment that the government applied to 
the Commerce Dept.’s Foreign ‘Trade 
Zones Board to designate Mavaguez as 
a foreign trade zone. 

Mayaguez, when formally approved 
soon, will be the first such zone off the 
mainland. (The other four are in New 
York, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle.) In such a zone, a manufacturer 
can import raw materials from foreign 
countries and process them into fin- 
ished products. So long as he keeps 
cither a component or a finished prod- 
uct inside the zone, he doesn’t have to 
tic up cash by paving duties or excise 
taxes. If he takes it out into Puerto 
Rico or the mainland, he pays a dutv 
only on the value of the imported raw 
matcrial—not on the value added bv 
manufacture within the zone. If he 
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These illustrations are 
actual reproductions from 
sections of high-speed 
film used to analyze con- 
tact operation. Taken at 
7500 frames per second. 
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Test movies at 
7500 frames/second 


... freeze” motion—enabling engineers to 
study action of Allen-Bradley Motor Control 
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Here we see high-speed photography capture the motion of contacts that is 
thousands of times too fast for the human eye to follow. At 7500 frames 
per second, a special camera provides an accurate and permanent contact 
action record. By projecting the film at slow speed, A-B engineers can 
examine the structural behavior of components, such as contacts, plungers, 
springs, etc. And when this film is projected onto the screen of a special 
motion analyzer, precision measurements—to 1/1000 of an inch—are 
possible. Allen-Bradley makes use of every available facility to study and 
make certain that the Allen-Bradley control you buy will live up to its 
reputation for long life and trouble free performance. 

High-speed photography is but one step in the exhaustive testing and 
rigid production control that stand behind the world-famous A-B trade- 
mark of quality. Insist on Allen-Bradley for all your control requirements— 
it is a decision that will save you money through the years. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


Quality Motor Control 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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ships it out to other foreign countries, 
the U.S. duty never applies. 

Teodoro Moscoso, administrator of 
EDA, explains that the Puerto Rican 
government proposed Mayaguez be- 
cause it wants to give the island’s 
economic development some geographic 
balance. Mayaguez, the third largest 
citv, has little industry. 

From Mavaguez, manufacturers could 
ship their products to the U.S. or 
Puerto Rico. But it would make even 
more sense to ship to other places in 
Latin America—as two European auto- 
mobile manufacturers are reported 
planning to do—because of the im- 
munity from U.S. tariffs. 

To drum up business for the pro- 
posed trade zone, the government is 
making available not only its battery 
of tax concessions, but also land and 
buildings at low rates, machinery and 
equipment loans. 
¢ Time Running Out—This possibility 
of attracting new manufacturers occurs 
just as tax exemptions are starting to 
run out for the old ones. 

Puerto Rico’s original industrial de- 
velopment act of 1948 freed manu- 
facturers from taxes fully until the end 
of fiscal 1959, then partially through 
fiscal 1962. Bv 1953, this had attracted 
258 factories. 

"hen the legislature passed the 1954 
ict establishing a flat 10-vear exemption 
for certain major tvpes of income, a 
range of five to 10 vears for others. 

A number of companies were 
switched over from the 1948 act to the 
1954 act, but 59 were not. Their ex- 
emption dropped to 75% during the 
current fiscal vear, will drop to 50% 
on July 1. EDA recently surveyed them 
to see how manv would close up shop 
when their exemptions run out com- 
pletely in 1962. Its finding: 44 would 
stav anyway, seven were undecided, and 
eight would probablv leave. It noted 
that those planning to leave tended to 
be smaller and pay lower wages. 
¢ Not Forever—Moscoso, the EDA 
boss, opposes granting additional tax 
exemption to companies whose benefits 
ire running out. “The purpose in grant- 
ing these plants tax exemption,” he 
said, “was to get them started, not to 
give them a free ride forever.” 

Anvwav, Moscoso contends, U.S. 
branch plants will find the Puerto Rican 
maximum income tax rate of 36% at- 
tractive in comparison to the federal 
rate of 52%. 

As the law now stands, no new ap- 
plications will be accepted after 1963. 
Moscoso would extend the law, and 
change it somewhat. He would give 
companics a choice of a flat 10 vears 
of 100% exemption or 20 years of 50% 
cxemption. Either way, he would start 
the exemption period from the year a 
company first shows a profit, instead of 
from the start of operation, as now. 
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Strike Halts Movie-Making 


Screen actors and writers at 
seven major studios demand 
residual payments for post-1948 
movies sold to television. 


One of the strangest strikes in his- 
tory began last Monday when the Screen 
Actors Guild struck seven out of eight 
major Hollywood motion picture stu- 
dios. The struck studios are 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, M-G-M, Paramount, Colum- 
bia, Warner Bros., Allied Artists, and 
Disney. Some top industry executives 
predict a long strike. 

The strike is strange because some 
of the strikers are also employers. As 
actors and therefore members of SAG, 
they are on strike. But as independent 
producers they are working, and they 
are hiring other actors because the inde- 
pendent motion picture company they 
head has come to terms with the Guild. 

Another paradox is that the strikers 
are forbidden by their guilds to make 
a product for one outlet but not for 
another. ‘That is, the actors cannot 
work for producers of motion pictures 
for theatrical release, but they can work 
in films that are being made for TV. 
¢ Issues—In Hollywood, the strike is 
called the “gravy war.’”” That's because 
the Screen Actors Guild, and before it 
the Screen Writers branch of the Writ- 
ers Guild of America West, Inc., struck 
because members want a cut of the 
revenue that might come if and when 
pictures made for theatrical release since 
Aug. 1, 1948, are sold to TV. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc.—the only 
studio that has signed up—agreed to pay 
the writers 2% and the actors 6% of 
the gross revenues obtained from thc 
sale of these films to T'V, after taking 
out 40% for distribution costs. If the 
full library of films originally made for 
theaters is sold to TV, it might bring 
$250-million, according to Varicty. 

In addition to writers and actors, 
several other groups are demanding a 
piece of the pie. The Screen Directors 
Guild, whose contract ends Apr. 30, has 
to be dealt with. So does the Interna- 
tional Alliance of ‘Theatrical Stage Em 
plovees, which represents carpenters, 
electricians, and propmen. 
¢ Pot Boilers—Despite the walkout, 
Hollywood hasn’t ground to a_ stop. 
Universal, of course, is continuing full 
production. Other studios are making 
TV films or are renting facilities to peo- 
ple who are. Also, the Screen Actors 
Guild has come to terms with 11 in- 
dependent companies and it’s among 
this group that you get the paradox of 
persons who are out on strike as actors 
but hard at work as producers. For ex- 
ample, rank Sinatra’s Dorchester Pro- 





PROP tombstone marks the spot where 
stars walked out on 20th Century-Fox. 


ductions, Inc., has signed with the 
guilds and is continuing work on 


Ocean’s Eleven at Warner Bros. studio. 
¢ Repercussions—The motion picture 
theaters probably won't feel the effect 
of the strike until December. There are 
enough finished pictures ready for re- 
lease to fill the pipelines until then. As 
for the workers, about 5,000 had been 
laid off at midweek. 

But the strike could have serious re- 
percussions on the future of the motion 
picture industry. Observers expect the 
strike to last at least six weeks—long 
enough for many films now in_ the 
works to get canceled permanently. 
That would damage the studios finan 
cially just when they were beginning to 
get back on their fect. 

Some industry people feel that the 
strike will help complete a big change 
in the way pictures are made. ‘The 
studios have changed a great deal since 
1946, when the majors were each turn- 
ing out 50-odd pictures a vear. Then 
the theaters were split off from the 
motion picture production companies, 
following an antitrust consent decree. 

The loss of guaranteed outlets and 
the competition from television slowly 
cut into film production, until today 
the number of films made each vear is 
half that of 1946. ‘Two studios—RKO 
and Republic—have gone out of busi- 
ness as film makers. The studios that 
have survived make only half the pic- 
tures that are released under their own 
banners. The remainder are made by 
“independents” who share in the 
profits. The studios finance the in- 
dependents, rent them facilities, and 
distribute their product for a fee. Now 
some observers feel the strike will force 
this trend to its conclusion, so that the 
studios make no pictures themselves. 
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Bathyscaph “Trieste”, looking like something straight 
out of Jules Verne, has already made more than 50 scien- 
tific voyages to the ocean depths. High-strength nickel- 
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chromium-molybdenum steel protects occupants of 
spherical cabin from underwater pressures up to 1100 at- 
mospheres, or more than 16,000 pounds per square inch. 


Built to explore an unknown world 


How nickel alloy steel guards 
explorers against the crushing 
pressures of ocean depths 


The bathyscaph, a deep-sea vessel, 
was invented by the Swiss professor, 
Auguste Piccard, who in the past 
years has built two: the first one was 
FNRS 2; its steel cabin is now used 
by the French Navy (FNRS 3). The 
other one is “‘Trieste’’, now property 
of the U. S. Navy. 

“Trieste” has been down 65 times 
and recently set a new world’s record 
by descending 36,000 feet below the 
surface of the Pacific Ocean. 

At these depths, water pressure 
would crush a conventional subma- 
rine. But the bathyscaph is not so 
vulnerable... 


INCO NICKEL 


Its cabin, hanging under the ship’s 
hull like a giant bubble, is specially 
designed, using high strength nickel- 
chromium-molybdenum steel three 
and a half inches thick. This steel 
bubble, weighing eleven tons and 
nearly seven feet in diameter, is 
large enough to hold two men in com- 
fort — and safety. 


Problems solved. In perfecting the 
bathyscaph, its designers naturally 
ran into many problems. But one by 
one they overcame their difficulties. 
And quite often it was with the help 
of Nickel... 

This is especially true of the Nickel 
which is part of the nickel-chromium- 
molybdenum steel of the cabin. They 
have Nickel, too, in the stainless steel 
of vital instruments, among them 


those in the ballast releasing system. 
And they also use Nickel in elec- 
trical resistances which operate as 
thermometers for water temperature. 


A metal of many uses. Either alone 
or with other elements, Nickel im- 
proves hundreds of alloys, making 
possible almost any desired combina- 
tion of properties for meeting spe- 
cific fabricating or service demands. 


Do you have a metal problem? One 
that involves corrosion... stress... 
fatigue... high or low temperatures 
or some other troublesome factor? A 
nickel-containing material may pro- 
vide your answer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street Anco, New York5, N.Y. 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 








In Business 


Two Pilot Plants to Test Convertibility 


Of Semi-Taconite Into Usable Iron Ore 


lhe commercial potentialities of semi-taconite—low- 
grade nonmagnetic iron ores—in Minnesota will be tested 
in pilot plants to be built by two leading ore producers. 

U. S. Steel’s Oliver Iron Mining Div. will build a 
5-ton-per-hour experimental plant at Coleraine, near 
its Trout Lake concentration plant. M. A. Hanna Co. 
plans a similar setup near its Nashwauk-Cooley mines, in 
Itasca County. 

The abundant Mesabi supply of semi-taconite has been 
ill-regarded as a source of ore because of its low iron 
content and the difficulties of separating out the iron. 
But Oliver and Hanna have preliminary findings that 
indicate a roasting process will change the semi-taconite 
into an artificial magnetite easily separable by existing 
methods. If commercial production does develop it will 
not be for many years. 


Dallas-Houston Gets Air Service 


With Commuter Schedules and Fares 


The exceptional density of air trafic on the 245-mile, 
70-minute run from Dallas to Houston has brought the 
creation of a new airline that offers a commuter-type rush 
hour service at markedly low fares. 

Lone Star Airlines this weekend began non-stop service 
with six roundtrip flights a day, and with plans for 40 
per week. The one-way fare was only $11.88, compared 
with the $15.95 for air-coach and $19.31 for first class 
charged by Braniff International Airways, which operates 
the only other non-stop Dallas-Houston line. 

Lone Star has leased three 44-passenger Martin 202s, 
and has an option on an 80-passenger DC, if traffic 
justifies it. David M. Segal, Denver businessman who 
owns a shade over 59% of the stock, says he is looking 
over the “commuter possibilities of Austin and San An- 
tonio.” 


Another Postponement in Bid Rules 


That Give Imported Materials a Break 


Political pressures have forced Commerce officials for 
the third time to postpone the effective date on which 
Buy American regulations must be followed by state high- 
way departments in awarding contracts for the multi- 
billion-dollar federal-aid highway construction. 

The law requires that domestic suppliers be given 
only a 6% differential—-12% in some cases—in meeting 
the price competition from abroad. Importers of rein- 
forcing bars and cement from Japan, Luxemburg, Bel- 
gium, Germany, France, and Mexico have been under 
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cutting domestic prices by as much as 25% 
within easy reach of coastal and Gulf ports. 

The regulation originally was to become effective last 
July—and the latest Mar. 1 deadline was extended to 
May 1 after Gov. David Lawrence and other Pennsyl- 
vania officials had personally protested its impact on 
employment in their state. 

With political implications so strong, there’s specula- 
tion that government officials will seek some way to hold 
off the regulation, if at all possible, until after Election 
Day. 


in states 


Tuscarora Indians Lose Court Battle 


With Niagara River Power Project 


The Supreme Court this week reversed a lower court 
ruling and swept aside a major legal roadblock to con- 
struction of the Niagara River hydroelectric project. 

In a 6-to-3 ruling, the court says that the Tuscarora 
Indians must give up 1,300 acres of tribal land needed 
for a storage reservoir to serve the planned power project. 
The Indians had objected that Congress did not spe- 
cifically consent in 1957 to condemnation of their tribal 
lands when it authorized construction of the $700-million 
Niagara project. 

The majority ruling says the ‘Tuscarora lands are not 
legal “reservations” as that word is used in the Federal 
Power Act. For that reason, Justice Whittaker said, 
it is not necessary for the power commission to exclude 
use of the Tuscarora lands for the reservoir to be built 
by the New York State Power Authority. 


® e . 
Business Briefs 


Diaper service for Air Force babies is big business; 
Congress has been asked to fork over $140,000 in the next 
fiscal year to provide diapers for use in government hos- 
pitals. ‘The Air Force says it’s cheaper—at about 1¢ per 
diaper—to hire the service than to buy and clean the 
diapers. 


The Federal Aviation Agency has allocated $59-million 
for 314 projects of airport improvement in fiscal 196); 
more than $45.1-million of this will go for projects 
directly connected with landings and takeoffs. ‘The FAA 
continues to discourage the old habit of using most of 
its moncy for terminal construction. 


Shipowners are asking Congress to raise the 50% 
ceiling on subsidies for merchant ships built in U.S. 
yards. ‘The ceiling, aimed at wiping out the difference 
between costs in foreign and U.S. yards, was established 
in 1936; now U.S. shipbuilders say the differential should 
be even larger. 


The House Banking Committee this week O.K.'d a 
housing bill that prescribes a billion-dollar stimulus for 
homebuilding, but Congress as a whole is cool to the 
bill. ‘The measure would tap federal funds to finance 
$1-billion in FHA and VA loans for new low-cost houses 
in areas where credit is short. 
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In the heart of Lake Charles... 


Lake Charles, Louisiana ... city on the move. 
Industrial hub of the Gulf Coast. Major port and 
center of Louisiana’s petroleum industry. Big pro- 
ducer of chemicals. Home of the world’s largest rice 
mill. Good home, too, to 70,000 people. 

In Lake Charles, the demand for power grows 
steadily, in the long run, but with daily and seasonal 
demands varying from light to heavy. These fluctu- 
ating demands emphasize the importance of auto- 
matic voltage regulation to maintain steady voltage 
under all load conditions. That’s why the Gulf 
States Utilities Company has recently installed a 
7500 Kva Wagner Load Tap Changing Power Trans- 
former in the downtown commercial area. 

This compact unit utilizes a new design in the load 
tap changing mechanism, which has been greatly 
simplified to provide quiet operation and long oper- 
ating life with extremely little maintenance. 
Constant research and development have kept 
Wagner up front in transformer design for more 
than 65 years... made Wagner a leader in power 
planning. So, remember this: 

Wagner makes a complete line of transformers for 
industrial and power company needs. If your power 
needs present a critical (or even a potential) 
problem, call your nearby Wagner Sales Engineer. 
He'll help you plan your power program . . . suggest 
Wagner power and unit substation transformers that 
will meet your needs for years to come. There are 
Wagner branches in 32 principal cities. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Missouri 


Wagner magnetic amplifier control « 4 
equipment senses any voltage 
fluctuation in the line and 
automatically regulates the 
voltage to meet the demand. 
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Photo by Rybiski, Lake Charles, Lovisiana 


This Wasner 

LTC TRANSFORMER 
Assures Automatic 
Voltage Regulation 




























“YOU DON’T SHOP FOR VALVES 


when you aim to build 


completely reliable equipment like our 


HERSEY METERS” 


— says Hersey-Sparling Meter Company, Dedham, Mass 
Main Office and Plant, Dedham, Mass 


Hersey Detector-Fire Service Meter, equipped with Jenkins Underwriters’ tron Gate Vaive 


Century-old Hersey-Sparling Meter Company 
does everything possible to make good its slo- 
gan — You can’t buy a better Water Meter 
than Hersey. One example is seen in a rule 
that any part of the meter not made by Hersey 
must be obtained from sources which have 
Hersey’s own policy of making the Best. For 
valves, Hersey’s standard for quality has been 
JENKINS for 35 years. 

Hersey-Sparling’s customers, like the buyers 
of any equipment that incorporates valves, see 
the famous Jenkins DIAMOND trade-mark on 


for 35 years, Hersey Meters have been equipped with JENKINS VALVES 


the valves as a sure sign that nothing has been 
spared in assuring reliability and low mainte- 
nance costs. Architects, engineers, contractors 
and operating men are bound to respect equip- 
ment that carries the valves they so often specify 
to assure trouble-free piping systems. 

Of course, valves of less quality can be 
had for a little less money. But it is worth 
remembering that Jenkins Valves, so widely 
known for reliability, cost no more than any 
good valves. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17. 


J KE N KI N S VALVE S Browns 4 MOST TRUSTED TRADE-MARK IN THE VALVE WORLD 
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SERVICE 


An end of the Senate civil rights debate is in sight. But it’s still 
probably two or three weeks distant. The prospect seems more certain 
than ever that the end, when it finally does come, will mean less than a 
total victory for either side. 


The major development of this week was the creation of a parlia- 
mentary situation—forced by efforts of a “liberal” Democratic-Republican 
coalition to close out debate by imposing cloture—that gave the Senate 
leadership a chance honorably to abandon the round-the-clock meeting. 


Publicly, both Democratic Leader Lyndon Johnson and Republican 
Leader Everett M. Dirksen grumbled that the cloture move was premature. 
Privately, they and most of their colleagues received the break with grati- 
tude. Nerves were fraying, tempers growing short. In sum, physical 
endurance limits of some senators in delicate health were being perilously 
tested by the continuous grind. (The death during the week of Sen. Richard 
Neuberger in Oregon had no connection with the legislative spectacle in 
Washington. Ill health had foreclosed his participation in the debate.) 


The outlook: Having interrupted its marathon, the Senate will be 
inclined to wait for House passage of a civil rights bill rather than plunge 
once more into what, in effect, would amount to a brand new filibuster. 
The House bill, expected to pass within a week or 10 days, will contain 
new guarantees for voting rights of Southern Negroes. But it will be 
less harsh from the viewpoint of Southern lawmakers than proposals 
advocated in the Senate by Northern, Eastern, and Western “liberals.” 


The Senate can turn its attention to other business in the period 
between now and delivery of the House bill. Once the House acts, its bill 
will be subjected to debate in the Senate, but the odds now favor final 
action by the end of March or early in April. 


The result of New Hampshire’s Presidential “beauty contest,” the first 
of 1960, cheers backers of both Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon and Democratic 
Sen. John F. Kennedy. But it was not an open primary—that is, voters could 
not cross party lines—and the results do not permit any substantial conclu- 
sions to be drawn. 


Kennedy’s walkaway on the Democratic side is notable mainly because 
it cut down New Hampshire’s normal GOP voting edge of 2-to-1 to about 
114-to-1. But the primary was little more than a neighborhood trial run for 
the Massachusetts senator. A bigger test of his popular appeal outside his 
own region will come Apr. 5 in the Wisconsin primary, where he has a 
vigorous Democratic rival in Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey. 


Nixon showed popular strength in obtaining a heavier vote on the GOP 
side than Pres. Eisenhower four years ago. The Vice-President did it without 
campaigning in the state. Some of his Washington friends think Nixon’s 
popular vote would have been heavier but for the feuding between rival 
GOP factions of Gov. Wesley Powell and Sen. Norris Cotton. Both are Nixon 
supporters, but Powell has his eye on Cotton’s Senate seat, and Cotton knows 
it. The suspicion is that Nixon, caught in the middle, suffered somewhat. 


The “Nixon Committee” eyes court action as a new weapon in its cam- 
paign to halt racial discrimination in employment practices of federal 
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contractors. This is a new departure for the group—formally, the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts—of which Vice-Pres. Nixon is chair- 
man. Heretofore, it has relied entirely on persuasion. 


The situation: Two contractors on building jobs in Washington have been 
told the Justice Dept. will file federal court suits against them unless they 
hire Negro electricians on the federal projects. Both contractors have labor 
supply agreements with all-white union locals, but the government now 
takes the position that its initial contract with the builders—specifying equal 
job opportunity—supersedes any subsequent arrangements the contractors 
have made with the union. 


The Washington case may be settled to the Nixon Committee’s satis- 
faction without resort to the courts. But it seems inevitable that the idea 
will sometime soon be put to a test somewhere. If the principle can be 
legally established in the building trades, it will be extended to other 
business areas. 

— von 


A note on the spreading urge toward protectionism: 


Cattle raisers join those seeking higher tariffs. With no public fanfare, 
they have commenced an intense pressure campaign in both Congress and 
the executive branch. The value of fresh beef imports jumped from 
$4.5-million in 1954 to more than $190-million in 1959. 


Domestic prices still are strong, both for beef on the hoof and in the 
supermarket. This is one reason for the quietness of the cattlemen’s 
campaign. They can dramatize no strong argument for damage by imports. 
The burden of their argument, instead, is that present import trends can 
only lead them to trouble—fairly soon, they claim. 


What the cattlemen would like is to have imports rolled back to 1957 
levels via adoption of stiff tariffs that would apply to any overage. But Con- 
gress is in no mood to legislate specific tariffs. 


po ee 

The question of user charges on inland waterways seems destined for 
a revival as the result of a new study of federal transportation policy. It is 
being prepared in the Commerce Dept. for submission to the White House. 


Advance reports on the new policy paper say it includes a proposal 
to recover a part of federal costs for maintenance of the inland waterway 
network by levying tolls on commercial tugs and barges. The idea has 
only slight support in Congress. 


A new quiz of the nation’s top defense contractors is in the works. 


The question: What would disarmament mean to the economy? Sen. 
Humphrey’s Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Disarmament will seek 
views of top management in, at least, 100 companies most heavily engaged 
in defense projects. The subcommittee hopes to have questionnaires in 
the mail within the month. 


A plan for hearings on the economics of disarmament, first advanced 
last fall by Humphrey, has been laid aside for the time being. Humphrey’s 
time-consuming campaign for the Presidency is one reason, but not the 
sole reason. Backstage bickering has developed about whether the 
Humphrey subcommittee has “jurisdiction” or whether this field properly 
should be left to the Banking & Currency Committee or the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee. 
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ALLOYS BRING THE FUTURE CLOSER 


FISH FULL OF FREIGHT... Transoceanic freight may someday be carried aboard atomic-powered 
submarine freighters towing underwater barges. These ships, unaffected by weather, traveling at top speeds 
and carrying the heaviest loads, will be safe and more dependable than surface transport and may even shorten 
some trade routes. When submarine freighters become a reality, it’s a safe bet that stainless and heat-resistant 
steels and alloys will be ‘‘on deck.’ For these materials have hundreds of applications—from parts in the nucleai 


power plant to galley equipment. 


While these better, stronger alloys will contribute much to America’s future progress, they are also very much a 
part of today. Wherever you look, you see them at work .. . serving you now. Vanadium Corporation, a leading 
producer of the ferroalloys which give these metals their qualities of strength and endurance, is also a supplier of 


uranium for atomic energy. Vanadium Corporation of America, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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“NOW...THE PRODUCT SELLS ITSELF!’ [| & 
New Kodapak contour envelope th 
does everything but ring up the sale. 


TAKE A LOOK at a new, different RESULT: Sales costs are low. The A glance checks count and quality. or 
kind of package made of tough, product—so packaged —does the as “T 
durable, crystal-clear .0075” Kodapak selling. The retailer merely sup- — Packaging like this is help- ¥ “ 
Sheet. A package that not only plies counter space, checks sales, ing more and more smart manu- se 
hows the product—but f¢el/s the keeps stock. 
customer about it. One that not AND THAT’S NOT ALL! No sec- it can help your product, too 
only lets him examine it—but, feel it ondary inspection expense for 
without actually touching. 


facturers move merchandise. Perhaps CO 


For information just call our repre- 
manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer. sentative or write: = 


ch 
ur 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Kodapak Shee Cellulose Products Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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An Old Feud Out in the Open 


Reuther asks the UAW’‘s pre- 
viously detached and impartial 
Public Review Board to take 
sides on Goldwater's charges. 


The United Auto Workers—Walter 
P. Reuther, president—is the nation’s 
second largest trade union, with the 
bulk of its membership in the factories 
of the Middle West and _ practically 
none in the state of Arizona. 

Barry Goldwater is a department 
store executive and U.S. senator from 
Arizona. 

There is little to relate Reuther to 
Goldwater (pictures) except this: They 
have handed seven public-spirited citi- 
zens a very hot potato. 

Goldwater and Reuther are implac- 
able, intemperate enemies, _ largely 
through the senator’s own choosing— 
he once said Reuther and his union 
are more dangerous to America than 
Russia is. 

And because they are enemies, 
Reuther has been goaded into an im- 
petuosity that could damage one of his 
own creations, for which he has reaped 
perhaps his greatest public acclaim. 
That is the impartial Public Review 
Board. 
¢ What It Is—The Review Board— 
seven representatives of religion, law, 
and education—was established three 
years ago to insure “high moral and 
ethical standards in the administrative 
and operative practices and to 
further strengthen the democratic proc- 
esses . . . within the union.” It has 
decided 42 cases, half or more against 
the UAW’s officers and the Interna- 
tional Executive Board. 

This week, the Review Board had 
to make what its chairman, Rabbi 
Morris Adler, called “the most difficult 
decision.” It had to decide whether 
or not to grant Reuther’s request to 
“review” charges made by Goldwater 
and three fellow Republicans on the 
Senate labor-management investigating 
committee. Whichever way it decides, 
either the Review Board or the union 
will lose stature. 
¢ Can’t Win—Leaving aside initial re- 
action to the decision, the long-term 
results could lay the board open to a 
charge of being a rubber stamp for the 
union, or the UAW open to a charge 
of being tolerant of violence and other 
unsavoriness. 

It is a decision that the Review Board 
should never have had to make, and 
that its members faced unwillingly. ‘The 
union’s International Executive Board 
mouse- trapped itself and the Review 
Board in a manner scarcely credible ex- 
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cept that the name of Goldwater has 
the same effect on Reuther as a kick in 
the shins on anyone else. Then, too, 
Reuther and the Public Review Board 
have never had quite the same view of 
the board’s function. 


When Honesty Hurts 


This is the background of the di- 
lemma: 

Early last month, news stories began 
coming from Washington indicating 
that the four Republicans on the Mc- 
Clellan committee—Goldwater, Mundt, 
Curtis, and Capehart—were dissatisfied 
with the report being drafted by the 
committee’s staff. Soon it became ap- 
parent that what was biting the four 
Republicans was the lack of harsh words 
about Reuther and the UAW. 

So in mid-February, Goldwater put 
into the hands of reporters what was 
termed “separate views” of the Repub- 
licans on the committee. This docu- 
ment mentioned the “clear pattern of 
crime and violence which has charac- 
terized and has generally been associ- 
ated with UAW strikes,” implying that 
UAW is just as prone as the Teamsters 
to corruption and underworld _ alli- 
ances. 

A few days later, UAW’s Interna- 
tional Executive Board, at Reuther’s 
urging, voted to refer the charges con- 
tained in the “separate views” to the 
Public Review Board ‘for a thorough 
and impartial review so that an impar- 
tial report could be made by the Public 
Review Board to the membership of 
the UAW and to the public.” 

e Strange Action—This action is a real 
stunner for these reasons: 

e There is not vet an official 
minority report of the McClellan com- 
mittee, although a long, detailed report 
is in preparation, which may or may not 
contain statements made in the “sep- 
arate views.” 

e The “separate views” are no 
more than the kind of blast from Gold- 
water and the Republicans that Reuther 
and the UAW’ should expect in an 
election year. 

e The International Executive 
Board did not set forth a bill of par- 
ticulars. So, in essence, it was asking 
the Review Board to review the opin- 
ions, and the reasons for them, of four 
members of the U.S. Senate. 

UAW officers have a reputation for 
being meticulously honest with their 
members’ money and labor, so the 
document that Goldwater distributed 
hurt the pride of Reuther and his col- 
leagues. ‘Their instinctive reaction was 
to get the Public Review Board—with 





WALTER REUTHER took the lead in 
creating the board as a union watchdog. 


y 


BARRY GOLDWATER adds _ charges 
aimed at UAW to Senate committee report. 
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Copyfiex does more to reduce paper- 
work than any other paperwork ma- 


chine... at a cost of only 1¢ each for 
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Copyflex flexibility lets you repro- 
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cipal U.S. and Canadian Cities. 
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... the board has become, in the minds of its members 
and in its actions, strictly an appeal body . 


its unchallenged integrity—to attest the 
union’s rectitude. 

e What to Do?—The Review Board’s 
members are widely scattered. Rabbi 
Adler, Circuit Judge Wade H. McCree, 
and the Canadian, Magistrate J. A. 
Hanrahan, are in the Detroit area. Cath- 
olic Monsignor George G. Higgins and 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
are in W ashington, D. C. Dr. Jean T. 
McKelvey is a Cornell University pro- 
fessor and Dr. Edwin E. Witte teaches 
at the University of Wisconsin. They 
meet only a few times a vear. One meet- 
ing was scheduled for this past Wednes- 
day. 

What the board could “review” to 
fulfill Reuther’s request was uncertain 
to its members, who were well aware 
of the political nature of the Republi- 
cans’ document. But Rabbi Adler felt, 
early this week, that the board mem- 
bers know enough about the general 
nature of the charges not to want to 
duck the matter simply because an off- 
cial minority report has not been is- 
sued. Whether the Goldwater charges 
are official or merely personal opinion 
has now become irrelevant to the cen- 
tral concern. The Review Board is be- 
ing tested by the UAW and in the eves 
of the public. It knows it is being 
tested, and up to now, it has been inde- 
pendent of the UAW almost to the 
point of truculence. 


Watchdog or High Court? 


The test involves a variety of factors 
not too closely related to the actual 
ground rules for making the decision. 
l’'rom the start, the board has insisted 
that evervone connected in any wav 
with the union must act in strict, let- 
ter-of-the-law observance of the UAW 
constitution. So it has alwavs had to 
answer only one question in deciding 
whether to consider any case: Does the 
board have jurisdiction under the 
union’s constitution? There is no appeal 
from the board’s decisions; when it de- 
cides it does not have jurisdiction, that 
cnds the matter. 

But this time the board members 
have to be aware of other factors. 
¢ Public Watchdog—In first proposing 
the Public Review Board to the union’s 
convention in 1957, Reuther talked in 
terms of a “public watchdog’’—a bod 
that could investigate, hold hearings, 
and report on the ethics of any prac- 
tices and activities of UAW officers and 
members. Implicit in everything Reu- 
ther said about the Public Review Board 
was the view that the board could and 
should initiate action on its own. 


(STORY on page 43) 


But the Board has not launched in- 
vestigations on its own initiative. The 
constitutional provision — establishing 
the board and defining its role is shad- 
owy on this point. The board has be- 
come, in the minds of its members and 
in its actions, strictly an appeal body- 
a supreme court, rather than a_ sus- 
picious observer. And, says a member, 
“The board is not anxious to extend 
its jurisdiction.” 

A UAW member can appeal any de- 
cision affecting him, first to the local, 
then to the International Executive 
Board. An appeal from the decisions of 
the IEB can be taken either to the 
biennial convention or to the Public 
Review Board, but not to both. Most 
appeals relate to such things as proce- 
dures and the outcomes in local elec- 
tions. Only a few have pertained to 
cthical practices, which is mainly what 
the charges in the “separate views” in- 


volve. 
e Narrow Ground—The board has been 
exceedingly careful to render decisions 


on narrow constitutional grounds. It 
set this pattern right at the start, when 
—in the only instance at all comparable 
to the present one—the UAW exccutive 
board asked the Review Beard to review 
decisions made by the international and 
local executive boards in cases of union 
officials who admitted past membership 
in the Communist Party 

These men had been given hearings, 
and the UAW units concerned had de- 
cided they were not barred under any 
ethical practice codes from holding 
office in the union. 

Some of the men had refused before 
a Senate committee to answer some 
questions pertaining to their associates 
in past Communist activity, and _ this 
gave Goldwater a chance to ask what 
the UAW was doing about officials 
who took the Fifth Amendment when 
questioned about Communism 

The Public Review Board ignored the 
entire matter of the propriety of the 
conduct of the UAW people before the 


Senate committee and of the partic 
ulars of the ethical practices codes. It 
examined only one factor: Did the 


UAW conduct a proper review of the 
cases? It concluded that it had done 
so, and “we are unable to say that the 
actions of the International Union 
with regard to these individuals has not 
been consistent in spirit as well as in 
letter with the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tice Code.” 

¢ Going Outside—In those cases, the 
UAW’s executive board obviously was 
asking the Public Review Board to give 
a critique, so to speak, for the public 
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Businessmen discover how to raise 
large sums when needed most 


CASE #659 now a supine 
PRICE WAS CONTROLLED 


This actual case* involved a three-year- 
old business worth $50,000—and in- 
creasing every minute! Both partners 
were 30 years old. Each wanted to be 
able to buy out the other in case of 
death. 

What happened: The attorney for 
the partners drew up an agreement 
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which enabled either partner to buy out 
the other—at a specific price, which 
would be adjusted each year. 

The partners’ Man from Equitable 
made the agreement workable. First, he 
provided each partner with a $25,000 
policy on the other’s life. Second, on 
each policy he added an OPAI—that is, 
an Option to Purchase Additional In- 
surance. This option guaranteed them 
the right to make successive purchases 
of $10,000 at ages 31, 34, 37, and 40— 
regardless of their state of health in the 
future. Their agreement and insurance 
plan now help them adjust to a growing 
situation. 


CASE #44] HOW A FAMILY 
HUNG ONTO ITS OWN COMPANY 


In an actual case*, a man owned a close 
corporation worth $700,000—the major 
asset in his estate. If he should die, his 
death taxes and expenses would be 
about $140,000. This probably could 
not be raised by selling a minority inter- 
est in the business. It is doubtful any- 
body else would want a minority interest 
if his family retained control. 

What happened: The owner’s attor- 
ney suggested that arrangements be 
made for the corporation to buy enough 
shares from his estate at death to fur- 
nish the needed money. (This stock re- 
demption would qualify under Section 
303 of the Internal Revenue Code, and 
would not be taxable as a dividend.) 

The corporation’s Man from Equita- 
ble provided the corporation with 
$150,000-worth of insurance on the 
owner’s life. The corporation would pay 
the premiums and would be designated 
beneficiary. If death costs were less, the 
excess would serve the corporation as 
key-man insurance to help the business 
through the adjustment period. 





CASE #258 HOW $90,000' 


WOULD BE RAISED OVERNIGHT 


x 
































In an actual case*, two men owned 
equal shares in a $180,000-corporation. 
They agree that, after the death of one, 
the survivor should buy out the de- 
cedent’s interest. But where would the 
purchase money come from? The way 
they wanted the plan to work out, the 
survivor would need the funds shortly 
after the decedent’s death. Overnight, 
as it were. 

What happened: The corporation’s 
attorney drew up a purchase and sale 
agreement, providing that the stock of 
the first to die would be purchased by 
the survivor. 

The company’s Man from Equitable 
made this agreement workable. He pro- 
vided each of the men with a $90,000 
policy on the life of the other. This 
meant that each would have exactly the 
right amount of funds at the moment 
when they were most needed. 


*All identifying data have been changed 





Living Insurance for business purposes can be used in a thousand 
ways. Perhaps it can solve some of your business problems. Your at- 
torney, of course, will provide you with legal advice and will prepare 
your business agreements for you. But when you enter a business 
agreement — where the right amount of money must be available at the 
time you need it—call The Man from Equitable! 


THE Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York ©1960 
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CASE HISTORIES 
The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 


Please send me free details on case history(ies) 

which I have checked in the box(es). 

0 #659—How A Jumping Price Was Controlled 

0 #447—How A Family Hung Onto Its Own Company 
0 #258—How $90,000 Would Be Raised Overnight 
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See Christopher Plummer, Anne Francis, Ann Harding, Special Guest Star Cedric Hardwicke in ‘‘Autocrat and Son’’ on OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE, Sun., Mar. 20, NBC-TV 








on how conscientiously the union ob- 
serves ethical codes of conduct. Now, 
in the case of the “separate views,” it 
has asked again for a public testimonial 
—but it has neglected to give the Public 
Review Board a hook. It is not asking 
the Review Board to review any action 
of the international union. And that 
is perhaps the biggest test presented by 
Reuther. 

He and the other officers suggested 
in a press release that the Public Review 
Board go over all official records and 
testimony before the National Labor 
Relations Board pertaining to the 
Kohler strike, because a considerable 
part of the “separate views” commented 
on UAW’s conduct in that strike. The 
International Executive Board expressed 
confidence that “such an impartial and 
objective review of the facts will expose 
the ‘report’ of the Republican minor- 
ee 
The difficulty with that approach is 
that the Public Review Board has no 
jurisdiction over a Senate committee, 
and merely to review the records that 


the UAW officers cite is bound to leave 
the Review Board subject to a charge 
of “whitewash” by UAW opponents. 
If it dug deeper where it has jurisdic- 
tion, and looked at the conduct of 
UAW during the Kohler strike, it could 
not avoid the finding that two UAW 
members went to jail for assault on the 
picket line. It’s not likely that UAW 
officers are anxious for that kind of 
a review of the Kohler affair. 

It is far more likely that the UAW 
executive board wants the Public Re- 
view Board, in addition to being the 
high court of appeals in union adminis- 
trative decisions, to be a “watchdog” 
as it defines the term—a defender that 
will extol the union’s probity anytime 
anyone throws rocks. And the air should 
be filled with rocks in this election year. 
¢ Unique Status—The UAW is the 
largest union with any such organiza- 
tion as the Public Review Board; it is 
the only one with such a board that has 
been active. 

The Review Board has repeatedly 
rapped the knuckles of union chieftains 


for not adhering strictly to methods 
prescribed by the UAW constitution; 
it has even inspired some change in the 
constitution to clarify procedures and 
rights of members. Board members are 
proud of the nature of their decisions 
and are lavish in praise of UAW for 
permitting them to function without 
the slightest murmur or gesture of pre 
sure to influence decisions. 

Board members also feel that their 
actions have been under scrutiny by 
other unions, by management, and by 
government—that they are making his- 
tory and possibly erecting a model for 
others. That’s why they feel that what 
they do about the case of the “separate 
views” is so important. 

Will they continue to be a supreme 
court only to break a path for other 
unions—who knows, some day perhaps 
for even the Teamsters—or will they re- 
peatedly be asked to make a public dis- 
play—like a body-builder’s ad in the 
pulp-paper magazines—of UAW’s moral 
and ethical posture? 

That’s the real test and decision. 


Reuther's IUD Turns Militant 


It’s still no personal power bloc for the Auto Workers’ 
chief, but it seems determined to show the way to the AFL-ClO 


in harder bargaining, organizing, and lobbying. 


When the AFL and CIO merged in 
late 1955, industrial unions from the 
CIO kept their identity in the Indus- 
trial Union Dept. within the federa- 
tion, headed by Walter Reuther. They 
did this to make certain that there 
would be a strong base for industrial 
unionism—on a par with the base for 
craft unionism that existed in the fed- 
eration’s Building Trades Dept. and 
Metal Trades. 

In the earliest days of the new labor 
unit, the IUD was widely viewed as 
a Reuther “power bloc” that would 
eventually boost him to the top of 
AFL-CIO. 

Now, however, Reuther is far from 
George Meany’s job. Chances are, he 
couldn’t be elected to succeed Meany. 
¢ Not a Power Bloc—If Reuther ever 
had any idea of making IUD a per- 
sonal power bloc, it hasn’t worked out 
that way. 

Despite its 7-million membership— 
one-third larger than the old CIO was 
at the time of the merger—it is not so 
potent as predicted. Up to now, in 
fact, its existence has been rather point- 
less. 

For one thing, the IUD has never 
had organizing or bargaining power. 
For another, the Reuther forces in it 
have never been able to inject their 
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union fervor into the [UD—much less 
the parent AFL-CIO. Reuther has 
complained publicly of the “apathy” 
of the federation leadership and _ its 
failure to shake organized labor out of 
its doldrums. He has felt an irritation 
over “apathy” in the IUD, too, but 
has spoken about it only in private. 
Supporters who have listened to the 
Reuther sermons have wondered openly, 
“When is the redhead going to move?” 
If he is dissatisfied, they say, why 
doesn’t he do something about it? 
Despite many opportunities, Reuther 
has refrained from openly challenging 
Meany. His ideas, as persistent as ever, 
on organizing, bargaining, political aims, 
and the like have been offered to the 
entire AFL-CIO to take—or decline. 
Under Meany, they have been rejected 
frequently. Reuther aides have ex- 
plained: “He’s biding his time.” 


|. The New IUD 


Last week, Reuther made a major 
move to “revitalize” the IUD. He 
hopes to stir up the 66 unions that 
belong to the department and to show 
the whole federation what he feels 
should be done. Reuther may step on 
some AFL-CIO toes, _ particularly 
Meany’s, before he’s done. 


IUD’s Secy.-Treas. James B. Carey 
announced last week that the depart- 
ment will take “immediate” steps to: 

e Break labor’s log-jam in organiz- 
ing (BW—Mar.5’60,p47). 

¢ Build a more potent lobbying 
force in Congress with broader aims. 

¢ Produce a bigger and tougher 
industrial union bargaining alliance to 
match management’s growing stubborn- 
ness at the bargaining table. (Carey 
heads the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, which soon will begin 
major negotiations with the clectrical 
manufacturing industry.) 
¢ Militant—Carey warns that the 1UD’s 
intentions aren’t to be taken lightly. 

“There was a lot of concern that 
we were a power bloc,” says Carey. 
“Well, having served our apprentice- 
ship, we shall move forward. We have 
no excuse for standing still. We ran 
out of excuses.” 
¢ To Be Tested—There is a reluctance, 
even among AFL-CIO tacticians, to ac- 
cept the Reuther-Carey campaign as 
the cure-all for union troubles. But, 
while the talk goes on about revitalizing 
the old setup, new elements will put the 
IUD to an early test: 

e With $3-million as a starter, the 
IUD is setting up a permanent strike 
fund to be paid out for “nationally sig- 
nificant” strikes by industrial unions— 
patterned after the AFL-CIO help of- 
fered to the striking United Steeclwork 
ers earlier this year. It will be financed 
by $1 per member annually from th« 
affliated unions. 

¢ The IUD intends to step fu 
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WHO TOOK THE DIESEL ENGINE 
OFF ITS HEAVY FOUNDATION? 


Pre-1931 diesel engines were big and heavy. Although they 
were efficient, economical and uncomplicated, they only could be 
used where there was room for their bulk and for the massive 
foundations they required. Diesels, at that time, couldn’t be 
used for mobile applications like those Caterpillar required. So 
Caterpillar designed and built its own diesels. 


Compact, lighter and more versatile—the first Cat Diesel Engine 
revolutionized mobile power. 


Today, with over thirty years of diesel experience, Caterpillar 
has built hundreds of thousands of these compression-ignition 


(=Taleoiial= 
power 


BY CATERPILLAR 


engines. Modern Cat Diesels are light, compact and efficient. They 
are probably the most advanced diesel engines made. They are 
available for practically every diesel or natural gas application. 


Modern, lightweight, compact Cat Diesel Engines are avail- 
able in horsepowers to 730 or Electric Set ratings to 375 KW. For 
use in construction, mining, railroad, petroleum, agricultural, 
marine, pleasure craft, logging, and public service applications. 


CATERPILLAR 


Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Caterpillar and Cat ere Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





Maine Public Service Company Installs 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE 
PEAKING AND RESERVE PLANT 


Load study determines need for peaking power. 


— 


The decision by Maine Public Service Company to install Electro- 
Motive peaking equipment resulted from a systems study which pointed up 
the need for additional generating capacity to handle increased peak de- a 
mands. An Electro-Motive 4200 KW plant was selected for these reasons: 


@ Low investment. On the Maine Public Service System, the Electro- 
Motive plant has an annual fixed charge of less than $17 per KW per year, 
compared with $28 per KW per year for alternative equipment. Thus, the 
Electro-Motive plant provides an economical solution to short duration 
peak demands. 


a Unattended, remote operation. The Maine Public Service 
plant is operated by push-button control from the company’s central dis- 
patching headquarters in Presque Isle, four miles from tk » substation where 
the plant is located. The plant comes on line and shuts down automatically 











on signal from the dispatcher, 


@ Quick start. The plant comes on line and up to full load in 60 seconds 
on quick start, or 90 seconds on a normal start. Preparation time not re- 
quired for peak. Immersion oil heaters keep engines ready for instant start- 
ing. Because of this, the plant qualifies as a reliable source of power for 
systems reserve and area protection, 


Portable components simplify installation 


Each of the components in the Electro-Motive plant is contained in a 
sound-deadened, weather-proofed housing. This unitized, self-contained 





design permitted installation costs of under $17 per KW for Maine Public 
Service Company. (Cost included shipping, site preparation, fuel tank, ma- 
terial and labor for electrical connections.) How the plant was installed is 
demonstrated in this sequence of photos: 











1 Preparation of site at the station began before 
plant arrived. Wood ties are set in crushed rock fill as foun- 
dation for skid-mounted components. Cable trough pro- 
vides means for connecting cables and service lines. Note 
absence of concrete or other costly foundation work, 





3 Truck trailers were used to transport the com- 
ponents to the installation site at Flo’s Inn station, four 
miles from Presque Isle. Components were styled in attrac- 
tive green and white colors—caused favorable attention 
as they passed through the city. 


5 Completed installation three weeks later. The 
following week, after test and adjustment, the plant was 
qualified for commercial service for an average two hours 
a day. If desired, it may be moved to a new site as quickly 
as it was installed. A fourth generating unit may be added 
to boost capacity at low incremental cost. 


For an analysis of the savings that can be derived from 
Electro-Motive peaking equipment on your system, con- 
tact your Electro-Motive representative. 



















2 Plant was shipped by rail to Presque Isle from 
Electro-Motive Division in LaGrange, Illinois. Compo- 
nents are designed to ship on any standard flat car and 
meet standard railway clearance requirements. 


“oa a 


a At the site, cranes unloaded compoe 
nents onto the foundation ties. Engine-gener- 
ator sets, balanced and vibration-free, 
eliminate anchoring or tie-down. Located right 
at the step-down substation serving the load, 
the plant’s full capacity can be used where 
needed. This eliminates line loss which would 
occur if it were placed at the central station, 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS iaGrange, Illinois 


Sales-engineering offices: Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San 
Francisco 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 














Morse engineers look to space 
from a down-to-earth viewpoint! 


Sky is never the limit with the research and development 
staff working with the broad facilities at Morse. 


Morse has grown up with the automotive industry. Its 
specialists have worked with designers and engineers in 
developing and perfecting the products of their imagination. 


For more than 60 years, Morse has specialized in the science 
of kinematics. Perhaps its best known products are basic 


World’s largest manufacturer of precision parts 


chain drives, gear reducers, couplings, and clutches in more 
major fields than you could count on the fingers of both hands. 


Morse engineers, supported by Borg-Warner’s ultra-modern 
research laboratory, can now offer a better way of giving 
your ideas a boost, and provide down-to-earth solutions to 
your problems in the race for space. Consult: Morse Chain 
Company, Dept. 3-30,a Borg-Warner Industry, Ithaca, N.Y. 
In Canada: Morse Chain of Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ontario. 
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ther into organizing, which it has left 
to the parent AFL-CIO, by requiring 
rival unions to settle their conflicts 
over non-union territory. This has 
talled organizing particularly in the 
chemical and oil industries; IUD lead- 
ers also intend to pool funds and man- 
power of member unions to move into 
white-collar and_ professional organiz- 
ing. 

¢ Industrial unions have come off 
a bad second-best in recent legislative 
campaigns, compared with the AIL- 
CIO’s Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. It surprised IUD leaders to dis- 
cover they had four separate lobbying 
outlets; the first move will be to put 
them into a single project. 
e War Chest—The strike fund will 
have the quickest impact, if Carey's 
predictions of an electrical industry 
strike this fall are correct. He says his 
IUE. negotiations with General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse would fit the 
strike fund definition if a walkout should 
occur. 

Much of the initial $3-million comes 
from steel strike donations that are be- 
ing returned by the United Steelworkers. 
During the steel strike collections, Ren- 
ther suggested that AFL-CIO set up 
such a fund for the whole federation, 
but Meany and other top officials turned 
him down. The IUD won't involve the 
AFL-CIO. 


ll. The New Directors 


When Reuther and Carey decided on 
the IUD shake-up, they also decided to 
change its staff leadership. When the 
IUD was organized, it was understood 
that the top staff job would go to David 
J. McDonald’s United Steelworkers as 
the CIO's second largest industrial 
union. McDonald wanted a check on 
Reuther’s IUD control. 

The job went then to Steelworkers 

regional director Al Whitehouse, who 
was relieved last week for two replace- 
ments. Again the Steclworkers’ claim 
was heard, but Reuther succeeded in 
splitting the director's job to bring in 
his own man, along with a new aide 
from \ceDonald’s union. 
* Solving Dispute—USW has been in- 
volved, more than most industrial 
unions, in jurisdictional tangles with 
the Building Trades Dept. McDonald 
wanted to make certain that the IUD 
stays tough-fisted in dealing with its 
counterpart group in the AFL-CIO. 

Nicholas Zonarich, a USW_ interna- 
tional representative and former presi- 
dent of the old CIO Aluminum Work- 
ers, will handle this assignment and the 
organizing and_ strike assistance pro- 
grams. 

Reuther’s candidate, Jacob Clayman, 
came out of private law practice in De- 
troit to take over the IUD’s public 
affairs, legislative, and research  pro- 
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grams. Clayman is a former secretary- 
treasurer of the Ohio State CIO. 

Naming two directors is a clear indi- 
cation that basic differences remain 
within IUD, centering on the differ- 
ent ideas of the two big men of indus- 
trial unions—Reuther and McDonald. 
Clayman and Zonarich are assigned 
separate jobs, with equal authority, to 
report directly to both Reuther and 
Carey. 

There are rumors in IUD circles that 
another change may be coming. Carey 
is mentioned as a possible full-time head 
of IUD sometime in the future, depend- 
ing on his status within his Electrical 
Workers union. IUE’s Secy.-Treas. Al 
Hartnett has denied reports that he in- 
tends to seek the IUE presidency, or at 
least to run against Carey, but a change 
in the IUE leadership would make 
Carey available to the IUD. 


lll. |\UD—A Power Base 


Zonarich and Clayman inherit in the 
IUD what amounts to a_ professional 
service organization for member unions. 
Its staff is made up of union researchers, 
time-study specialists, bargaining and 
contract experts, and general idea men. 
They provide studies for IUD affiliates, 


conduct seminars—such as a recent semi- 
nar at Harvard University on organizing 
professional and technical workers—and 
hold conferences and conventions. 

This was the original concept of IUD, 
apart from housing industrial unions 
in a department that matches the 
Building ‘Trades Dept. 
¢ Defensive—At the start, AFL unions 
piled into the department with mem- 
bers who were mainly interested in pro- 
tecting their flanks from what they 
thought would be a Reuther offensive. 
Starting out with 74 unions, the [UD 
has now pared down to 66° member 
unions who pay 2¢ a month per mem- 
ber to belong. This. gives the IUD a 
sizable treasury, making it the richest 
department in the federation. 

While the Building Trades Dept. is 
a tightly knit alliance of 19 craft unions 
with only 3-million members, the close 
identity of its affiliates makes up for the 
difference in size. As far as rivalries be- 
tween the two go, it has been pretty 
much of a stand-off by the crafts and 
IUD. 

Reuther and Carey's intentions are 
not so much to promote the IUD’s in- 
ternal position but to get its industrial 
unions on an offensive outside the fed- 
cration. END 


Nine-Month Oil Strike Collapses 


OCAW local votes unconditional return to work at 
Indiana Standard refinery in dispute over work rules. 


A nine-month strike at the Sugar 

Creek (Mo.) refinerv of Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) ended last week when a 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers local 
voted to “return to work uncondition 
ally” pending further negotiations on a 
new contract. 
e Management's Stand—The Sugar 
Creek walkout had its roots in worker 
resentment over a general tightening 
up of operations, especially among 
maintenance crews. ‘The Standard man- 
agement, in common with that of re- 
fineries elsewhere, insisted it must have 
the right to assign emplovees “to do 
work related and incidental to their pri- 
mary assignments.” A similar dispute 
brought on lengthy strikes at American 
Oil Co.’s Texas City and E] Dorado re- 
fineries (BW —Jan.23°60,p113). As in 
the two walkouts affecting the refiner- 
ies of its sister company, Standard’s 
set-to with OCAW was not over wages 
but over work rules and work assign- 
ments. 

The company also stood firm against 
arbitration of changes it wished to effect 
in past practices and procedures that it 
said are now “outmoded and need to be 
changed.” Such arbitration, a com- 
pany spokesman says, “would be waste- 
ful and time-consuming: we want to 


arbitrate only the subjects that are 
specified in contract language.” 
¢ Unhappy Union—OCAW rejected as 
“unacceptable” Standard’s last offer, 
made on Feb. 26 after four days of in- 
tensive bargaining. It included a six- 
month wage reopener, contract clauses 
protecting management's right to man- 
age, and a strike settlement agreement. 
What sticks in OCAW’s craw, ap- 
parently, is the refinery’s refusal to re- 
instate 13 men discharged because of 
violence. All 13 were convicted and 
given light sentences; the company 
refuses to arbitrate their cases. 
Although the strike initially closed 
the refinerv, Standard resumed opera- 
tions in two days. It operated at an 
average of slightly over 50% of capacity 
throughout the strike. Of 760 strikers, 
200 returned before the strike collapsed. 
The company insists that in no case 
will strikers displace emplovees who re- 
turned during the strike. This, too, 
bothers the union. It would like a re- 
call to work “without fear or favor.” 
The Sugar Creek “surrender” is 
likely to hurt OCAW’s organizing 
efforts among oil workers now  repre- 
sented by independent unions. OCAW 
won a representation contest at Sugar 
Creek by 4-to-3 vote a vear ago. END 
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In Labor 


UAW Will Press Profit-Sharing Plan 


In Next Year’s Auto Bargaining 


Walter Reuther, president of the United Auto Work- 
ers, “disclosed” a few days ago that UAW will press 
a share-of-profits plan in auto bargaining next year. It 
didn’t surprise or particularly worry anyone in the com- 
panies. 

A profit-sharing plan was among UAW’s objectives in 
1958, but the union dropped the idea like a hot potato 
when it became evident that—in recession bargaining— 
it would have to settle for what it could get, not what it 
wanted. . Reuther promised then that the issue would 
be raised again in 1961. 

Although negotiations are still a year off, UAW is 
already talking about what it intends to go after: profit- 
sharing, fully paid insurance (companies now pay half 
the cost), a pension increase, possibly earlier retirement— 
and, of course, another wage boost. 

However, Reuther has quiet, new opposition within 
UAW hardly important, so far, but enough to bear 
watching. A National Committee for Democratic Ac- 
tion in UAW is soliciting support for a different set of 
demands; it would make a shorter work week a “must” 
issue in 1961, leave profit-sharing for another round of 
negotiations. ‘The committee contends that steps have 
to be taken to create more auto jobs. 

About a week ago, Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
Local 600, in the past the rallying point for anti-Reuther 
forces, refused to go along with the new caucus. He said 
he had no quarrel with its shorter-week goal but did not 
agree with its position on other matters. 


Labor-Management Safety Teams 


Reduce Number of Grievance Cases 


One of the issues in United Rubber Workers strikes 
against B. F. Goodrich Co. and Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. carly in 1959 was a union demand for joint labor- 
management safety committees, similar to those in Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. plants since 1948. URW won 
its demand. 

The companies were worried. They had opposed the 
union position as another attempt to chip away at man- 
agement rights. A Goodrich spokesman said the com- 
pany didn’t want to “dilute management’s responsibility 
for maintaining safety in the plant.” 

Now, six months later, management concedes its fears 
haven’t been justified. The joint safety committees are 
functioning smoothly. ‘The big Goodrich plant in Akron 
hasn’t had one safety grievance since the strike ended; 
disputes that arise over safety measures are being threshed 
out in committee—with a lot less conflict. 

D. D. Reichow, Goodrich director of union relations, 
credits the “sincere” attitude of URW for the success 
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of the plan. Firestone’s committees began functioning 
later than Goodrich’s, but “indications are [they] will be 
satisfactory,” a company spokesman said. 


Canadian Labor Boss Urges Talks to Ease 


Union-Management-Government Relations 


Canada’s top union official, Claude Jodoin, president 
of the 1.1-million-member Canadian Labor Congress, last 
week urged new, broad discussions between trade unions, 
management, and government. Jodoin told a meeting of 
the Toronto Board of ‘T'rade that top level talks are 
needed to avert a turn “back to the sharp differences and 
conflicts which we have sometimes known in the past.” 

Jodoin’s proposal paralleled that made earlier by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and Labor Secyv. James P. 
Mitchell (BW—Feb.13°60,p111). 

In Canada, the unions hope to fend off drastic revisions 
in labor-relations laws. ‘The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce and other business groups are already seeking bans 
on secondary boycotts and tighter laws on picketing. 


Small Business Group Asks Delay 
In Labor Dept.’s Anti-Racket Funds 


A controversy bubbled up in Congress last week over 
the amount of money needed by the Labor Dept. to 
hunt down union racketeers. 

The National Small Businessmen’s Assn. asked the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to hold the Labor 
Dept.’s anti-corruption funds until the department revises 
labor relations expenditure reports required of emplovers. 

Asst. Secy. of Labor John J. Gilhooley, testifying 
before the same committee, protested a cut in requested 
funds. Administering the Landrum-Gnffin Act “is one 
of the toughest jobs that any government agency has 
been asked to do” Gilhooley said. Without sufficient 
funds, he added, the Labor Dept. can’t do the job. 


Labor Briefs 


The Textile Workers Union of America will go after 
a 10¢-an-hour raise for 23,000 workers in nearly 100 
woolen and worsted mills and an 11¢-package increase 
a dime in straight pay and a penny for job inequities— 
for 45,000 emploved in 200 Northern cotton-ravon mills. 


Ford’s retirement program, just past its 10th anniver- 
sary, has paid out nearly $83-million to more than 25,000 
rctirees since it went into effect Mar. 1, 1950. ‘Total 
benefits paid have gone up each year, from an initial 
$800,000 in 1950 to $17.8-million last vear. 


Rail wage arbitration will go ahead now that the car- 
riers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers have 
agreed on two neutrals for the arbitration board. Named 
last week were Harvard law professor Archibald Cox an 
Princeton economist Richard A. Lester 
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Engineering Beyond the Expected 


PRELUDE TO A NEW ELECTRONIC AGE 


The missile age is a prelude to a new age of 
industrial electronics. Systems developed by 
Packard Bell Electronics for military use have 
produced advanced components and sub- 
systems destined to become “building blocks’’ 
for the rapid expansion of this new electronic 
era. Techniques used for missile impact and 
satellite orbit prediction are used also in proc- 
ess control. Production checkout equipment 
for the “Polaris” fleet ballistic missile repre- 


sents technology adaptable to other industrial 
controls. These and other advanced develop- 
ments, including communications and closed- 
circuit television, provide a base for continued 
growth in the age of industrial electronics 
ahead. They project into the future today’s 
reputation for “Engineering Beyond the 
Expected”—A Packard Bell Electronics 
tradition for 34 years. 


To engineers of exceptional ability and earning power 
Packard Bell offers opportunities beyond the expected, too. 


LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 
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In 1959, American-Marietta invested $22 million in new 


plants and equipment. Totaling $73 million since 1954, 


such expansion of A-M facilities has contributed to 


larger earnings and made possible increased dividend 


income for Common Shareowners. During these five 


years, earnings per Common Share, adjusted for stock 


splits, more than doubled. 


Achieved record sales of $323,647,751 
... $72 million more than in 1958, 
Increased net income to $24,027,872... 
largest in the Company’s history and 
36.7%, above the previous fiscal year. 
Boosted cash flow 39°7, to $35,980,543, 
equal to $3.08 per Common Share. 
Earned $2.03 per Common Share com- 
pared to $J.62 in 1958. 

Split Common Shares, giving Share- 
owners one additional share for each 
four held. 

Raised Common Share dividend income 
by 25°; as a result of the 5 for 4 stock 
split. 

Reached a new high in net worth, ex- 
ceeding $193 million. 

Became an important supplier of ag- 
gregates used in construction. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 1959 


Expanded cement production capacity 
to 15 million barrels annually, 


Broadened markets for concrete prod- 
ucts by expanding into new areas. 


Entered new concrete product fields 
through the manufacture of packaged 
concrete buildings, concrete storage silos 


and concrete wall panels. 


Opened new million dollar synthetic 
resin research center in Seattle 


Built new facilities at Rochester, 
Pennsylvania, for production of epoxy 
resins, 


Achieved further diversification by ac- 
quiring a leading manufacturer of elec- 


trical products used in construction. 
Introduced a new superalloy and a revo- 
lutionary new epoxy molding com- 
pound, 





Per share figures are exclusive of Class B Common, 
and for 1958 reflect 5 for 4 stock split in July, 1959, 
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In Finance 


Prudential Continues to Close In 


On Metropolitan’s Lead in Assets 


The race between the nation’s two largest life insur- 
ance companies—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America—is getting hotter 
and closer. This was apparent last week when the two 
companies reported their 1959 results to policyholders, 
who total a staggering 77-million people. 

The Met is still out front with $17.1 billion in assets, 
compared with $15.7-billion for the Pru. (This makes 
the two companies the second and third largest aggre- 
gations of capital in the free world; AT&T is first with 
assets of $20.8-billion.) But the Pru, which has sold 
more new life insurance than the Met every year since 
1950 except for 1955, has been closing the gap. At 
present, the Pru’s assets are 91.8% of the Met’s, com- 
pared with 86.4% in 1950. 

Cecil J. North, the Met’s new president, who has spent 
most of his career in the selling end of the business, 
says he is “not concerned” about the shrinkage of his 
company’s lead. He admits, however, that until recently 
the Pru had a competitive advantage in selling. He 
claims that this advantage has been eliminated by a new 
compensation plan for the Met’s agents and by a general 
face-lifting of its policies. 

“This year,” he predicts, “we're not going to be out- 
sold by anyone.” 


Five Groups Bid for What's Left 


Of Arizona Savings & Loan Assn. 


The fate of scandal-torn Arizona Savings & Loan Assn., 
which was thrown into receivership last year when wide- 
spread irregularities in its books were uncovered (BW- 
Aug.8’59,p69), is in the hands of State Supt. of Banks 
David O. Saunders. Five groups have bid to take over 
what's left of Arizona S&L, and Saunders has to decide 
among them on behalf of the 39,000 shareholders who 
have invested more than $40-million in the operation. 

So far, only one of the bids—from a committee of share 
holders—has been made public. It calls for setting up 
Arizona S&L as a mutual—shareholder-owned—institu- 
tion, to eliminate “private enterprise profit motives.” 
Previously, Arizona S&L had been stockholder rather 
than saver-controlled. Other bidders—who include Mark 
‘Taper of Los Angeles, who controls First Charter Finan- 
cial Corp., a S&L holding company—are expected to 
ask that Arizona S&L remain under stockholder control. 

Meanwhile, Arizona S&L shareholders got the bad 
news about just how much of their savings had been 
lost. A complete audit of the books shows that its assets 
actually were worth $8.5-million less than their nominal 
value when the state moved in. According to the audi- 
tors, Alexander Grant & Co., most of the losses were 
incurred in loans set up by James R. Heron and Donald 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


@ P. 57—New chapter unfolds in Gilbert- 
Bruce story. 


@ P. 63—Two Florida businessmen hit the 
jackpot. 








R. Elbel, both former presidents of Arizona S&L, to 
real estate companies they controlled. 

So far, Heron is the only one to have been sued as 
a result of the scandal. Saunders, as receiver for Arizona 
S&L, hit him with a $3-million civil complaint charging 
fraud and conspiracy. 


Supreme Court Writes Finis to Deal 


Set Up by Wandering Financier Birrell 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week put an end to 
one of Lowell M. Birrell’s more complex manipulations. 
The court refused to review a lower court decision that 
Doeskin Products, Inc., must return to the now bank- 
rupt Swan-Finch Oil Corp. 1.1-million shares of Keta 
Oil & Gas Corp. that Doeskin acquired—in a deal 
set up by Birrell—in exchange for 700,000 of its own 
shares. 

Doeskin objected because it wasn’t getting its own 
shares back; but as the lower court put it, Birrell “appar- 
ently absconded with” the Doeskin shares, and thus it 
is impossible for Swan-Finch to return them. Birrell 
himself is currently in Brazil, dodging an indictment for 
stealing the Doeskin stock, which, at the time of the 
alleged theft, was worth an estimated $14-million. 


Way Is Paved for Another Try 
At Merging H. L. Green Store Chain 


Minneapolis financier Meshulam Riklis, chairman of 
Rapid-American Corp., this week took control of United 
Stores Corp. and its chief holding, McCrory-McLellan 
Stores Corp. ‘This laid the groundwork for a possible 
merger between McCrory-McLellan and scandal-ridden 
H. L. Green Co., another variety chain (BW—Dec.19 
"59,p57). 

Green sold its 38% block of United Stores last week 
to BTL Corp., which is 51% owned by Rapid-American. 
BTL paid $7-million, the same price Green paid for the 
shares a year ago. Reportedly, Green’s sale came partly 
because a once-hot merger deal between it and MeCrory- 
McLellan cooled off in the wake of the inventory scandal 
involving Maurice Olen, Green’s former president. 

BTL, formerly known as Butler Brothers, was on the 
lookout for new acquisitions. Just last month, it sold 
all its assets for $36-million in cash and $14-million in 
five-vear notes. Wall Street sources say a_pro-Riklis 
group is now buying Green stock in the open market, 
with an eye toward merging its new McCrory-McLellan 
holding with Green. 
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MOTORS 


. Easy access terminal box 





. DuPont Mylar* slot 
cell insulation 


. Lightweight, die-cast 
aluminum end heads 


. Dependable, silent 
centrifugal switch 


. Precision die-cast 
aluminum rotor 


. Choice of sleeve or 
fully sealed ball bearings 


. Precision machined 
rigid steel shell 


. Choice of rigid, 
resilient or face mountings 


R & M Fractional Horsepower Motors are packed 
with Competitive Advantages for your product! 


RoBBINS & Myers “Model R” fractional HP motors, avail- 
able in NEMA frames 56 and 48, are engineered and 
manufactured to give your product every possible com- 
petitive advantage so far as power is concerned. Each 
design detail results in superior performance and long 
trouble-free life, even under the severest operating condi- 
tions. They are smaller due to a more efficient ventilating 
system and lighter because of new applications of aluminum, 
steel and copper. 

You have wider design versatility too, because they are 
available off-the-shelf in a broad choice of bearings, mount- 
ings, ratings, speeds and electrical characteristics. 

These up-to-date design features, coupled with careful 
quality control at each manufacturing step, give you a 
modern motor you can rely on for all your powering needs. 
Also, if your needs indicate a eustom designed motor Rob- 
bins & Myers welcomes the opportunity to discuss your 
quantity requirements. 

Learn all about the many advantages R&M motors offer 
you by writing today for Bulletin 450-BZ. 


*DuPont registered trademark 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 


motors, household fans, Propellair industrial fans, hoists, Moyno industrial pumps 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO - BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 








Move by Edward Gilbert’s Em- 
pire Millwork Corp. may in- 
crease its hold on E. L. Bruce 
Co., hardwood flooring firm, 
which he won in headliner fight. 


In the spring of 1958, Edward M. 
Gilbert, a director and major stock- 
holder of Empire Millwork Corp., an- 
nounced that he was seeking control 
of E. L. Bruce Co., of Memphis, the 
nation’s largest hardwood floor maker. 
Gilbert’s declaration touched off a bit- 
ter battle with the Bruce management, 
headed by Edwin L. Bruce, Jr. (picture). 

The fight proved one of the most 
spectacular in the recent annals of cor- 
porate warfare. It made newspaper 
headlines when speculators, who had 
sold Bruce stock short, found that 
neither side was willing to provide 
shares, creating the first natural corner 
in financial history (BW —Jul.5’58,p22). 
Bruce stock, which had been selling 
below $20 a share when Gilbert first 
began buying, shot up to $200 as the 
shorts tried to cover. 

The battle ended—and the corner was 
broken—in October, 1958, when Gilbert 
and Bruce agreed on a compromise. Gil- 
bert, now 36, was appointed chairman 
of E. L. Bruce Co.’s executive com- 
mittee and won the right to name seven 
out of 14 directors. Bruce, now 67, 
remained as president and operating 
head. 
¢ New Chapter—But for the two com- 
panies and for Gilbert, this was only 
the beginning of the story. The after- 
math of the battle and truce brought 
a transformation to both companies. 
And this week a new chapter in their 
relations seemed about to unfold. 

The new development came from 
Empire Millwork, headed by Gilbert's 
father, Harry Gilbert. ‘Though the 
younger Gilbert's victory at Bruce Co. 
proved costly to Empire for a time, it 
has now succeeded in streamlining itself 
into what is basically a holding com- 
pany with enough of its own operations 
so it does not have to conform to hold- 
ing company regulations. 

This week Empire sent a letter to 
stockholders informing them that it 
planned to sell off another part of its 
operations, the millwork division (in 
1958, it had sold off its lumber divi- 
sion). ‘This sale would give Empire 
some $4.5-million in cash—though not 
all in one lump—which conceivably 
could be used for buying more Bruce 
stock. Empire already holds over 55% 
of total Bruce Co. shares outstanding. 

Such a move, at any rate, looks tempt- 
ing—whether from the standpoint of 
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| New Turn in Gilbert-Bruce Saga 





PARTNERS since truce ended control battle, Edward M. Gilbert (left) and Edwin L. 
Bruce, Jr., have jointly pushed up E. L. Bruce Co. sales and stepped up diversification. 


dividends flowing into Empire’s cof- 
fers, or for a possible merger. Bruce 
Co.’s figures show why. In fiscal 1959, 
which ended last June, it showed record 
sales of $37.5-million, net income of 
almost $800,000. In the first six months 
of its 1960 fiscal vear—a period when 
housing starts were on the decline—it 
registered sales of over $20-million, 
compared to $17.5-million in the same 
period a vear carlicr. Its net income 
for the six months was $369,000, com- 
pared to $261,000 in 1959—promising 
a new record year. 

¢ From Rivals to Partners—Bruce Co.'s 
spurt has come under the joint rule of 
the vounger Gilbert and Edwin Bruce. 
Though at the time of the compromise, 
Gilbert actually had just over 50% of 
Bruce Co.’s stock, he was willing to 
settle for less than unconditional sur 


render of the Bruce management. For 
one thing, he had bought the stock on 
margin and did not want to jeopardize 
his position. For another, he had a lot 
of faith in Bruce Co.’s management 
team, felt sure he could work in harness 
with them. 

Since the truce, he and Ed Bruce 
have worked together. Gilbert, nor- 
mally hyperactive and aggressive, delib- 
erately took a back seat in Bruce Co.’s 
affairs. Ed Bruce, slow-talking and 
conservative, found that Gilbert was a 
source of ideas and made no attempt. 
as Bruce had feared, to liquidate the 
company. 
|. Empire’s Ups and Downs 

Empire Millwork’s path to the point 
where it will be in a position to buy 
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more deeply into Bruce Co. had not 
been a smooth one, however. The 
company, whose stock is traded on the 
American Stock Exchange (it traded at 
$10.25 a share this week), is largely 
controlled by the Gilberts, father and 
son. It was moderately successful un- 
til 1958, when the younger Gilbert 
began his fight for control of Bruce Co. 
¢ Dip—Gilbert had wanted Empire to 
buy Bruce Co. stock along with him. 
He reasoned that this would have made 
his task easier. Most of Empire’s funds 
were tied up in its own operations, and 
its directors were not at all sure that he 
would win his fight. But Gilbert, a 
persuasive and dogged salesman, finally 
won agreement. 

Empire bought some 31,000 shares of 
Bruce. But then its credit line at the 
banks was cut off on the ground that 
the company was in no position to en- 
gage in a speculative stock maneuver. 
Empire promptly dropped out of the 
Bruce fight, paid up $4.3-million in bank 
loans. Even so, it found that banks 
were no longer willing to extend credit, 
so it had to hunt up a factor that gave 
it the funds it needed. 

This forced up its borrowing costs 

At the same time, it was hit by a rough 
competitive situation in the millwork 
business. Empire, as Edward Gilbert 
himself puts it, “looked sick.” In 1958, 
it lost $457,000 before taxes, saw cur- 
rent assets dwindle from $14-million to 
$9.2-million. 
e Purchase—Meanwhile, E. L. Bruce 
Co.’s good showing convinced the 
vounger Gilbert that he was right in 
throwing everything into the battle for 
that company. From the beginning, he 
felt that Bruce Co. was a growth situa- 
tion that had suffered from too much 
conservatism. In contrast, he regarded 
Empire Millwork as vulnerable to the 
feast-and-famine cycle of housing. Its 
sales growth was limited, and when the 
lumber market turned sour, it had to 
take big losses. 

Bruce Co.’s good showing, and Em- 
pire’s poor one, helped persuade Em- 
pire’s board that Gilbert had made the 
right move. Last year, it decided to 
buy his holdings in Bruce Co., paying 
him his original purchase price. This 
gave it over 50% of Bruce Co.’s stock. 
¢ Streamlining—At the same time, Em- 
pire’s own streamlining operation got 
under way, putting it today in much 
better shape than it was in 1958 and 
carly 1959. It disposed of its lumber 
operations, which produced $10-million 
in sales in 1958. Now, in selling its 
millwork division—at a profit of $1-mil- 
lion—it will face another big cutback 
in sales. It will be left with only three 
operating divisions—-R&M Millwork, a 
plant in Muscatine, Iowa, that is ex- 
pected to produce over $4-million in 
sakes; and a wholesale lumber division, 
run by Edward Gilbert, tagged for some 
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$3-million in sales; and a building di- 
vision that produces around 500 houses 
vear. 

But in lopping off lumber and the 
millwork division, Empire is stripping 
itself of its least promising operations. 
Che three remaining operations are all 
profitable for it. So, despite a big drop 
in sales, it promises to show bigger 
profits without tving up large amounts 
of cash and credit. Empire has also cut 
expenses to the bone to insure that it 
will operate in the black. 

Empire seems, in fact, to have begun 
its rehabilitation. It had sales of about 
$20-million in 1959, it’s true, compared 
to over $26.5-million a vear earlier. But 
it was able to show a profit compared 
with its 1958 loss. More important, it 
improved its cash position, paving off 
the expensive loans it had carried with 
the factor, and regaining a bank line of 
credit. 


ll. Worthwhile Prize 


If Empire stockholders approve the 
sale of the millwork division—as seems 
assured—the company will have a good 
deal of cash on hand. With the vounger 
Gilbert in the picture, it’s unlikely it 
will keep the funds idle for long. 

Gilbert refuses to say whether Em- 
pire is out to increase its Bruce hold- 
ings. Such a move, though, seems logi- 
cal. For Empire appears to be delib- 
erately sacrificing its own direct sales 
for a bigger stake in the Bruce picture. 

Since taking over Gilbert’s holdings 
in Bruce Co. in exchange for Empire 
stock last fall, Empire continued buy- 
ing in the over-the-counter market 
(Bruce stock was banned from trading 
on the American Stock Exchange dur- 
ing the fight for control and has not 
sought any relisting). In the last few 
months, Empire has hiked its holdings 
of Bruce to over 55% of the total—pay- 
ing less than $40 a share for its new 
purchases, which is below book value. 

If Empire is able to acquire two- 
thirds of the Bruce Co. shares, it can 
merge. If it can get 80%, it can con- 
solidate its carnings statement and take 
direct advantage of Bruce’s earnings. 
ven as it now stands, it figures to get 
over $200,000 in dividends from Bruce. 
¢ Proving It Out—Gilbert is not con- 
tent with gaining control of Bruce Co. 
for Empire. He wants to prove that the 
prize was worth the fight he waged for 
it. As he puts it, “I am convinced that 
in holding Bruce, Empire has _trans- 
formed itself into a growth situation.” 

So far, Bruce Co.’s record bears him 
out. Gilbert does not claim all the 
credit for the rise in its sales and earn- 
ings, but says, not immodestly, that he 
has played a part: “I have tried to light 
a fire under people.” 
¢ —Against the Current—As with Em- 
pire, Bruce’s fortunes have been tied to 


housing. But Gilbert contends that he 
figured Bruce could be made to stand 
on its own, as Empire could not. And 
in fact, Bruce has been able to grow 
despite a downward trend in housing ac- 
tivity. Its ability to resist the housing 
cycle is based on its lessening depen- 
dence on flooring sales and its increasing 
sales of other products. 

It has boosted sales of ranch floor- 
ing and other special items not tied to 
the housing cycle; it has expanded the 
production of dimensional parts for fur- 
niture makers; and it is putting much 
emphasis on household products—waxes, 
polishes—whose sales have been stable 
up to now. As a result, its flooring sales, 
formerly over half of total sales, are 
only one-third of a far bigger total. 


ll. Teamwork 


Many of these shifts were in the 
works before Gilbert was on the scene. 
But there’s no doubt he favors even 
more diversification to strengthen the 
Bruce Co.’s position. He has proposed 
a series of plans to foster growth and 
improve profit margins. Not all his plans 
have been accepted, but the steady 
barrage of new ideas has injected an 
air of urgency and excitement into the 
firm. 

Fd Bruce—called ““Mr. Ed” by all 
employees—says he and Gilbert have no 
trouble getting along. They combine 
youthful vigor and the steadying hand 
of experience. Though Bruce can 
hardly be pleased at losing a business 
his father had established, he shows 
no hard feelings openly. He endorses 
Gilbert’s. plans for expansion and 
growth, though he says he sometimes 
rejects specific proposals. 

Other officials say Gilbert has been 
an asset to the company, and “now 
we find he is in to build it up, we 
are all for him.” Says one: “The 
hatchet has been buried—and not in 
anyone’s head.” 

Gilbert does not plan any major per- 
sonnel changes in Bruce Co. He pre- 
fers staying in New York, where he 
can observe Bruce from a distance. He 
plans to stay with Empire, but has taken 
on the job of head of E. L. Bruce New 
York Sales Corp., a wholly owned Bruce 
subsidiary set up to sell flooring in the 
metropolitan area. Its profits are split 
50-50 with Empire, which gave up its 
own flooring sales setup—and though it 
has been operating only since Dec. 1, 
it is already showing profits. 

Though some fear that the heady 
whiff of success might lure Gilbert into 
other ventures, he himself insists that 
the job of transforming both Bruce and 
Empire is a fulltime one. As he sees it, 
“Empire is now able to make profitable 
investments. I have always considered 
Bruce the most profitable investment 
we can make.” END 
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discovered its many superior characteristics. @ Celanese Plastics Company, a Division of 
4 Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 128-C, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 
Canadia {// Canadian Chemical Company Limited Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
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GENERAL TELEPHONE SELECTS FORTICEL 


How do you improve a masterpiece of function like the telephone? One way is to 
add color. and thus turn it into a thing of beauty as well. @ That’s what General Telephone has done for 
the benefit of its millions of subscribers—selecting Celanese Forticel to create the transformation, 
Color is but one of the advantages that Forticel brings to precision products such as the telephone. 
This superbly-surfaced plastic is also tough and form retentive. It molds beautifully and fast, and it is 


free of objectionable odor. Manufacturers and product designers who have used Forticel have 


Export Sales; Ameel Co., Inc., and Pan Amecel Co., Ine., 180 Madison Avenue, New York Lo, 





Forticel...a C Pelanecace plastic Celancse® Forticel® 
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Fastener company cuts 








Here some of the billions of fasteners produced by 
United-Carr Fastener Corporation undergo pickling bath 
before being plated. This company is a leader in the 
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intenance costs 40% 


Here’s how United-Carr Fastener Corporation saved over 
$37,000 with the help of Mobil Correct Lubrication! 


United-Carr Fastener Corporation manufac- 
tures thousands of types of metal fasteners, stamp- 
ings, and plastic-to-metal components . . . brings 
out hundreds of new products every year. To 
maintain a competitive edge, costs must be kept 
to a bedrock minimum. 

Records of the company’s Carr Fastener Divi- 
sion show that along with capital improvements, a 
Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication helped 
lower maintenance costs per machine hour 40% 
last year. Overall savings during a period of over 
3 years amount to $37,000. 





Clogged oil filters on high-speed presses caused con- 
stant shutdowns. Mobil studied lubrication system 
design—suggested improvements to keep lubricant 
and machines clean. Contamination was reduced 
... filter replacements cut 50% . . . $1,303 saved. 





Due to high heat and heavy loads, conveyor belt 
bearings in drying ovens had to be replaced yearly. 
Mobil recommended a lubricant that cut this ex- 
pensive time-consuming task—saved Carr Fastener 
$293 in 24 months, 


Mobil engineers and plant personnel studied 
savings possibilities. Maintenance schedules were 
carefully planned to cut machine servicing time. 
Mobil laboratory analyses of lubricants were help- 
ful in solving downtime and severe-wear problems. 
Mobil recommendations for improvements in lu- 
brication system helped lengthen machine life. In 
fact, machine downtime has been reduced to a 
point where maintenance crews no longer need to 
job out repairs but can handle them themselves. 

This is Correct Lubrication in Action, Why ac- 
cept less for your plant? 





Bearings and gears on press drive units failed fre- 
quently. Mobil investigation indicated abnormal 
wear. Mobil recommended case-hardened gears and 
extreme-pressure lubricant. Gear and bearing life 
doubled . . . $19,934 saved in 31-month period. 





Severe acid, alkali and wash conditions caused once- 
a-week bearing failure on tumblers. Mobil recom- 
mended more frequent application and inspection. 
Result—bearing failure almost completely elimi- 
nated . . . $4,376 saved in 39-week period. 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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CENTURY MOTORS PULL HEAT OUT OF 42-STORY BUILDING 


Forty-two stories above Dallas, on top of the South’s 
tallest building, three Century 50 horsepower motors 
are driving induced draft fans to keep the Southland 
Center cool. 

Heat absorbed by air conditioning and refrigeration 
systems must be returned to the atmosphere as efficient- 
ly as possible. Increasing industrial, commercial and 
domestic water consumption makes it necessary to use 
systems which recirculate and conserve the cooling 


water. This cooling tower is part of such a system. 

Continuous driving of three huge multi-blade fans is 
necessary to the operation of this three-cell tower. The 
Century motors are subject to all sorts of weather— 
heat, moisture, rain, wind, corrosion. But they keep 
working—continuously. Century application engineers 
understand such requirements—call your Century 
District Office or Authorized Distributor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Ht 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities (GAL ’ 
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Youthful Florida pair hit the 
jackpot by putting $150,000 
option on huge farm, then sell- 
ing it fast and piecemeal. 


In Florida, where a dollar is probably 
turned faster than anywhere else in the 
U.S., two young Miami businessmen 
have just pulled off a nimble land play 
that has even blase oldtimers mutter- 
ing. 

In less than 60 days, James J. Cer- 
niglia, 39, and Richard J. Fincher, 32, 
(pictures) ran up $150,000 cash into a 
$750,000 profit by selling off an 11,000- 
acre farm and its equipment that they 
had bought in bankruptcy court. 

Even for Florida, it was a slick deal. 
Smart money operators in the state are 
making thousands of dollars every day 
—through speculation in raw land, 
home developments, shopping centers, 
utility companies, industrial sites, and 
stock in land companies. But the Cer- 
niglia-Fincher play called for a rarely 
seen combination of skill, timing, and 
nerve. 
¢ Deadline—Cerniglia and Fincher 
picked up the farm, the largest in Dade 
County and one of the largest in the 
state, at a $2.5-million price, using 
$150,000 as downpayment. In 60 days, 
under their contract, they would have to 
fork over $800,000 to creditors and to 
pay off part of a mortgage on the prop- 
erty. But five days before the deadline 
they had sold evervthing for $3,247,- 
000. 

No such swift, neat land deal had 
been seen in Florida for a long time— 
a fact that tells more about the nature 
of the state’s land boom than all the 
success stories of developers pumping 
out marshes and filling swamps. 

lor one thing, it shows that for quite 
a while most deals have been for hard 
cash, not paper. That makes for a con- 
trolled boom. On the other hand, the 
very success of the Cerniglia-Fincher 
deal carries a hint of what may be the 
end of the boom: the question of how 
much good land is still around. Cer- 
niglia and Fincher were able to pull off 
their play chiefly because there were 
other speculators and developers ready 
to pay even higher prices. 

* Scarcity—But there are signs that 
good land is getting scarce. Large acre- 
age deals have subsided rather than in- 
creased of late, according to state off- 
cials and one broker admits that “We've 
got more customers than good land 
available. There’s plenty of money 
around—and more now since the stock 
market began slumping.” The stock fac- 
tor has helped push land prices skyward 
in the past six months. For example, 
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SITTING ON THE WORLD they sold are James J. Cerniglia (left) and Richard Fincher. 


one 6,000-acre parcel that Cerniglia- 
Fincher sold three months ago for $100 
an acre has just been offered at $165. 

Scarce or no, any land close to an 
inhabited area is highly prized—which 
is why Cerniglia and Fincher saw their 
chance for a killing. 

The B&L Farms—whose chief crop 
was tomatoes—lay just beyond areas be- 
ing developed at the southern end of 
Dade County; it should be ripe for 
homes and factories in a vear or two. 
That was what attracted Cerniglia and 
Fincher last fall. 

The farm had been developed from 
scratch in the 1930s by Robin Bryant 
and Clarence Lounsbury (hence the 
B&L); by the earl 1950s profits were 
running around $3-million a vear. The 
property included a $1l-million modera 
packing house, quarters for more than 
1,000 migrant workers, and equipment 
worth another $l-million-plus. But 
over-expansion, and the freezes of 1957 
and 1958 finally drove the partners 
into bankruptcy last vear. 
¢ Call for Help—. \fter several false 
starts to get their money, creditors 
called on Cerniglia for help. If there’s 
anything he knows, it’s land. A veteran 
of service in Africa and Europe, he went 
into the tomato business with his father 
after the war, at Atlanta, Ga. Ten vears 
later, at 34, he was able to sell out to a 
large farming operation for $]-million 
and a guaranteed pavment of $25,000 


a year for 40 years, if he would stay out 
of the tomato business. 

Like most men of means in Florida, 
Cerniglia began dabbling in real estate. 
In one deal, not too long ago, he bought 
1,340 acres north of Miami for $100 an 
acre; six months later he sold out at 
$170. He has had some flops, too. He 
and former boxing champion Rocky 
Marciano each put $50,000 in a potato 
patch two years ago; the 1958 freeze 
wiped this out. 

The B&L creditors thought Cerniglia 
could put the farm back on its feet. 
“T had to tell them no,” he explains, 

“because of my agreement to stay out 
of the tomato ‘business. But the more 
I looked, the more fascinated I became 
by the potential of buying the farm and 
selling it off.” 

Cerniglia’s first problem was to find 
teadv cash; he was tied up in several 
other deals and didn’t have the $150,- 
000 downpayment, much less the 
$800,000 if the deal fell through. 
e¢ Enter Fincher—That’s where if ‘incher 
came in. “Jim called me and asked me 
to take a look,” he savs. Fincher, a tall, 
handsome man (he’s the husband of 
actress Gloria De Haven), inherited his 
father’s Oldsmobile dealership, one of 
the largest in the South, when he was 
28. Now 32, he has become successful 
in his own nght, and has worked 
closely with Cerniglia in other deals. 

“Cerniglia’s an extremely enthusiastic 
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NOW. .- polyethylene film can save you more money than ever! 





Continental Can Company, New York, found polyethylene 
film ideal for automatically overwrapping its “Bondware” 
paper plates. Film costs were lowered, wrapper breakage 
reduced, and larger inventories could be maintained, thanks 
to the polyethylene’s long storage life. Machine Supplier: 
Crompton & Knowles Packaging Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 


Let commercially proved automatic wrapping machinery 
put polyethylene’s economy into your packaging 


Thousands of manufacturers have realized important savings 
by packaging with polyethylene film. Total use in 1959 was 
over 250 million pounds—up 650% since 53. Fresh produce, 
textiles, dry-cleaning, paper products, hardware, frozen food 
are some of the industries currently profiting from polyethyl- 
ene film packaging. 

Now even greater savings are being achieved by over- 
wrapping with polyethylene on time-tested automatic ma- 
chinery. One example is Crompton & Knowles’ “Wrap-King” 
CKP-2 machine shown above. This machine has proved highly 
successful for overwrapping paper plates in polyethylene. For 
facts on the CKP-2’s wrapping economics, see the column on 
the facing page. 

Here’s what polyethylene film offers you: Unmatched 
economy —lowest cost transparent film; high sales appeal— 
soft feel, clarity, sparkle, printability; excellent storage life— 


won't dry out, split or crack; unique moisture-gas transmis- 
sion; superior low temperature toughness; inertness to most 
chemicals. 

Ask any of the leading makers of high-speed automatic 
polyethylene overwrap machines how much his machine will 
return on an investment geared to your needs. And get our 
two new booklets of facts and figures on automatic polyethyl- 
ene packaging. Use coupon at right. Union Carbide Plastics 
Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

In Canada: Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 


BAKELITE and UNION CARBIDE are 
registered trade marks of UCC, 


SEE US AT THE SHOW! BOOTH #353 NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION, ATLANTIC CITY, APRIL 4-7 
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guy,” says Fincher, “but the size of the 
deal made me take a second look. ‘There 
never was a question in either of our 
minds that we couldn’t make a profit. 
What shook us was whether we could 
put it together, whether we had the 
means at hand to make the deal.” 

lor several days, the partners lived 
on black coffee and an hour or two of 
sleep while they figured how to break 
up the property so as to make the largest 
profit. ‘hey finally decided to break the 
property into seven parcels, and on Dec. 
4 thev signed the option papers. 
¢ Worry Begins—With the partner's 
$150,000 on the line, the really worri- 
some period began. They had just 60 
days in which to get rid of $2.5-million 
worth of property, or else pay off the old 
B&L mortgage and creditors. If they 
failed, they would lose their $150,000. 

The trick was to sell off the entire 
property while they still held only their 
$150,000 option on it. It was by no 
means sure that they could have raised 
the additional $800,000 to protect their 
original stake. 

“In going into the deal,” says 
Fincher, “both Jim and I looked on it 
as a gamble. We knew we would have 
trouble coming up with the $800,000, 
but we felt there was meat enough to 
make the gamble. If we blew, we blew.” 

Cerniglia says the big snag was the 
packing house. If it had been in or near 
Miami, they would have had no trouble 
selling it. But the plant was 25 miles 
south of the city, and thev had to find 
a grower with enough money to make 
that trek worth while. 

For an anxious 12 days, the partners 
called, prodded, and cajoled their pro- 
spects. Finally, C. R. Bull, who had 
been sales manager for B&L and also 
ran the South Florida Growers Ex- 
change, bought the package for $500,- 
000. 
¢ Good Deal—“Bull knew he was get- 
ting at least $1.5-million worth of build- 
ings and equipment,” says Cerniglia. 
“It was worth every penny of that if 
the farmers would come up with a good 
crop and bring their business to him.” 

With that sale tucked away, Cerniglia 
and Vincher stalked buyers for the raw 
land. But word had leaked out that 
their backs were to the wall, that they 
were desperate to sell at any price be- 
cause of the 60-day option. “We were 
getting some ridiculous offers,” says 
lincher. “There were some tough hands 
dealt from guys who thought they 
could steal the land from us. Sure, we 
weren't in a particularly tough bargain- 
ing position, but we weren't that des- 
perate, either. We spent a harried time, 
twisting and turning the deals to come 
out our way.” 

* Series of Sales—On Dec. 31, the log- 
jam broke. ‘The pair sold 3,000 acres at 
$250 an acre to a syndicate headed by 
Miami financiers George Coury and 
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Hoke Maroon. They sold two other par- 
cels to a Pittsburgh and Miami Beach 
real estate speculator, Milton Weisen- 
berg; one went at $1,000 an acre, for 
pees 

365 acres; the other, a 6,000 acre plot 
went at $100 an acre. 

The buyers had different reasons for 
their purchases. For Coury and Ma- 
roon, it was a chance to add to their 
holdings along Biscayne Bay, ‘hey al- 
ready owned “about four miles of bay 
frontage, some of it bought for as low 
as $32 an acre seven years ago. “I’ve 
already turned down $500 an acre for 
my plottage,”” says Coury, “‘and I don’t 
think I’m wrong in assuming that some 
day we'll get anywhere from $1,500 to 
$2,500 an acre for the land.” In his 
favor is the fact that shipping magnate 
D. K. Ludwig recently bought 16,000 
acres in the same vicinity for $7.5-mil- 
lion. 
¢ “I’m a Speculator’—For Weisenberg, 
it was an out-and-out speculation. “Sure, 
I’m a speculator,” he says. “I think I 
can make a quick profit. I closed the 
deal for both parcels in five minutes.” 
Weisenberg is asking $165 an acre for 
his 6,000 acre plot, will make close to 
$400,000 if he gets his price. 

With these sales made, everything 
fell into step for Cerniglia and Fincher. 
Six days later, they sold their choicest 
parcel—535 acres on high ground—for 
roughly $1,500 an acre, getting $807,- 
000 in all. 

This property went to a syndicate 

headed by Allen Morris, a big developer 
in South Florida who is about to open 
a $15-million shopping center in Miami 
for Arthur Vining Davis. (One of the 
syndicate members is James A. Rvder, 
president of Rvder Svstem, Inc.) Mor- 
ris thinks the land is worth $2,500 an 
acre, since land in the immediate area 
recently sold for $2,200. Morris’ belief 
serves to point up that Cerniglia and 
Fincher had to sacrifice price to make 
quick sales; they might have made more 
than $750,000 if it hadn’t been for the 
60-day deadline. 
e Tidying Up—Several days after the 
syndicate sale, the partners offered the 
65-acre avocado grove behind the pack- 
ing plant to Bull for $100,000. He 
countered with a $92,000 offer, which 
they accepted. On Jan. 29, only 55 
days after they began their hectic search 
for buvers, Cerniglia and Fincher were 
able to wrap up the whole deal. 

Partly to ease the tax burden, the 
partners took some of the money due 
them in the form of option payments; 
the balance is due after seven or eight 
months. 

Now Cerniglia and Fincher say they 
have another big deal just around the 
corer. Says Fincher, whose instincts 
for gambling often lead him to go to 
the race track: “If it goes through, we'll 
make this last one look like a share- 
cropper.” END 








How’s this 
for return on 
INVESTMENT! 


Assume that this “Wrap-King” CKP-2 


automatic machine (see facing page), is 
wrapping your product. The table below 
shows typical savings, depending upon 
package size, of 1.25 mil standard clear 
polyethylene film* over the next lowest 
cost widely used transparent film.** 


; Packages Approximate 
Size of Product Per Year Savings Per Year 
5” diam. x 1” ht. 4 million $ 6,820 
10” x 10” x 3” 4 million $27,280 
13” diam. x 6” ht. 4 million $55,680 


Here’s how these savings are calculated. 
If your product is item #2 above, you 
need about 784 sq. inches of film, includ- 
ing overlap, to wrap it. Running at an 
average speed of 38 packages per minute 
on a CKP-2, you would turn out roughly 
four million packages in a year, figuring 
on 250 workdays per year, seven hours 
machine running time per day. 

The approximate annual cost of poiv- 
ethylene film for this operation would be 
$64,900—over $27,000 less than conven- 
tional transparent w rapping film. Cost of 
the CKP-2 is $15,000-16,000. Therefore, 
in this instance, use of polyethylene film re- 
turns 134 times the amount of your origi- 
nal machine investment in only one year! 

Investigate the economics of automati- 
cally overwrapping your products in film 
made of BAKELITE Polyethylene. As a 
starter, fill in and mail the coupon. 

*delivered cost $.0208 per 1,000 sq. inches 
**delivered cost $.0295 per 1,000 sq. inches 


SEE US AT THE PACKAGING SHOW! BOOTH +353 


i en i iis en chs li til ia is wn cin is 4 
r Union Carbide Plastics Company | 
| Dept. CD-50M | 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. | 
Please send me: | 
0 List of manufacturers of high-speed au- | 
| tomatic polyethylene overwrap machines. | 
| 0 New automatic packaging booklets of | 
| facts and figures. 
| 
| Name___ __ Title | 
| Company ___ a ; 
: Address _ | 
| City fc ONO StAtE | 
| | 
| UNION ! 
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IF YOU GUESSED a porthole, a saucer of milk, or an open manhole, 
you’re wrong. It represents an important source of revenue to the 

Rock Island railroad: manufactured goods. It’s a 34” standard machine nut, 
enlarged many times. The point is, no matter what you wish to ship— 
whether vast quantities of a tiny item (like machine nuts) or a one-of-a-kind 
colossus — you can be sure the Rock Island will spare no effort 

to transport it carefully, quickly, and economically. Modern equipment, 
electronic traffic controls, automatic classification yards, 

systemwide teletype and microwave networks, experienced, 

expert, conscientious personnel —all assure that your freight 

will be handled the way you want it handled. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 
CHICAGO 5 

















In Research 


Russia’s Thermoelectric Converter 


Gets Its Heat From Kerosene Lamp 


A Russian-built thermoelectric generator (picture), 
is being 


which converts heat directly into electricity, 
studied by engineers of 
the Martin Co. The Rus- 
sians have been producing 
the bulky, 20-lb. converter 
for at least two years; it is 
reportedly being used to 
supply power for radio 
equipment in remote areas 
of Asia. 

The device has a series 
of thermocouples arranged 
around the upper part of a 
kerosene lamp. As each 
set of elements is heated at 
one end by the lamp, a 
small amount of electricity flows through the pair. Metal- 
lic fins remove excess heat. 

Martin is interested in the Russian instrument because 
of its own work on converting heat to electricity. Its 
so-called SNAP I and SNAP III systems (Systems of 
Nuclear Auxiliary Power) use the same principle as the 
Russian generator, except that the heat is supplied by the 
decay of a small amount of tightly sealed radioactive ma 
terial instead of by burning kerosene. A Russian-type 
converter would probably find limited use in the U.S., 
because of our highly developed power grid. 

However, U.S. scientists are greatly interested in the 
fact that the Russians have actually reached a point 
where they can put working models of direct heat-to- 
electricity converters on sale. Some similar device will 
probably be used eventually to draw power from nuclear 
reactors. 

a © * 


Dual Systems of Underwater Spotters 
Locate Point of Impact of Nose Cones 


The point where a ballistic missile or reentry vehicle 
hits the surface of the ocean can be spotted by under 
water detection systems developed for the Navy by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Sound signals from the point 
of impact are spotted by the system, which took several 
vears to develop. 

One spotting system has been so successful in spot- 
ting nose cones along the Atlantic Missile Range, starting 


at Cape Canaveral, that a second is being built for the 
Pacific test range, which starts at Vandenberg Air Force 


Base in California. 
‘lwo different acoustic devices are used in the system: 
* Six hydrophones—underwater sound receivers—are 


set up on the ocean floor in the form of a pentagon, 


All are connected 
An acoustic fix can be ob 


with the sixth receiver in the center. 
by cable to a shore station. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT RESEARCH ON: 


@ P. 69—Allied Research develops novel 
scheme for testing improved foul weather 
navigation equipment for Polaris submarines. 





tained when at least three of the hydrophones pick up the 
surface impact. ‘This part of the system has a very lim- 
ited range because it depends entirely on surface impact. 

* To achieve wider range, the old Sofar (Sound 
Fixing and Ranging) bomb method picks up where the 
impact detectors leave off. Hydrophones, usually in 
pairs, are spaced over a great area, linked to shore bv 
submarine cables. When the nose cone hits the water, 
the impact explodes a small bomb. The different time 
intervals for the arrival of the sound of the bomb at the 
hydrophones are calculated by machine to establish an 
acoustic fix. 


Tiny Ultraviolet Beam Eliminates 


Chromosome Without Destroying Cell 


A new technique for “genectomy’—the removal of an 
inheritance-bearing chromosome from a cell without de- 
stroying the cell—was described last week at a conference 
on the Mechanics of Cell Division, sponsored by the 
New York Academy of Sciences. The trick is to pene- 
trate the cell with a very thin beam of ultraviolet light. 

All life is perpetuated by cell division, or mitosis, hence 
there is great theoretical interest in any new method to 
direct which chromosomes will be passed on to new- 
forming cells. Such knowledge might some day lead to 
the prevention of such genetic accidents as mongolism. 
But researchers in cancer and radiation diseases have the 
most immediate interest in any technique of destroying 
particular chromosomes. For them, being able to con- 
trol mitosis would be a major gain. 


British to Test Oral Contraceptive 
Expected to Cost Only a Penny a Pill 


Development of an inexpensive oral contraceptive is 
being pushed by British Drug Houses, Ltd., according to 
Chmn. Geoffrey Eley. 

Eley says that tests on animals have been successful, 
and will be tried on human volunteers in a bit more than 
three months. Conclusions are expected in 18 months. 

The chemical, a steroid, would be in tablet form, to 
be taken by women not more than 20 days per month. 

Eley says his company has “gone further” toward an 
oral contraceptive than U.S. drug makers (BW—Oct.26 
°57,pl112) with cheapness being the chief advantage of 
the British product. BDH pills are expected to cost 
about a penny apiece, compared with upward of 20¢ for 
U.S. products. 

BDH is shunning formal claims until the clinical tests 
are completed, but Eley says “it looks at the moment” 
as though the pill will have no serious side effects. 
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nothing makes sales grow like 








...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever the product or service you sell, 
from Lawn Mowers to Landscaping, nothing 
cultivates customers like AWHERENESS. And 
nothing creates AWHERENESS like the Yellow 
Pages—the buying guide that’s in 65,000,000 
American homes, telling prospects where to 
buy what you sell. 

If you’re a manufacturer of brand-name 
products, Trade Mark Service in the Yellow 


Pages makes prospects aware of your local 
outlets. If you operate a local business, Yellow 
Pages advertising makes it easy for shoppers 
to find the products or services you offer. 

Discover today how easily you can reap 
bigger sales by adding AWHERENESS to your 
selling plan. The Yellow Pages man can help 
you build a program to fit your needs. Call him 
at your Bell telephone business office now. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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Sea's Fury Measured in a Quarry 








Steel boom stands on hinged base as sub’s radome is attached near top for test . . . 


The chilly waters flooding an aban- 
doned granite quarry at Gloucester, 
Mass., formed the backdrop this winter 
for a novel series of experiments aimed 
primarily to test the reliability of im- 
proved foul weather equipment for 
Polaris submarines. The tests were con- 
ducted by Allied Research Associates, 
working for Northrop Corp.’s Nortron- 
ics division. The pictures illustrate how 
a new-style radome was checked to see 
how well it withstood the smashing 
blows of heavy seas. 

On a submarine, the radome houses 
the antenna for a radiometric sextant 
that enables the navigator to “see” 
right through bad weather and shoot the 
sun by zeroing in on the radio signals 
constantly given off by the sun. But for 
the purposes of the tests, the radome’s 
saucer-like antenna dish was removed; 
in its place went the instruments for 
measuring the radome responses to the 
violent impact of water. 
¢ Hinged Boom—FEssentially, the test- 
ing equipment consists of a +0-ft. boom 
hinged at its base near the foot of a 
sheer cliff. At rest, the boom stands 
upright on its base against the cliff 
front. When released it swings down 
outward from the hinged base and 


.. . BOOM, lowered to desired height, starts free fall . . . - » » BOOM and radome hit water, as lab records effects. 
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AFTER A TEST, researchers board boom 
to inspect effects and attach cable hoists to 
get ready for next drop. 


crashes into the water of the quarry. 
I'he object to be tested is fastencd 
the top of the beam. 

By varving the height of the 
tip—it is raised and lowered by 
gine winch—when it is allowed t 
free, it is possible to achieve an 
degree of impact when the water i 
and to simulate the varving condit 
of the sea. 

After the boom and it 
water, the rate of its fall 1 
its own natural buovancv. ‘To ¢g 
ther braking effect, the end of th 
carries a triangular wedge which 
water has somewhat the eff 
anchor, though it has no appreciabl 
effect while the boom is falling t 
the air. 

e Fastenings—The object t ( 

is attached to a special balan 

to a support beam, which in turn 
tilevered to the boom. Recording 
struments in a nearby laborate 
hooked up to the object to be tested 

The water of the quarry is 40 ft. « 
at the point of impact, deep enough t 
convince the researchers that for¢ 
waves bouncing off the bottom will 1 
distort their calculations 

Allied Research is convinced that it 
impact tests need by no means be con 
fined to radomes. One obvious cand 
date is the shipside bubbles that a1 
located near the surface of the water t 
house guns, instruments, or what hav 
you. These bubbles are exposed to th 
pounding of heavy seas 
e Nose Cones—Capsules, recover 


} 
SIO 
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tems, and launching systems are other 

candidates. The makers of nose cones 

for missiles are said to be interested in 

the new method of testing. And ulti- 

mately, the method may even be ex- be A 2 p a ad 
tended to testing ejection seats, sonar ® 
transducers and housings, torpedoes, and 

to special elements of hull design. 

Technicians for Allied Research 
claim a considerable list of advantages 
over the usual lab method of testing 
objects by dropping them from a height: 

¢ Continuous and positive record- 
ing is made possible by the direct wire 
connections of the object to the instru- 
ments. 

¢ When usable data crops up, re- 
searchers are immediately aware of it. 

¢ The height of the drop can be 
regulated precisely. 

¢ The test object maintains about 
95% of its velocity as it penetrates the 
water—a close approximation of condi- 
tions at sea. 

¢ The angle of impact of the test 
object can be adjusted and maintained. 
This is especially important in testing 
equipment designed to new configura- 
tions and using new materials. 

Setting up of the rig at Gloucester 
began last May, but the work was not 
completed until October, when the first 
tests were made on the 29th. 

Researchers are now wondering 
whether the boom rig can be altered to 
permit the testing of even larger and 
heavier objects. 


RESEARCH BRIEFS 


A 70-acre site overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean near La Jolla, Calif., is being 
sought by Dr. Jonas Salk for a medical 
rescarch foundation. Salk, the discov- 


erer of the polio vaccine that bears his 
name, has long talked about building 










e AIRCRAFT ENGINES & FRAMES 
a medical research center, similar in sill @ CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
. . all i i 
concept to Princeton’s Institute of _ Here are typical industries ¢» FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
Advanced Study. cn od Steel or , RUBBER PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
ainiess Steel Extr 
; e : truded Shapes, .i9u1D HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
Man’s first inhabited space station well ave been applied: | CONSTRUCTION 
mav be packed in a small container as 
mat | container a = Write today for a free @ TRANSPORTATION 
it leaves the earth, blown into shape copy of Harper's @ PAPER MACHINERY 
like a balloon when it reaches orbit, and —— 
et ee : } we 16-page “Extruded @ PRINTING MACHINERY and others 
rigidized by quick-setting _ plastic b | WN aR 
‘ vy, nb Shapes” Brochure. . . . probably your business too. 


foam. Goodyear Aircraft Corp. is work- 
ing on a series of such expandable 
coated fabric structures. 

. 


a. en  ) - -- meemen,. m —.u \ i an 


Grand Central Rocket Co. has, in an ad- 8220 LEHIGH AVENUE + MORTON GROVE ILLINOIS 
vanced state of development, a com- 


_ pletely case-bounded, cast-in-place solid 
propellant that can be fired at tempera- 
tures as low as 68F. For years the 
rocket industry has been looking for a 
high-energy solid propellant capable of 
withstanding the temperature extremes 
of modern missile operation. This de- 
velopment again indicates they may 
not be far from their goal. | 


con- 
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MANAGEMENT 





A. M. LEDERER of U.S. now heads free 
world’s organized management as president 


of CIOS. 


Last week in Australia, Albrecht M. 
Lederer (cover, and above) became the 
first American in 22 years, and the sec- 
cnd in history, to head the organized 
forces of international management. But 
it’s only now that the election is over 
that the campaigning will begin—for 
U.S. businessmen have generally re- 
mained cheerfully unaware both of 
CIOS, of which Lederer became presi- 
dent at its congress in Australia (pic- 
tures), and of its U.S. arm, CIPM, 
whose chairman he has been for the 
past six vears. 

CIOS, pronounced cee-oss in every 
language, is the International Commit- 
tee for Scientific Management. With 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, 
it has acted as a sort of holding com- 
pany for the management associations 
of most of the world ever since the 
mid-1920s. 

CIPM, often misspelled even by its 
friends, stands for the Council for In- 
ternational Progress in Managemeut. 
But starting now, U.S. business is go- 
ing to get more than a spelling drill 
ibout the organization which, since 
1933, has been its sole official represen- 
tative in CIOS. For last week in Aus- 
tralia the 12th international congress of 
CIOS also voted to make the U.S. its 
next host 

So, in 1963, several thousand man- 
agement experts from 29 free world 


72) Management 


2,000 DELEGATES from 29 lands trekked 
to Sydney, Australia, congress that elected 
Lederer; next, in New York, will be bigger. 


World's Management Spotlig 








nations will be coming to New York 
City to eat, sleep, and think manag 
ment for two weeks. Pres. Lederer will 
not find it difficult to whip up interest 
in these countries. Over 2,000 dele- 
gates showed up in remote Australia; 
more would have come, but registration 
was closed when room ran out. 

For its 13th congress in New York, 
CIOS can be sure of even greater cn- 
thusiasm. ‘To businessmen around th¢ 
world, America means management 
progressive, productive, and prctitable 
management. And since 1924, the date 
of its first congress in Prague, CIOS 
has been the organization most respon 
sible for spreading U.S. manager: 
knowhow to the rest of the world. 
¢ Contact Point—Its most effective job 
has been the organizing of its triennial 
congresses, enormously ambitious affairs 
like the one just concluded in Aus 
tralia. But vear in, vear out, CIOS 
maintains contact through its Geneva 
secretariat with each of its member 
nations—with CIPM in the U.S., with 
the Dansk Nationalkomite for Rational 
Organisation, the Teknik Arastirma ve 
Gelistirme Kurumu of Turkey, the In- 
stituto Argentino de Relaciones Indus- 
triales, and all the other exotic names. 
These national management groups in 
turn represent management associations 
within their own countries. 

Personnel men or industrial engi- 


neers in the Philippines in this way 
can learn what. theit 
doing in Brazil or Israel. 
as thev find such 
formation and advice 
personal contact in worldwide or 1% 


colleagues arc 
\s important 
exchanges of in- 
however, direct 


gional meetings seems to be the thing 


that counts most. But thev look to 
CIOS also for other things, which it 
either facilitates or which thev can 
find nowhere els« 

e CIOS, for example, tackles the 
problem posed by the development of 
managerial terminology in many dif 


to its Interna 
Management the 
standardizing the 


ferent languages. It allot 
tional 


Academy of 


task of refining and 


meaning of such varving concepts as 
‘operations — research, formologie, 


‘work study,” or “extensometric 

e In most of its member nations 
CIOS works in close collaboration with 
the productivity centers which wer 
sct up after World War II, and have 
been supported by U.S 
Point Four policy and the technical 
assistance programs that have followed. 

e With the United Nations and 
with both its Economic & Social Coun- 
cil and Unesco, CIOS has official 
status aS a non-govern- 


funds unde 


consultative 
mental organization. 

¢ Diverse—This job CIOS has under- 
taken of bringing management people 
and management 


methods together, 
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and acting as a catalyst between gov- 
ernments, business managers, schools 
of business, and others concerned with 
organization throughout the free world 
is plainly one that is never completed. 
And most of its significant detail can- 
not be easily reported. 

It’s difficult, for instance, to. set 
down a neat program wrapping up such 
diverse activities as working out un- 
derstandings with government agencies, 
introducing a management scientist 
from one country to the businessmen 
of another, giving a boost to free en- 
terprise in one nation or to manage- 
ment education in another, or pub- 
licizing new techniques that will help 
raise living standards in underdeveloped 
countries. 
¢ Basis—Yet all of CIOS’ manifold and 
multilingual activities spring from a 
common point of view. It aims to bring 
together the many individuals through- 
out the world who are convinced that 
management is a specific activity in it- 
self, distinct from such “‘technical”’ busi- 
ness functions as finance, purchasing, 
production, or sales—and who regard it 
as subject to study, learning, and _ sys- 
tematic improvement. Most of these 
go on to argue that it is scientific 
or “rational”—CIOS, in fact, stands 
officially for Comité International de 
l’Organisation Scientifique. 

In this view, of course, management 
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~Now Shifts to U.S. 


is a profession that should be organized 
like any other, from local and special- 
ized groups up through national asso- 
ciations to an international society. 

e In Its Own House—In the U.S., 
however, most managers are unaware 
of most of this apparatus bevond the 
individual U.S. management associa- 
tions to which thev belong. This is 
somewhat paradoxical in view of the 
American contribution to scientific 
management, the personal support given 


CIOS bv Americans since its establish- 
ment, and the present expansion of 
U.S. business throughout the world. 


Herbert Hoover, for example, was 
instrumental in getting the first CIOS 
congress convened. Edward A. Filene, 
the Boston department store million- 
aire, helped finance the secretariat. 
Three of the eight gold medals awarded 
by CIOS have gone to Americans. Such 
U.S. management experts as Dr. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth have been featured on 
congress programs since 1924. William 
L. Batt, former president of SKF In- 
dustries, gets much of the credit for 
reviving CIOS after its World War I] 
eclipse. Even now, CIPM (USA) is 
reputed to .be CIOS’ largest financial 
supporter. 

It wasn’t until 1933, however, that 
CIPM was organized (originally as the 
National Management Council) by four 
American management associations to 


JOHN S. BUGAS, Ford’s international vice- 
president, stresses management’s role in 
guiding Asian and African development. 


ARTHUR K. WATSON, president of IBM 
World Trade Corp., tells managers human 
element is the most important factor. 


give the U.S. national representation 
in CIOS. It was and it remains limited, 
both in membership and finances. 

Only nine U.S. management asso- 
ciations now belong, and fewer than 
80 companies pay its modest dues— 
$100 for most—barely half of them fall- 
ing in the industrial area. 
¢ Success Formula—Despite these han- 
dicaps, CIPM has managed to survive. 
Starting off in borrowed quarters along- 
side the American Rocket Societv, it 
soon took off on its own. Eventually it 
landed two floors above the last stop of 
the Borden Bldg.’s elevators on Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Last month it 
came down again in better view in the 
comparative splendor of 247 Park Ave- 
nue—just in time to take on the un- 
precedented job of preparing for the 
first New York congress of international 
management. 

The secret of CIPM’s successful sur- 
vival has been an arrangement with 
Washington—a contract with the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
which has made CIPM the biggest 
operator in a highly sensitive and com- 
plex business. 

Che job is to make study and inspec- 
tion arrangements for the foreign man- 
agement experts who come as individ 
uals and in teams t9 visit this country 
to learn U.S. meth f management. 
Since 1951 almost 2000 have been 
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A Sea Captain 
developed it! 
Industry 
proved it! 


... and what this difference, 
backed by 35 years 


of industry proof, 


means to you! 


You can actually stop rust by applying 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
over the sound rusted metal after removing 
rust scale and loose rust. Its specially proc- 
essed fish oil vehicle penetrates rust to bare 
metal. And with the Rust-Oleum New 
Color Horizons system you can stop rust 
and beautify as you protect in a wide array 
of smart new colors. Rust-Oleum, in 
its various systems, resists moisture, sun, 
fumes, heat, weathering, chemicals, etc., to 
last and last. In using Rust-Oleum you have 
assurance that it has been proved by indus- 
trial leaders for over thirty-five years on 
steel girders, tanks, bridges, metal sash, 
pipes, machinery, fences, equipment, etc. 
See how Rust-Oleum can save you time, 
money, and metal. Rust-Oleum Industrial 
Distributors in all principal cities maintain 
complete stocks for industrial users. Home- 
owners will find Rust-Oleum featured at 
nearby paint, hardware, lumber, and de- 
partment stores. For complete information 
and color charts—write for your free copy 
of “New Color Horizons.” 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2410 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 






} You take the brush. 
See for yourself why 
Rust-Oleum is so 
different. 


itation. There is 


Rust-Oleum 
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guided to companies and univcrsities 
cooperating in the venture. 

At the same time CIPM has been 
‘:mporting with its left hwnd, the right 
has been busy exporting seminar teams 
of U.S. management experts for serv- 
ice on foreign soil. So far, 83 such 
groups have been recruited and trained 
for on-the-spot instruction of native 
executives in American attitudes and 
skills. 
¢ Up Against It—But the government 
(and some rare private-company) con- 
tracts that have supported CIPM in 
these activities will not finance U.S. 
hospitality to the world’s management 
experts in 1963. 

So CIPM will have to look to U.S. 
business, and particularly its manage- 
ment organizations, to plan—and spend 
—if the coming congress is to bring to 
them and to their guests the advan- 
tages CIPM hopes for. 

Several thousand U.S. and foreign 
management men—and a few managing 
women from homes and _ offices—are 
going to descend upon New York. The 
visitors will want to exchange new ideas 
and techniques in the field of manage- 
ment. America’s management—its top 
men, its newest theories, its latest 
achievements—will be on display at the 
congress. 

So U.S. businessmen will soon be 
hearing more from CIPM, and more 
about CIOS. They will be getting in- 
vitations to come to the aid of the 
party—the management party ot 1963. 
For CIPM has just engaged a fund- 
raising agency to help strengthen its 
chronically staggering budget, and con- 
sultants to augment its small staff. 

But Philip Garey, CIPM vice-presi- 
dent for operations since 1954, realizes 
that something more will still be 
needed. That’s why he’ll seck a coali- 
tion between America’s rapidly mount- 
ing interest in international business 
and its increasing awareness of man- 
agement as a special field of learning— 
one in which there is no U.S. monop- 
oly but rather an international compe- 
tition for self-improvement. 
¢ Helmsman—As CIOS’ new presi- 
dent, Lederer must therefore give spe- 
cial attention to the status of CIPM in 
the U.S. Some of his recent experience 
will certainly help. He has acted as 
consultant to the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and to the Depts. 
of State and Commerce in Washington. 
In New York he heads his own firm of 
management consultants and belongs to 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

But much of Lederer’s experience is 
foreign. Trieste and Turkey have long 
known him as an American consultant. 
In Brazil he is managing director of 
Morris & Van Wormer. The Interna- 
tional University of Rome in 1957 gave 
him its gold medal “for international 


contributions to management principles 
and philosophy.” 

At the Australian meeting, Lederer 
headed a group of more than 50 dele- 
gates from CIPM. He was joined at 
Sydnev, where the congress opened on 
Feb, 22, by Dr. Gilbreth, by Roy C. 
Ingersoll, chairman of Borg-Warner 
Corp.; W. F. Rockwell, Jr., president 
of Rockwell Mfg. Co.; John S. Bugas, 
Ford Motor Co.’s international vice- 
president; Prof. Erwin H. Schell of 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
and others of similar rank. 
¢ Give-and-Take—They took the long 
jaunt to Australia to learn what their 
opposite numbers in other countries 
had been up to in the three years since 
the last congress in Paris. They heard 
reports and discussions covering every 
phase of management, and some that 
got far afield into international political 
and economic questions. 

At one luncheon, for example, John 
McEwen, Australian Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Trade, com- 
plained about the U.S. tariff on Aus- 
tralian wool and what he called U.S. 
obstruction of ‘“‘the international trade 
of Australia.” Lord Verulam, chairman 
of the British Institute of Management, 
also lectured the U.S. for its “‘break- 
down of communications” with Red 
China. If the West’s engineering and 
managerial skills could be applied to 
China’s problems, he asserted, “the 
giant red stars which surmount fhe 
Kremlin towers would 
their cheap glitter.” 

But U.S. delegates contributed at 
least as much to the international ex- 
change as they got. Edward C. Schleh, 
Minneapolis consultant, whose paper 
was judged best in an_ international 
competition that drew 120 entries from 
CIOS member countries, argued that 
management should put the focus on 
results and get employees to assume 
responsibility. 

Arthur K. Watson, president of IBM 
World Trade Corp., also stressed hu- 
man problems, saying that “The human 
element must be the most important 
part of scientific management or it will 
be a complete loss.” 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., chairman 
of MIT, noting that nine out of 10 
research men want to become managers, 
found something “obviously wrong” 
when so large a percentage are dissatis- 
fied with research or engineering carcers. 
¢ Jump—Midway through the meetings 
the entire congress picked up bags, 
briefcases, translators, and all, and trans- 
ferred for its final week to Melbourne. 
The weekend trip—500 miles as the 
kangaroo jumps—was even longer for 
some who accepted the invitation of the 
Australian Institute of Management to 
take a side trip to the federal capital at 
Canberra and the Snowy Mountains 
hydroelectric development. END 
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New CLuPaK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
... Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK extensible paper in 
your kraft bags, you solve your breakage problems once and for all 
and multiwalls of CLupaK extensible paper fill faster, palletize better 
and handle easier. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 


~ CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next bag order. Use the 


CLuPAK trademark when ordering and look for it on the bags. Only 
then can you be sure the bag paper meets the rigid toughness speci- 
fications established by Clupak, Inc. for your benefit. 
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™ 
EXTENSIBLE 


CLUPAK: 


PAPER 











*Clupak, Inc's. trademark for extensible paper man- 
ufactured under its authority and satisfying its spec- 
ifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 























Shinier Titles for the Brass 


More and more executives are being labeled “presi- 


dent” or something else on the lofty side. One reason for the 


upgrading: It helps to impress outsiders. 


A few vears ago the headquarters of 
a big diversified corporation notified the 
managers of its product divisions that 
thev were being awarded the title of 
president—with raises to match their 
new status. 

One maverick failed to show the 
proper gratitude. “If I get to be a pres- 
ident,” he pointed out, “I'll have to 
make some of my people vice-presidents 
—and the division just can’t afford it.” 

His protest was ignored. Corporate 
titles have been getting bigger and 
better for a long time. Cynics who argue 
that when everybody is somebody no- 
body is anybody and tightwads who 
wonder how many presidents one cor- 
poration can pay don’t get much atten- 
tion from the men who hand out the 
status svmbols. 
¢ Confusion—Already some executive 
suites house so many presidents and 
sub-presidents—even chairmen and sub- 
chairmen—that it’s hard to tell who’s 
in charge of what without a copy of the 
organization chart. 

A chairman may be the corporation’s 
top policy-setter, its chief executive, a 
semi-retired figurehead, the head of a 
powerful committee, or simply the man- 
ager of a subsidiary or division. A presi- 
dent may be the chief executive officer, 
the chief operating officer, the chief 
administrative officer—or no officer at 
all. 

Here are some examples of how hard 
it can be to tell exactly what a title 
means: 

e Last weck Borg-Warner Corp. 
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imnounced the election of Judson S. 
Sayre as chairman of the board—of 
its Norge Div. In addition to Borg- 
Wanrner’s best-known chairman, Rov C. 
Ingersoll, there are chairmen and /or 
presidents for all +40 subsidiaries and 
divisions. 

e Last vear, when Material Service 
Corp. was merged into General Dy- 
namics Corp., Col. Henry Crown car- 
ried on as chairman of the Material 
Service Div. 

¢ A couple of months ago Philip 
Morris, Inc., picked two new directors 
of its overseas division. Although it’s 
not incorporated, Philip Morris Over- 
seas has a board to set policy. Borg- 
Warner, too, has “supervisory boards” 
for its divisions—which operate like 
simulations of conventional corporate 
boards of directors. 

e Late last vear International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. conferred _presi- 
dential rank on four of its divisional 
gencral managers. That gave IBM a 
grand total of seven presidents, includ- 
ing subsidiary heads. 

IBM holds no sort of record, though. 
Even without counting foreign affiliates, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 1] 
presidents in addition to Raymond C. 
Firestone. Borg-Warner, Union Car- 
bide Corp., and plenty of other big 
multi-divisional companies can_ boast 
cven more. 

In the over-all corporate picture a 
lot of presidents and chairmen now 
don’t rank very close to the top of the 
organization charts. They have bosses 






































of their own—some with titles as lowh 
as vice-president or even just “‘execu- 
tive.” Many are building blocks in 
increasingly claborate pyramids made 
up of presidents, vice-presidents, and 
chairmen. 

e A Sample—Take the case of J. J. 
Riggs, the president of Argus Cameras, 
Inc., a marketing subsidiary formed last 
fall by Argus Cameras Div., of Svivania 
Electric Products, Inc. Immediately 
above Riggs is Clinton H. Harris, pres- 
ident of the division; but Harris in turn 
is outranked by Robert E. Lewis, pres- 
ident of Sylvania. And higher than all 
of them are the corporate executives 
of General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp., of which Svlvania itself is a 
subsidiary. 

Subsidiaries, of course, have to have 
a full complement of brass. But a 
growing number of units that are not 
legal entities possess their own pres- 
idents and chairmen. It’s not law that 
requires officers for these entities; the 
need is psychological. ‘Titles 
double function in business: Thev de 
scribe the job a man does, and they 
advertise his rank. Also—despite jokes 
about an extra stripe in lieu of a raise— 
an elevation in rank usually carries more 
money with it. 
¢ Portable Symbol—As a status symbol, 
a resounding title has one big advantage 
over a corner office, a carpeted floor, 
and a private dining room: The title is 
visible to people outside the company, 
and its offices. 

Procter & Gamble Co. made this 
point a couple of years ago when it 
upgraded all titles in its manufacturing 
setup. “Factory superintendents” were 
rechristened “plant managers”; “‘fore- 
men” became “department managers”; 
and “‘machine adjuster foremen’”’ blos- 
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gare one good decorator witha 
penchant for sound design...add a judicious 
selection of ASE furniture...and you’ll 

come up with the kind of office you can 

be proud of...and will be for years. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 
Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas « Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets « Storage Cabinets 





™) Report to business from B.F.Goodrich 





FURNITURE RETAILER CONSTRUCTION WORKER ELECTRICIAN FLOORING CONTRACTOR MINER 
Furniture he’s pushin’ _ Protective clothes by BFG Less danger of fire Keeps homes in style He’s quick to extol 
made with foamcushion guard him to a high degree with vinyl-clad wire with new BFG tile our belts carrying coal 





—— 
REFRIGERATOR SALESMAN FIREMAN MECHANIC INTERIOR DESIGNER SERVICE STATION MAN FARMER 
Door gets its grip Wherever he goes Our V belt’s mission Gets style appeal These “fill ‘er up Joes” Our tires on his tractor — 
from magnetic strip he takes BFG hose —powertransmission from BFG Koroseal — work with BFG hose a work-speeding factor 


B.F.Goodrich gets into almost 
everybody's act 
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AIRLINE PILOT 


For a safe landing our 
brakes are outstanding 


CHEMIST 


We help make the potion 
for bottles of lotion 


TOY MANUFACTURER 
Makes vinyl toys 
for girls and boys 


{ PLUMBER FLYER 
No customer gripes The BFG suit’s just right 
for top altitude flight 








SURGEON 
Our gloves do so much 
touch 


with our vinyl pipes 


Please don’t misunderstand us. 

We're not saying we star in everybody's act. Often we're simply 
the supporting player. Frequently we’re behind the scenes. It’s 
even possible that we're in your act without you knowing it. 

If you build or use anything on wheels, we make tires for 
you. [f you run a factory or a mine or a construction business, 
we make all kinds of industrial rubber products for you. If you 
manufacture a product or a component for almost any use, we 
offer you a wide range of vinyls and other chemical materials. 

Again, if you fashion airplanes or missiles, we develop and 

| build nose cone shields, brakes, De-Icers and many other things 
for your use. If you create or sell furniture, or decorate homes 
or ofices or other buildings, we offer you Koroseal products; 

| and if you sell or use flooring or footwear, or build a product 
with foam or sponge, we make those things, too. 


His mileage is higher 





to retain his fine 





TRUCK OPERATOR DESIGN ENGINEER PRODUCT DESIGNER 


Keeps our materials in view Wins the style race 


with a BFG tire when he makes something new_ with vinyl-coated case 





EARTH MOVER BUSINESSMAN 


Its really a fact: 
we get in your act! 


Contractors admire 
our off-the-road tire 


We're probably making something for your business—no 
matter what your business may be: a product that can save you 
money or help you do a job better. If you've a problem that 
ingenuity and knowledge can solve, that’s our cue. Because we'd 
like to take your problem and make it our problem 
all out The B.F-Goodrich Company, 


and then go 


to solve it. fron, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 














...help electric utilities generate low-cost power 


A major part of the equipment used by electric power plants 

are giant steam condensers honeycombed with thousands of copper or 
copper-alloy tubes. By changing exhaust steam to water, in the 
power-generation cycle, these tubes help create modern electric power 
that serves everyone so well. Because of their excellent life-service 
record, Phelps Dodge condenser tubes are specified by the great majority 


of electric utility companies supplying both rural and urban areas. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation « GOO Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


RST FOR LASTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKET 
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.. . in more and more companies it’s a real job to spot 
the man at the top by his title... 


somed out as “machine adjusting man- 
agers.” 

Ihe idea, P&G’s emplovee publica- 
tion explained, was to raise company 
titles to the level of evervbody else’s; 
the old titles were “proving more and 
more embarrassing to our people” in 
dealing with potential emplovees, plant 
communities, and other industries. 
¢ jJokesters—The difficulty is that status 
symbols can lose their punch when too 
many people have them. ‘The prolifera- 
tion of vice-presidents in some indus- 
trics has long been a joke to outsiders, 
despite excellent reasons cited for hav- 
ing it that wav. Among the butts of 
the jokes—casily dug up in Poor's Reg- 
ister of Directors & Executives—have 
been such companies as John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., with 45 
first and second vice-presidents; loote 
Cone & Belding, the advertising agency, 
with 69 vice-presidents, and New York's 
Bankers ‘Trust Co. with 111. Then 
there’s giant Bank of America, which 
last vear added more than 500 new off- 
cers to a list running in the thousands. 

Financial institutions explain that 
they need a great many officers who 
can sign official documents. ‘The adver- 
tising agencies just sav they want to 
impress the customers; the high-status 
executive of a clicnt doesn’t like to deal 
with people who sound like underlings. 
¢ Staff Functions—Manufacturers have 
other reasons for their expanding lists 
of titles. One is the drive for status 
among executives in new staff functions. 
Corporations that. still confine them- 
selves to the traditional vice-presidents 
for manufacturing, sales, and finance 
look a bit out of place in a world of 
v-ps in charge of organization analysis, 
public affairs, plans and programs, tech- 
nological progress, new ideas, or rela- 
tions. Last summer, Pacific Ocean Park, 
an amusement areca in Santa Monica, 
even added a vice-president “in charge 
of fun.” 

Naturally this expanding group has 
to have more high-level executives to 
supervise the others. The result is a 
swarm of senior v-ps, administrative v-ps, 
executive v-ps, and group \v-ps (some- 
times more austerecly known as group 
executives). Since there’s no standardi- 
zation in this ficld, an outsider can’t 
tell without a score sheet whether a 
senior vice-president outranks an execu- 
tive vice-president or vice versa. When 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., elevated 
one of cach last summer, the company’s 
public relations agency discovered it had 
to follow up the press release with a 
phone call to explain which man was 
more important. 
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e Spreading Out—Decentralization, es- 
pecially when combined with diversifi 
cation, is what has really carried titles 
to new levels. When a corporation di- 
vides its operations into semi-auton- 
omous units with their own profit-and- 
loss responsibility, what can it call these 
profit centers? What label can it pin 
on the man in charge? 

Often these units are bigger than a 
grcat many corporations. Manv of them 
were once independent. Frequenth 
thev are cheek by jowl with—and mavbe 
bigger than—subsidiaries that have the 
usual roster of officers. 

Usually the label is division or de- 
partment manager. But plenty of these 
managers are getting to be Vv1Cce-pres- 
idents, presidents, or chairmen, and 
naturally their subordinates become di- 
rectors, vice-presidents, or presidents. 

Some odd-looking organizational re- 

lationships result. Often the division 
executive is not a corporate officer. In 
that case he is upstaged in the cor- 
porate hierarchy by a slew of people 
with titles much less glamorous than 
his. Some presidents don’t even rate a 
spot on the third level of the corporate 
organization chart; some vice-presidents 
make only the subcharts. 
e The Holdouts—A few large corpora- 
tions have succeeded in drawing some 
sort of line—at least against multiple 
presidents and chairmen. General Mo 
tors Corp. has presidents only for 
subsidiaries; only a handful of its doz- 
ens of division managers are even v-ps 
Du Pont takes the same position on 
presidencies and is stingicr than GM 
with vice-presidencies, which are re- 
served for members of the executive 
committee. ‘The heads of product de 
partments at du Pont, though the 
run businesses averaging $180-million 
a vear in sales, are simply known as 
managers. 

When Armco Steel Corp. completed 
its decentralization early this vear, the 
newly appointed division managers did 
not get the title of president. As one 
Armco executive put it, “If General 
Motors and the United States of Amer- 
ica can get along with only one pres 
ident, we can too.” 

But these are fingers in the dike. In 
more and more companies it’s a real 
job to spot the man at the top by his 
titke—though a few annual reports now 
thoughtfully tack on the informative 
label of “chief executive officer.” Iden- 
tical titles are used for so many different 
jobs that it looks as though a whole 
new sct is going to be needed soon. ‘The 
first step may be a new one for the head 
man—possibly just The Boss. eNo 
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In Management 


U.S. Bosses Say English Secretaries 
Work Harder, Stay Longer on the Job 


American executives are almost standing in line to 
hire English secretaries, according to the head of a 
London employment agency who has been in the U.S. 
for the last two weeks lining up jobs. So far, about 300 
firms have expressed interest in the project and Vera 
Sugg, of the Graydon Bureau, London, reports that 40 
contracts are already in hand. 

The chief reasons Americans seem interested in import- 
ing secretaries are their expectations that the English 
girls will work harder and stay in their jobs longer than 
the home-grown variety. Of the 500 London girls who 
have signed up for the program, most are over 23-years 
old and have six years experience. Their U.S. salaries 
will run between $80 and $100 a week. 

The U.S. end of the project is being handled by 
Austin Executive Personnel Agency, Forest Hills, N. Y., 
whose owner, David Wexler, first broached the idea 
to the Graydon agency while on his last employee 
recruiting trip to Europe. 


Office Staff Has More Privileges 
Than Its Fellow Workers in the Plant 


Although production workers have gained a lot of 
perquisites in recent vears, life in the office is still a good 
deal more relaxed than life in the plant, a new National 
Office Management Assn. survey of more than 2,300 
organizations suggests. 

Nearly three-fourths of these companies permit office 
employees to receive incoming personal telephone calls 
at any time, and nearly two-thirds put no restriction on 
outgoing personal calls. Almost all the companies let 
employees get personal mail in the office, and three- 
fourths have no ban on smoking. 

Some of the other findings: Four-fifths of the com- 
panies grant coffee breaks and/or rest periods, and nearly 
two-thirds sponsor Christmas parties. More than four- 
fifths hire married women with preschool children, and 
most of them say this practice has not increased absen- 
tecism. Nearly three-fifths are willing to hire employees’ 
relatives. 


Genesco Stockholders Get a Credit Card 
Good on Anything From Shoes to Diamonds 


Many companies urge their shareholders to buy com- 
pany products by sending them sales literature or pass- 
ing out samples at stockholder meetings. Genesco, Inc., 
has gone them one better; it distributed credit cards to 
its 12,000 stockholders 
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Although the cards were sent without checking the 
credit of the stockholders, those who get them can buy 
products ranging from shoes to mink coats and diamonds 
at Genesco stores from coast to coast. The retail outlets 
in the plan include I. Miller and Jarman shoe stores, 
Bonwit Teller department stores, and Tiffany & Co., 
New York jeweler. 


Opportunity Rates Higher Than Security 
When College Grad Starts Job Hunting 


Job-hunting collegians are often accused of putting 
security ahead of opportunity. But a survey of 163 
students at the University of Wisconsin shows the 
opposite tendency, Prof. Alton C. Johnson and Prof. 
George B. Strother report in Personnel Journal. 

The professors made up six salary packages, differing 
only in the amount and kind of fringe benefits, and asked 
the students which they preferred. The package classi- 
fied by the professors as offering maximum risk (stock 
options) came out on top. 

Fringe benefits are desirable, of course. Most students 
want a pension plan—only 9% said no—other things 
being equal. A majority voted against company-spon- 
sored social activities. 

The least popular salary package was one in which the 
dollar value of the available fringe benefits was not 
spelled out. Most of the companies that supplied data 
for the survey were reluctant to price their fringe pack- 
ages. “Failure to attach a price tag to the fringe benefits 
appears to sacrifice much of their recruiting value,” 
the authors conclude. 


Henry Holt Stockholders Approve 
Mergers With Two Other Publishers 


The top management line-up of Holt, Rinchart & 
Winston, Inc., was completed last week when Edgar T. 
Rigg, chairman and chicf executive officer of the pub- 
lishing company, announced the election of Alfred C. 
Edwards as president, and Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr., and 
Charles F. Kindt, Jr., as senior vice-presidents. 

This came just a few days after Henry Holt & Co. 
stockholders approved a dual merger. ‘The company ac- 
quired Rinehart & Co. for about $3.3-million in Holt 
stock, and John C. Winston Co. for $6.8-million of stock. 
Rigg and Edwards had been president and executive vice- 
president of Holt; and Rinehart and Kindt had been 
presidents of Rinehart and Winston, respectivels 

Holt’s acquisitions give it a big boost in four major 
publishing areas: It picks up 160 paperback titles from 
Rinehart to add to its own small line, and Winston's 
titles give it an entrance into clementary school text 
books, Bibles, and dictionaries. ‘This is in addition to 
boosting its place in the trade and college textbook 
fields. 

According to Edwards, Clint Murchinson—Texas oil 
man who had a controlling interest in Henry Holt & Co 
—still controls about 30% of the outstanding common 
stock of the merged companics. 
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That’s what both railroads and shippers call 
+... Evans DF*-equipped cars. And with good reason 
... because DF-equipped cars transport lading so well 

€ that damage in transit is virtually eliminated. 

& 

| : DF-equipped cars provide a cost-and-time-saving 
rs service to shippers who need no longer pay for ‘‘deadhead”’ 
ind dunnage. They are designed to permit no slack .. . 

no damaging load-shifting . . . and full-car capacity loads 

a : are easily planned through multi-decking. 
= Heavier loads per DF-equipped car are now increasing 
“aa T~ revenue per car mile for sixty carriers. 
_ These carriers now own more than 40,000 
\jor DF-equipped boxcars—available to shippers at no extra cost. 
om ®DF is a registered trademark of the Evans Products Company ... only Evans makes the DF Loader 
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RAYMOND SAULNIER, President's chief 
economic counsel, sparked research by . . . 


JULIUS SHISKIN, chief economic statisti- 


cian at Census, on cycle forecasting. 
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That’s what the CEA chair- 
man and a Census Bureau col- 
league are getting from a new 
forecasting program. 


Practically without publicity, the two 
men at left have been experimenting 
with the use of giant electronic com- 
puters to forecast the economy. One 
of the two, Raymond J. Saulnier, chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, has been employ- 
ing the results in his job of counseling 
the White House on economic policy. 

On the basis of two and a half years’ 
experience, he and his colleague—Julius 
Shiskin, chief economic statistician of 
the Census Bureau—conclude that com- 
puters are “enormously useful” as a tool 
for the economic forecaster. But they 
caution that the seer shouldn’t depend 
too much upon his new toy. From the 
performance the two men recorded, it’s 
plain that this warning is well founded. 
¢ Hurricanes and Satellites—Saulnier 
ind Shiskin knew that computers were 
good at predicting such things as the 
path of a hurricane, the track of an 
carth satellite, the life of a new engine. 
They set out to determine if the elec- 
tronic brains also had talent for predict- 
ing business. 

With inspiration from Saulnier, Shis- 
kin built an elaborate system for run- 
ning hundreds of series of economic 
indicators through computers to show 
what stage of the business cycle the 
cconomy is in—and to get a clue on 
what happens next. Shiskin then sub- 
mitted confidential reports for Saulnier 
to use in his CEA chores. 
¢ Saulnier’s View . . .—As far as Saul- 
nier is concerned, the use of the big 
computers for economic analysis is “here 
to stay.” Says he: “There’s not the 
slightest bit of doubt about it—and 
they’re going to get more elaborate as 
time goes on.” But Saulnier is quick 
to add that he is not forecasting 
mechanically, or letting the computers 
do his thinking for him. 

“This,” says Saulnier, “is tricky stuff 
to use.” He holds that if you slavishly 
follow the indicators, “you can get into 
trouble.” Leading indicators, he points 
out, have three serious flaws: 

e They lead most of the time, but 
not all of the time. 

e They don’t lead by the same 
amount each time. 

e The series are sensitive—and 
erratic—which means that you can’t be 
sure when the leading indicators have 
really turned down, and when they’re 
just jumping around. 

e . . . and Shiskin’s—Shiskin agrees, 


Computer's-Eye View of Future 


declaring that the best economic ap- 
proaches and most reliable data in the 
world, processed by the speediest and 
most accurate computers, “may reduce 
but can’t entirely sweep away” the fog 
obscuring the business future. 

Still, both Shiskin and Saulnier think 

they’re doing the best they can with a 
brutally difficult problem. Some econo- 
mists agree that their complex computer 
process is a major advance; for instance, 
D. J. Daly, an economist with Canada’s 
Dept. of Trade & Commerce, says the 
mass of data that grew out of the proj- 
ect “made the 1957-58 business reces- 
sion in the U.S. the most closely 
watched in history.” 
e Negative Voices—But other econo- 
mists are unenthusiastic about the 
CEA-Census project. They argue that 
the mass of machined data adds little 
to what can be learned from a smaller 
selection of indicators, and that the big, 
fancy program leads Saulnier to neglect 
better methods of economic analysis. 
They dislike the indicator approach and 
brand it “chart reading.” 

In effect, they attack the schoo! of 
thought that gave rise to the Saulnier- 
Shiskin project. This school is centered 
at the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, where Wesley C. Mitchell 
and Arthur F. Burns did the pioneering 
work on economic indicators. Both 
Saulnier and Shiskin are National Bu- 
reau_ products. 
¢ Common Elements—The National 
Bureau’s approach to economic analysis 
and forecasting was to search hundreds 
of series of data for those that con- 
sistently plotted the course of business 
cycles. The theory was that—though 
no business cycle was exactly like any 
other—there was nevertheless at least 
enough similarity so that certain com- 
mon elements should show up at each 
stage of any cycle. 

Painfully, over a period of years, the 
National Bureau men tried to isolate 
those data that regularly led, paralleled, 
or lagged behind the business cycle. 
Critics contend that the National Bu- 
reau was playing the oldest and most 
fallacious economic game of all—the 
equivalent of the medieval scholar’s 
search for the philosopher’s stone that 
could turn all metals into gold. To hunt 
for magic leading numbers, these crit- 
ics held, wasn’t economic analysis but 
a hopeless quest after a simple statisti- 
cal device. 

Mitchell and his successors main- 
tained that this contention was grossly 
unfair; they preferred to say that they 
had dropped abstract theorizing about 
the business cycle, and were attempting 
empirically to get at its underlying struc- 
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THE DENTS 
NTH TUBE 


dive you more 
ight with 
fewer lamps 


New General Electric Power Groove* Lamps are 
certainly the queerest looking fluorescents ever made. 
But those dents are what make it possible for the G-E 
Power Groove Lamps to give you nearly twice as much 
light as the next most powerful fluorescent lamp type! 
And only General Electric can make them. General 
Electric makes its own glass (as it does a// lamp com- 
ponents) and this engineering know-how has enabled 
G. E. to come up with the unique grooved design that 
lengthens the arc to give you extra light. 





The same General Electric research that created this 
new years-ahead light source is giving you more and 
more light for your money in every G-E Lamp you buy 
—from the standard 40-watt G-E fluorescent, the most 
widely used fluorescent lamp type in the world, to the 
new smaller, whiter, brighter G-E 100-watt bulb. 

Ask your General Electric Lamp distributor to recom- 
mend the best type of lamp for your lighting needs. 
General Electric Company, Large Lamp Dept. C-014, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


*General Electric trademark for its non-circular cross section lamp, 
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ture. Says Saulnier: “After all, this is 
the basic stuff.” 

¢ The Result—Burns’ and Mitchell’s 
screening of data finally produced 21 
indicators that performed with a high 
degree of consistency. After World 
War II, Geoffrey Moore updated their 
work. After testing 801 monthly and 
quarterly indicators, Moore selected a 
fresh list of 21—some of which had been 
on Burns’ and Mitchell’s original list 
(BW—Sep.24'55,p91). 

Moore’s leading series included: resi- 
dential building contracts, commercial 
and industrial building contracts, new 
orders for durable goods, prices of in- 
dustrial common _ stocks, wholesale 
prices of basic commodities, average 
work week in manufacturing, new in- 
corporations, and business failures. 
¢ On to Washington—When Arthur 
I’. Burns, Saulnier’s predecessor as CEA 
chairman, moved from the National 
Bureau to Washington, he naturally 
took with him as a major analytic tool 
Geoffrey Moore’s updated 21 indicators 
—and often consulted with Moore him- 
sclf about what the indicators were 
saving. Moore stayed on at the Na- 
tional Bureau as associate director of 
research. Burns alwavs insisted that he 
didn’t put too much reliance on the 
indicators. ‘They were just another 
weapon, and a useful one, in his analv- 
tic arsenal. 

Saulnier had moved from Barnard 
College and the National Bureau (where 
Burns had been his research director) 
into the CEA as a member while Burns 
was still chairman, in 1955. When 
Burns left to return to the National 
Bureau and to his professorship at Co- 
lumbia, in late 1956, Saulnier moved 
up to the chairmanship of CEA. He 
had a reputation as a hard-digging, de- 
pendable fact-gatherer in the area of 
mortgage finance, in the best National 
Bureau tradition, and as a good writer 
and editor; but he was prettv much 
unknown as a_ gencral analyst or 
theorist. 
¢ Keynesian or Not?—In this. he was 
rather different from Burns. Burns, it 
is truce, had done much of the original 
work in developing the National 
Bureau’s indicator approach. But he 
was also known as a very well-rounded 
economic theorist. Before coming to 
the CEA, Burns had made a name as 
a powerful critic of John Maynard 
Keynes, the English economist who 
developed the theoretical foundation 
for contracyclical government budget 
and fiscal policy to promote economic 


Stability. But as CEA chairman, Burns 


by advocating a contracyclical program 
of tax cuts appeared to be behaving as 
a Keynesian. 

Burns has never quite conceded this 
point. To friends, he says he and 
Keynes reached the same conclusion by 
different routes. And though he lost a 
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battle or so to Treasury Secy. George 
Humphrey, Burns nevertheless carried 
the Eisenhower Administration a long 
way toward a Keynes-like contracyclical 
policy. 

e Saulnier Takes Over—Saulnier had 
his first crack at dealing with a recession 
in the late summer of 1957. By then, 
of course, the Administration was very 
heavily committed to its anti-inflation 
program. It appeared determined to 
prove that inflation, not recession or un- 
employment, was the real danger facing 
the country. Saulnier has associated 
himself with this position. But as signs 
of recession began to show up in the 
last half of 1957, he began to worry. 

Those worries gave rise to the massive 
computer assault on the economic indi- 
cators. 
¢ First Experiment—Says Saulnier: “In 
1957, when I felt that an apparent de- 
cline had set in, I undertook a simple 
operation on a manual basis. I said to 
myself, ‘If we are in a cyclical down- 
turn—this was September—what was the 
reference peak?’” (In National Bureau 
lingo, a reference peak is the point 
from which you date the onset of a 
recession.) Saulnier thought the chances 
were that the economy had passed that 
peak in July or August. So Saulnier said: 
“Let’s just follow the indicators, and if 
we get plusses (signs of expansion), 
then we'll throw it away. But if minuses 
keep coming in, we'll keep working at 
it.” It came up minuses. 

At this point, Shiskin had just  re- 
turned to Census from a leave spent 
at the National Bureau, working on a 
study called Electronic Computers and 
Business Indicators. His main effort 
was to use computers to iron out the 
seasonal distortions from the indicators, 
so that they would be more useful in 
analyzing the business evcle. Saulnier, 
at this point deep in his own indicators, 
savs he told himself: “Gee whiz, this is 
getting awfully big for manual treat- 
ment. Why don’t we see what Julie can 
do?” 
¢ Willing Partner—Shiskin—who had 
been Arthur Burns’ assistant at Rutgers 
University and had been brought bv 
Burns to the National Bureau—was ea- 
ger to see what the big Census compu- 
ters could do with Saulnier’s idea. 

He began to throw hundreds of time 
serics to the machines—to get distor- 
tions out of the data, to classify new 
series according to whether they were 
leaders, laggers, or coincident series, to 
combine different series into so-called 
diffusion indexes (indexes that are based 
on the number of indicators that are 
expanding compared to the number that 
are declining). 

At the same time, Shiskin began to 
measure the rate at which different 
serics or diffusion indexes were chang- 
ing. Then he compared these with 
the rates at which the same series rose 


or declined in earlier business cycles. 
This was to show whether the new 
recession would be comparable to the 
moderate postwar recessions of 1948-49 
and 1953-54, or more like the drops of 
1929-33 or 1937-38. Shiskin’s data sug- 
gested pretty consistently that the 
1957-58 recession was still in the mod- 
erate class. 

Nine months after the 1957 reces- 
sion began, Shiskin’s data showed it to 
be a little sharper than the recessions 
that began in 1948 and 1953, but 
markedly less sharp than those that 
began in 1929 and 1957. 
¢ Mixed Feelings—Saulnier thinks the 
indicators did a fine job of tracing the 
course and measuring the intensity of 
the 1957-58 recession. He also says 
that the indicators—Shiskin finally set- 
tled on a block of about 350 series—did 
a good job of predicting the upturn. 
Saulnier says the indicators first showed 
the upturn coming “late in 1957—cer- 
tainly early in 1958.” 

Shiskin thinks that is basically true, 
but confesses that at the time, he was 
much less certain what was going on. 
His reports to Saulnier through the 
spring of 1958 were careful mixtures 
of optimism and pessimism. But when 
the April data arrived in mid-May, 
1958, savs Shiskin, “I panicked.” Al- 
though a couple of his leading series 
had turned upward in April, other of 
his diffusion indexes plunged down- 
ward. Shiskin was afraid the recession 
was, as the phrase of the time had it, 
“starting to feed on itself.” 
¢ Weak Spots—Hindsight shows, how- 
ever, that the economy had in fact bot- 
tomed out in April and was on the 
wav back up in May. But even by hind- 
sight, Shiskin’s diffusion indexes don’t 
seem to have forecast with distinc- 
tion during the 1957-58 recession. 

One such index, based on 213-279 
series, published in the annual proceed- 
ings of the American Statistical Assn., 
shows a tendency to wobble around the 
50% level (half expanding, half con- 
tracting) from late 1955 through the 
fall of 1957. It actually rose just be- 
fore the recession got under way. Then 
the index fell sharply until the end of 
1957—down to about the 10% mark. 
It did turn up—as Saulnier contends— 
at the end of 1957 and through the 
early spring of 1958. By March, it had 
returned to about 30%. But in April, 
it slipped a notch or two. Then, it be- 
gan to climb smartly and by midsum- 
mer 1958 was all the way up to 75% 
But by then practically evervone already 
knew the 1957-58 recession was over— 
so the diffusion index hadn't been much 
help for current analysis. Other of 
Shiskin’s diffusion indexes showed both 
better and worse results. One critic, 
CED economist Joseph Pechman, finds 
that Shiskin’s measures lead “‘just a bit” 
at cvcle troughs but move “unevenly 
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better 
than 


a pill 
for 
relieving 
business 
tension 


the NEW DICTOGRAPH intercommunication system 


Businessmen today generally live in a climate of tension. Most executives are reconciled to 
living with it; the menace to their health and efficiency notwithstanding. In fact, some even go so 
far as to glorify tension as requisite to proper performance. This is sheer rationalization. 

DICTOGRAPH OWNERS are subject to stresses like other executives but not too surprisingly, they 
find that their DICTOGRAPHS actually take much of the tension out of business living. They don’t 
call it an intercommunication system. They'll say, “My Dictograph,” meaning, ‘My executive arm.” 
There is a unique pride of ownership. 

Of course, there are reasons for installing a DICTOGRAPH that every cost-conscious businessman 
will cheer. With the NEW DICTOGRAPH there are even more. DICTOGRAPH will increase your pro- 
ductiveness and that of your staff at least 30%. It will reduce your outside telephone costs, and 
increase the availability of your outside trunk lines enormously. But — it does much more. 

DICTOGRAPH speeds the transmission of your orders, decisions, ideas. It leaves messages for you, 
reminds you (gently) when a call is waiting. You talk and listen normally without flip-flapping keys. 
You can have a closed circuit conference without a pile-up of bodies at your desk. The NEW 
DICTOGRAPH is so endlessly adaptable to your needs, you can run your business with it, open and 
close window drapes, turn on an air conditioner or start up a coffeemaker. 

Above all, DICTOGRAPH gives you more time to think, to plan, to make money for your company. 
Your office hours will be pleasantly long enough to do what needs doing within a reasonable working 
day. Does this sound attractive? Then take the first step towards a better business life. Fill in the 
coupon and mail today. You have nothing to lose but your tensions. 
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and ambiguously” during cyclical ex- 
pansions. 

¢ Still Faithful—Despite the agonies of 
currently interpreting the results of 
their computer program, Saulnier and 
Shiskin haven’t lost faith. But neither 
will make extreme statements in its be- 
half. Shiskin, choosing his words with 
professional care, says “the organization 
of many current series into leading, co 
incident, and lagging groups is a valu- 
able and suggestive tool for interpreting 
current business changes.” Less _for- 
mally, he asks: “What else can vou 
do?” 

However, he thinks it would be 
sensible to use other analvtic methods 
including both econometric models and 
intuitive efforts to interpret the trend 
concurrently with his many time series 
As in George Orwell’s Animal Farm, 
he admits, all the indicators may look 
equal, but some are more equal than 
others. The two groups of numbers 
he pins most faith on are weekly hours 
of employment and new orders. 

Saulnier insists he continues to re- 
gard the indicators as “enormously use- 
ful” but savs there are “times when it 
doesn’t pay to look at them at all.” On 
the other hand, there are “times when 
I wouldn’t think of going home at nigit 
without checking them.” 

Processing the series on clectronic 
equipment, savs Saulnier, lets “vou do 
quickly a job that manually would be 
much longer—so much larger that vou 
wouldn’t do it at all. It invites vou 
into new areas.” 

Saulnier thinks that, with more ex- 
perience and refinement, the results 
of the massive indicator analysis pro- 
gram are bound to improve. Even skep- 
tics think the effort should be con 
tinued; savs one top government 
analyst: ‘After all, no one forecasting 
method has vet won the race. The in- 
dicator approach is still in it—could still 
be a winner. I’m willing to hedge my 
bets.” 
¢ Glimpse of the Future—And what ar 
the computerized numbers suggesting 
now? Saulnier thinks it’s too. early 
to sav—because the effects of the stecl 
strike are still affecting the indicators: 
“It won’t be until the February or 
March data are in that vou will be 
looking at some months not affected 
bv the steel strike.” 

IIc thinks this is a particularly bad 
time to get a fix on the future. “You 
feel as though vou are in a dark room 

in which somebody has moved the 
furniture around,” he complains 

But for what it’s worth, the most 
recently available indicator mix is this 
Industrial production, nonfarm emplov- 
ment, personal income, bank debits, 
retail sales are up. New orders, non 
farm housing starts, stock prices, indus 
trial raw materials prices are down. And 
the computers blink away. END 
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to get the 


cost of steel... 


Initial price! And COST OF POSSESSION! 


If you’re putting steel in inventory for 
later use because you think it’s a bargain, 
compare all your costs, including cost of 
possession, with the price and freedom 
from risk of buying from your Steel 
Service Center. 

Many steel users have found that using 
Service Center steel saves expensive 
storage space and saves the costs of obso- 
lescence, waste, handling and cutting. 

When you use Steel Service Center 


labor and equipment for preliminary 
processing, you save both the investment 
and operating expense of having your 
own labor and equipment. 

Use the chart to figure all your costs. 
For more information, get the booklet, 
What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for 
Steel? Ask your nearby Steel Service 
Center. Or write to Steel Service Center 
Institute, Inc., 540-B Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


..- YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


INSTITUTE 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
Inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Other costs: 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Accounting 
i 


COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 
TOTAL 
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This TRANE Self-Contained Climate Changer provides cooled, filtered, dehumidified air for 
offices or critical plant areas. And it needs no water! Air-cooled, it’s easy to install, super-quiet 
in operation. Sizes to 50 tons in waterless models. Installed with or without ductwork. 


Trane changes climates to order in buses and trains, ships and 
planes; heats and cools factories and schools, hotels and homes. For human 
comfort or industrial processing —for any air condition—turn to TRANE. 


Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields... 
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Air Conditioning 


For central air conditioning systems, this 
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UniTrane unit gives each occupant the cli- Hee 
mate he wants. Individual units may be shut Nev 
off when cooling isn’t needed without affect- hea 
ing the rest of the system. Induction or fan- tior 
coil types available. and 
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Cool your store, office, drafting room or laboratory 
—on a budget—with a quiet, efficient packaged unit 


Here’s how you can have just the cooling you 
need—just where you need it! Install a TRANE 
Self-Contained Climate Changer that gives 
you big system comfort and performance in a 
compact package. And right now is the time 
to plan for your air conditioning needs—to 
get a full season’s return on your investment! 

These units furnish crisp, cool air for shops, 
offices, clinics... for special areas in the man- 
ufacturing plant. In fact, a TRANE Self-Con- 
tained Climate Changer will provide quality 
air conditioning for any smaller space ...and 
it will fit your budget! 

Designed and built by a leader in big build- 
ing air conditioning systems, these packaged 
units give you traditional TRANE engineering 
excellence, rugged, dependable performance. 
And they’re so quiet you hardly know they’re 
there! Self-Contained Climate Changers may 
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be installed right in the conditioned space— 


or located remotely, with a ductwork system 
bringing in the cooled, filtered, dehumidified 
air. Compact, air-cooled units from 3 to 50 tons. 
To cool large buildings. There is other TRANE 
air conditioning equipment for any type of 
system, any type of building, any budget. 
TRANE equipment provides year-around heat- 
ing-cooling for factories, hotels, office build- 
ings. And TRANE leadership in all phases of 
heating, cooling, ventilating assures you of 
superior design, peak performance—with 
matched equipment for any job. 

When you plan cooling for your building— 
whether it’s a central system or cooling for 
limited areas—turn to TRANE! Have your 
architect or consulting engineer talk with your 
nearby TRANE Sales Office, or write TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRAM 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, eer AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


@ CLARKSVILLE MFG. DiV,, 


97 U.S AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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—" Heating Ventilating Heat Transfer 
the cli- Heatin and cooling for any type of home! Dependable heating and ventilating with a Lightweight, Ta ae TRANE Brazed Alumi- 
- be shut New TRANE residential Climate Changers single unit! This rugged TRANE Torrivent num Heat Exchangers serve industry and 
it affect- heat in winter, cool in summer. Cooling sec- blends outside air with warmed air to heat national defense. Widely used in the process- 
1 or fan- - may be added later, if you wish. Sizes and ventilate factories, schools and other ing of oxygen, nitrogen, argon and for hydro- 


~ mil types to heat and cool _any home. In- 


by qualified engineering contractors. ventilating systems. 


large areas. Also used to make-up air in plant 


gen puridcation—with ope rating tempera- 
tures as low as 300° below! 
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TRANSMISSION TOWER by Aluminium, 
Ltd., aims at taking market from steel. 


tion as copper, left. 


92. Production 


Producers have been trying 
for years to break into copper’s 
monopoly in such things as elec- 
tric coils. Now they think 
they're on the verge of success. 


The aluminum industry, which has 
already made inroads into copper’s mar- 
ket for electrical uses, points to new 
developments as evidence that 1960 
may be its big year. Biggest of alum- 
inum’s latest coups is development of 
strip conductors for coils (picture, be- 
low). 

Sparton Corp.’s automotive division 
has decided to use a foil-thin aluminum 
conductor instead of copper in an order 
for 1-million auto horns. Many other 
companies are also experimenting with 
aluminum-wound coils, and at least one 
big electrical equipment manufacturer 
is expected to adopt aluminum in some 
of its product lines within the year. 

At present, about 250-million Ib. of 
copper goes into the manufacture of 
clectromagnetic coils each vear—coils for 
relays, magnets, motors, generators, 
transformers, auto horns, radio-phono- 
graph speakers. Aluminum’s ambition 
for this market in 1960 is modest: 
about 75,000 Ib. 

However, if the big clectrical man- 
ufacturers should switch over to alu- 
minum strip in their smaller and more 
numerous pole-type distribution trans- 
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FOIL-LIKE STRIP of aluminum, right, makes electrical coil of same size and same func- 
\luminum hopes for foothold in this market in 1960. 

































































Electrical Market for Aluminum 


formers, this use could soar 25-million 
lb. within a couple of years. Optimists 
in the industry foresee an eventual mar- 
ket for 50-million Ib. of aluminum, re- 
placing 100-million lb. of copper. 

¢ Points to Weigh—In electrical use, 
aluminum is competing largely on the 
basis of over-all costs. 

Aluminum sells at 27.3¢ a lb., copper 
wire at 31.5¢. Aluminum weighs 
only one-third as much as copper, so 
an electrical manufacturer gets three 
times as much metal for his money. 
This gain is partly offset by aluminum’s 
lower conductivity of electricity, only 
61% as good as copper. So it takes 
more aluminum to carry the same cur- 
rent. Even so, the aluminum conductor 
winds up costing only about half as 
much as the equivalent copper wire. 
An anodized aluminum strip for a 10- 
kva. distribution transformer costs, 
typically, $21.24 compared with $36.42 
for copper. 

The lighter metal has one other draw- 
back in use in coils: A conventionally 
wound coil of aluminum, because the 
wire must be bigger for the same con- 
ductivity, will be larger. Besides the 
inconvenience of added bulk, this can 
also push costs up. The manufac- 
turer may have to use more core steel 
to accommodate the greater bulk of 
windings, and this steel at 30¢ a lb. 
is itself expensive. The manufacturer 
must also consider problems of chang- 
ing the specialized machinery used for 
winding copper coils. 
¢ Dissolving an Obstacle—Aluminum 
is breaking into the coil market by over- 
coming its own bulkiness. Its first solu- 
tion was to flatten the aluminum wirc 
into a foil-like conductor strip, which 
offers the most conductive ability in 
the least possible space. Insulation is 
provided by interleaving strips of papct 
among the strips of aluminum foil. 

This makes it possible, in many cases, 
to produce aluminum-wound coils in the 
same size range as copper-wound coils, 
preserving most of the lighter metal’s 
cost advantage. And, as it turns out, it’s 
a maneuver that’s hard to countcr. A 
few manufacturers, thinking to com 
bine the advantages of two methods, 
tried similar arrangements of copper 
strips, but it develops that rolling cop 
per strip is far more costly than rolling 
aluminum or drawing copper wire. 
Most companies have consequently 
dropped this idea. 

Aluminum’s latest idea is to develop 
strip conductor that requires no insula 
tion. It relies on its own anodized coat 
ing to provide insulation. According to 
Reynolds Metals Co., which devoted 
$200,000 to aluminum conductor re 
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Air-Liftt for industry 


Control total plant environment with equipment 


from a single source. American-Standard Industrial Division is 
the place to turn when you have a problem concerning inplant environment. You draw from 
a proved product line spanning ventilation, process exhaust, dust collection and plant-wide air 
conditioning and heating. You look to one source for service—and equipment designed, engi- 


neered, and manufactured to work together. It’s a fresh concept called Air-Lift from... American- 


Standard Industrial Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





TService-mark of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation. Amenian-Standard and Standard * ore trade- 


Am ERICAN-Standard 
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marks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 
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EVOLUTION OF 





IT ALL STARTED when Leonardo da Vinci invented 
the belt drive for his polishing wheel. Spurred on by the 
drive’s many advantages, engineers have striven for a more 
effective method of indirect power transmission ever since. 





ANOTHER MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH came 
in 1941, when Goodyear introduced the first practical Steel 
Cable V-Belt for use on Army tanks. Here was the strongest, 
most efficient, most heat- and stretch-resistant belt ever 


built. A wartime success, steel cable is used in belts han- 
dling today’s toughest industrial drives. 





THE NEXT MAJOR DEVELOPMENT, 
although then seemingly unrelated, was the discovery of 
the vulcanization of rubber in 1839. Charles Goodyear not 
only fathered a multibillion-dollar industry, but also helped 
pave the way to much more efficient power transmission. 


THEN CAME THE “MIRACLE” FIBERS and 


super-rated V-belts. Again Goodyear was in the fore with 
the HY-T V-Belt—a strong, shock-resistant belt that answered 
most multiple drive problems. But V-belt makers still sought 
a more effective way to overcome stretch and shrinkage. 


For maximum, trouble-free horsepower hours on any V-belt 
drive, insist on the top belt from the top beltmaker. 


THE BIG NAME 


IN V-BELTS: 
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A REVOLUTION 





OVER A DECADE PASSED BEFORE a man 
named Combe introduced two new ideas in the transmission 
of power—teams of load-carriers and “wedge-in” action. 
His first multiple rope drive was not very efficient or dura- 
ble, but started a whole new trend in development. 


GOODYEAR SOLVED THE PROBLEM with 
the 3-T Process to take surplus shrinkage and stretch out 
of synthetic cord. That development made possible multiple 
drive V-belts with true dimensional stability—Green Seal 
V-Belts by Goodyear that stayed matched on the drive or 
in storage. 





IT TOOK A LITTLE TIME before the first rubber- 
ized V-belts were introduced. Many of the earliest improve- 
ments were developed by Goodyear scientists. The greater 
efficiency of the V-belt soon placed it on many drives, 
despite shortcomings in length stability and strength. 





A REVOLUTION IN POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION was launched by the complete line of V-belts with 
the Green Seal—Compass-V-Steel, HY-T, E-C Cord, and the 
compact new HY-T WEDGE. With P.D. (positive drive) and 
Variable-Speed Belts, they combine to offer Goodyear belts 
of unsurpassed quality for every need. 


See your Goodyear Distributor or write: Goodyear, Industrial 





HY-T, ¢ 


Products Division, Lincoln 2, Nebraska, or Akron 16, Ohio. 


SREATEST NAME 


THE 
IN RUBBER 


HY-T WEDGE, Compass, P. D TT. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Northway Lanes, Muskegon, Michigan 


Right down the alley 


of Americas second largest telephone system 


America’s industry is on the move! New plants established every day, 
old ones expanded. And Gen Tel is right in there—helping to satisfy 
the new and greater communications needs such expansion creates. 
Take the area in and around Muskegon, Michigan. 

The world’s largest manufacturer of bowling equipment, Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender has just completed a huge new addition to its 
plant to answer the demand for its automatic pinsetters. Nearby, 
foundries, oil refineries and three new chemical plants are going 
round the clock. Everything, everyone is benefiting from Muskegon’s 
healthy, flourishing economy. 

And as Muskegon grows, its need for more and better communica- 
tions grows with it. That’s why Gen Tel, in the past three years, has 
spent more than $36 million in its Michigan operating areas alone— 
improving, increasing, expanding its telephone services. 





This is a typical example of how we strive — not only to meet today’s 
communications needs, but to answer tomorrow's. 





General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17. i 






GENERAL —_ 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS \&= 











search last year, this should open up all 
electromagnetic wire uses that require 
a conductor thicker than .006 in. (about 
40% of the market for magnetic 
wire). 

Anodized aluminum strip produced 

so far doesn’t provide enough insulating 
effect to stand up under power surges 
such as thunderstorms produce. But 
Reynolds thinks it can build up a thick 
enough anodized coat to solve this prob- 
lem by yearend. 
e Market Stake—Not only the alumi- 
num producers but also the electrical 
equipment manufacturers and the util- 
ity companies are concerned over 
progress of the light metal as a con- 
ductor. 

Demand for electrical power is ex- 
pected to double in the next 10 years— 
from an estimated 625-billion kwh. last 
year to 1,480-billion kwh. by 1970. 
Building all the generating and transmis- 
sion equipment to supply this addi- 
tional power is going to call for tremen- 
dous quantities of copper or aluminum. 
Makers of aluminum are confident that 
the choice will be more in their favor 
as time goes by. 

Industry executives predict that cop- 
per could not meet the demand with- 
out bringing higher-cost mines and 
smelters into production, automatically 
pushing copper’s price still higher. They 
feel that aluminum, an abundant ele- 
ment that makes up 12 of the earth’s 
crust, is far less likely to be forced into 
higher costs. 

In the long run, too, copper’s price 
instability is one of its handicaps. In 
the last 10 years, copper has ranged be- 
tween 18¢ and 46¢ a lb. Aluminum 
producers also think their $30-million 
annual investment in research and de- 
velopment and in customer service will 
work to their favor. Last month, Alu- 
minum Co. of America bought Rea 
Magnet Wire Co. to spearhead its drive 
into the electrical market. Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Co., too, has large 
development programs. 

¢ Deciding Points—Aluminum _ has 
proved to be a little harder to join than 
copper, but most objections have been 
overcome by use of ultrasonic solder- 
ing, pressure welding, shielded-are weld- 
ing, and all manner of mechanical 
joints. Since aluminum is easicr to wind 
than copper, the over-all cost of fabri- 
cating an aluminum coil may be less 
than that of copper. 

How far aluminum will penctrate 
into copper’s domain in the clectrical 
industry will depend finally on whether 
_or not manufacturers are convinced that 
the theoretical cost savings will hold 
up in practice. It also depends on over- 
coming a lot of inertia, on getting de 
signers to think of aluminum as a ma- 
terial in its own right rather than 
as a mere substitute for some other 
metal. 
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ALUMINUM POWER CABLES with steel core have already taken most of the high- 


voltage transmission line business from copper. 


¢ Challenge to Steel—Aluminum isn’t 
content with trving to displace copper 
in much of the electrical industrv—it 
also has its eve on the 5-billion Ib. of 
steel consumed annually by electrical 
manufacturers and utilities. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., in collabo- 

ration with Reynolds, has developed an 
aluminum housing for switchgear. Allis- 
Chalmers says the aluminum housing 
is competitive with one built of steel, 
even though the metal itself costs twice 
as much as steel. The difference is in 
the fabrication of the housing. Alu- 
minum can be extruded with snap-to- 
gether edges, saving two-thirds of the 
labor cost required to assemble the 
housing. 
e In Structures—Aluminum is_ being 
groomed to replace steel in many me- 
chanical and structural jobs, such as in 
clectrical substations with their large 
outdoor framework of metal. Steel is 
cheaper, but aluminum resists corrosion 
better. In coastal and heavily indus- 
trialized areas, the costs of maintaining 
steel structures can throw the weight in 
aluminum’s favor. 

‘Transmission towers are another pos- 
sibility. Aluminium, Ltd., has just an- 
nounced a design for a V-shaped, guved 
tower for power lines (picture, page 97); 
it stands on the point of the “V” and 
uses only one-third as much metal as 
conventional steel tower. Moreover, 
its lightness gives it a great advantage 
in comparing costs of transportation 
and erection, especially in mountainous 
terrain where helicopters are used to 
set towers in place. 

e Power Lines—Aluminum has alread 
been widely adopted for power lines 
(picture above), where its lightness per 
mits longer spans between towers. Most 
high-voltage lines that have been strung 
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Lightness permits longer wire spans. 


in the last 10-year period have been 
aluminum reinforced with a_ steel 
core. 

This wire, even with its steel core 
20% lighter than copper cable and 
70% stronger than pure aluminum 
cable, accounts for most of the alumi- 
num used by the electrical industry 
todav—which amounts to about 200- 
million Ib. per vear. 
¢ Growing Share—So far, aluminum 
has made only insignificant inroads in 
steel’s 5-billion Tb. annually of sales to 
the electrical industry. But its growth, 
small as it is, has been enough to mak« 
steelmen take notice—they can’t forget 
that thev once treated aluminum as an 
upstart that could never dent othe 
markets. 

One optimistic aluminum produce: 
estimates that half of steel’s 5-billion 
lb. of business in the electrical trade 
will eventually go to aluminum. Even 
if it’s only a fraction of that gain, it 
would be enough to eclipse the gains 
that aluminum has made in the last 
10 vears at the expense of copper. 

In over-all competition for the elec- 
trical industry's business, aluminum is 
already doing rather well. According to 
an Alcoa spokesman, electrical uses 
make up the fastest-growing major seg 
ment of aluminum’s market, ranking 
fifth on the list of big customers. By 
1975, assuming the light metal con 
tinues its gains at the same rate or an 
accelerated rate, the electrical industry 
should be aluminum’s third best cus- 
tomer, Alcoa says. 

Alcoa estimates that by 1970 the 
clectrical industry’s purchases of alu 
minum will be upward of 1-billion Ib., 
and might go as high as 1.5-billion |b. 
Total consumption of aluminum today 


~ 


is about 3.9-billion Ib. per vear. END 
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Eacosting) O00 


to train 


new drivers? 


$1,000? $1,500? $2,000? These are 
normal costs for training new operators 
—except for TORQMATIC DRIVE owners. 
They report saving up to $2,000 every 
time they break in a “rookie.” 
Reason? ToRQMATIC takes guesswork 
out of shifting — ends shock-load dam- 
age and the need for engine-disconnect 
clutch repairs. TORQMATIC automati- 
cally adjusts engine output and speed to 
load or terrain changes. 
TORQMATIC owners know that no oper- 
ator can handle the “stick” and clutch 
as smoothly and efficiently —every time 
—as an Allison Torqmatic. They 
bought TorQmMaric because they know, 
too, what it costs when rookies make 
a shifting and clutching mistake. 
How can you eliminate 
these costs? 
Look beyond first cost and see the total 
cost. Then change from clutch-pedal 
equipment to Allison ToRQMartic., 
You'll save costly engine-disconnect 
clutch replacements, too-frequent over- 
hauls of overtaxed engines, repair bills 
for shock-load-damaged axles and 
drive lines. 
Why not get the full story today? See 
your equipment dealer or write Allison. 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
In Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., 
London, Ontario 


Vt yor0 ey 


TORQMATIC*® 
DRIVES 


THE MODERN DRIVE FOR 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
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New Machine Developed by Goodyear 


Puts Tires to Severe Test 


This is what would happen to your tires if your car 
could travel 300 mph. The tire-popping took place on 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s new multi-stage dyna- 
mometer (picture), a machine designed to test first-line 
passenger car tires to destruction and wring the most 
out of racing tires and aircraft wheels. ‘The machine is 
powered by two 4,300-hp. electric motors, has a 10-ft. 
flywheel on one end with a rim speed of 320 mph. maxi- 
mum. Goodyear uses it for taxi and landing tests for 
aircraft wheels at tire loads to 30 tons. The machine 
also has a geared up tire-on-tire drive arrangement that 
can spin a wheel up to 510 mph. Goodyear is convinced 
the machine’s performance covers speed and load ranges 
far bevond any foreseeable conditions in tire use. 


Device to Break Coal Into Gas, Char 


May Boost Steam Plant Efficiency 


lectric utilities are able to run their modern steam 
plants at a thermal efficiency of about 40%. Although 
this is extremely high—diesel engines run at around 20%- 
25% efficiency—some utilities have been trying to squeeze 
out further gains. For a long time, they have been eving 
a combined gas turbine-steam turbine arrangement that 
would bring new efficiency gains of 3% to 4%. But 
for such an arrangement to be economically attractive, 
the gas turbine must be capable of burning coal—some- 
thing that has not proved feasible yet. 

Now a new approach to the problem shows promise 
of overcoming this obstacle. Working together, Ameri- 
can Electric Power, Babcock & Wilcox, and General 
Electric have developed a device known as a fluidized- 
bed carbonizer that breaks down the coal into a gas suit- 
able for burning in the gas turbine and a solid char for 
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use in firing the conventional boiler. A 5,000-kw. proto- 
type gas turbine is now being installed at AEP’s Muskin- 
gum Plant, near Beverly, Ohio, to prove out the new 
approach. ‘lhe GE gas turbine will drive a generator 
and, at the same time, its exhaust gases will be fed to 
the steam plant’s boiler as an additional source of heat. 


Bowater Opening Air Process Plant 
To Make Hardboard in South Carolina 


A new $7-million plant for manufacturing wood com- 
position board is Bowater Corp.'s first diversification move 
in North America. It is also the first hardboard plant to 
go up in the eastern part of the U.S. Located at Ca- 
tawba, S. C., near the heart of the Southern furniture 
industry, the plant is designed to produce 160-million 
sq. ft. of hardboard annually. 

Bowater will produce its hardboard, which it is calling 
Bowater Board, by the relatively new air process that pro- 
duces a board that is smooth on both sides. This process 
uses air at high velocity rather than streams of water to 
blow the wood fibers and so form the composition board. 
Bowater officials say this produces a board of superior 
finishing quality. It also makes it possible to vary the 
density of the panels and give them properties not avail- 
able in natural wood. At first, the output will go to 
furniture makers, but the company plans to expand its 
marketing later to include the homebuilding and light 
cousttection industries. 

The plant, slated to open in June, will employ 125 per- 
sons at the start. 


Plush Seats Roll to the Best Spots 
In New Baseball-Football Stadium 


In Washington, as in many cities, big league baseball 
and football teams use the same stadium. But the mar- 
riage is not always entirely happy; if you put your plushest 
seats in the best part of the stand for baseball, they can 
turn out to be behind the goal line for football. 

When Washington’s new $10-million stadium is ready 
next year for the baseball Senators and football Redskins, 
a mere 15 minutes from the downtown area, the choice 
seats will move to fit the season’s sport. Here’s how it 
will be done: 

An entire grandstand, holding 7,000 de luxe accommo- 
dations, will be mounted on heavy gauge rails running 
along the leftfield foul line. 

During the baseball season, the stand will be hauled to 
a spot stretching roughly from bevond third base to be- 
hind home plate. Come autumn, it will be towed farther 
out, to place the fancy and expensive seats as close to the 

50-vard line as possible. In the gap left in the third base 
area, temporary folding-tvpe seats for 6,500 will be set 
up, along with 3,500 along the right field line. Total 
seating capacity of the doubledeck ‘park: 42,000 for base- 
ball, 52.000 for football. 

Construction is to start in May or June, with comple- 
tion expected for the Senators’ traditional home opener 


in 1961. 
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Each year industry as a whole must set 
aside a whopping big budget to control 
vegetation. And for maintenance of 
railroad right-of-ways, it’s especially 
important! Switches and signals must 
be weed-free to operate efficiently. 
Weeds and grasses rot ties, heave bal- 
last. Communication lines and crossings, 
choked with vegetation, are a menace 
to safe, efficient railroad operation. 


Railroads have found their budgets 
stretch further with a planned program 
of modern chemical vegetation control. 
And maintenance budget savings for the 
railroads mean profits saved for the 


tote 


Cr 
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Chemicals clear the way for 


stockholders. A planned program first 
takes inventory of the vegetation prob- 
lem—then prescribes the proper chemical 
to be applied over a span of years to 
provide lasting control. Gone are the 
hit-or-miss tactics of manual methods 
.. . the high cost of special labor crews 

the need for all-season control to 
keep ahead of fast-growing weeds. 


Industrial plants, too, have discovered 
the value of planned chemical weed and 
brush control. Not only does it help 
them show their most attractive face to 
the public, but it reduces the hazard of 
fire near flammable storage areas 


lessens corrosion around fences and 
metal stockpiles ... and saves half the 
cost of manual control by special crews. 


Perhaps we can help you. At Dow, 
research for better chemical vegetation 
control never stops. Witness the com- 
plete line of Dow weed, grass and brush 
control chemicals, each designed to do 
a specific job efficiently and economi- 
cally. This experience is at your service. 
For full information write: THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemicals Sales, Department 201 AF3- 
12, Midland, Michigan. 
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sive periodic ‘‘crash programs." 








Ae 
Highway shoulders and roadsides, overgrown with heavy, 
mixed brush are a threat to motoring safety. Also, the low 
cost of regular chemical control represents a budget savings 
for highway departments; money saved for taxpayers. 





Utility right-of-ways, choked with weeds and woody brush, 
must be kept clear and open to prevent service interruptions, 
Regular programmed vegetation control eliminates expen- 














Industrial storage areas, infested with weeds, grass and 
brush invite destructive fires, rust and corrosion, lost tools, 
worker injuries. Planned chemical control saves half the 
cost of manual control by special crews. 





budget savings... stockholder profits 


THIS YEAR i NEXT YEAR THE YEAR AFTER 


Chemical 
weed control 
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Old-fashioned hand cutting and 
mowing methods cut vegetation, 
but don't kill it. As a result, more 
and more expensive time and 
labor is required every year. 





cuts costs 
more 
each year! 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ° MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


See ‘‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries” 


on NBC-TV 


With chemical control, after the 
initial treatment, maintenance 
applications in future years be- 
¢ome progressively easier, cost 
less and less. 











FOR EYES THAT SEE 
100 FEET 
BELOW THE SURFACE 





This is a television camera. Its job is to 
photograph the substrata of excavations, 
thereby providing information needed by 
engineers in planning the construction of 
Boston’s new Prudential Center, a multi- 
million dollar real estate development. 

Here in the Back Bay section of Boston, 
with its artificially maintained water table, 
this sealed camera must go down into a 
water-filled hole 100 feet below the surface. 
To transmit the picture from the camera 
to the surface monitor, Simplex Anhydrex 
XX insulated cable was chosen because of 
its ability to withstand the rigors of sub- 
marine and direct burial duty. 

For all types of service involving high 
and low voltages, whether aerial, under- 
ground or submarine, or for everyday plant 
wiring, it pays to call a Simplex Engineer. 

1885 Diamond Jubilee 1960 


75 years of leadership in the 
Wire and Cable industry 





WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. + Newington, N. H. 
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... In Sperry Subway Test Car 


One of the specialities of the Sperry 
Products Co., Danbury, Conn 


a divi 
Sound Co.) is. rail- 
Sperry, which 1 
30th = anniver 
into this. field. 
equipment to 


sion of the Howe 
wav safety testing. 
cently celebrated — the 
sarv of its entrance 
develops and builds 
scarch for rail defects that might causé 
iccidents if not caught in time. Its 
interest In improving detection 
niqucs led the company into the sci 
cence of ultrasonics several vears ago 

Now Sperry has come up with an 
ultrasonic car specially designed to look 
for flaws in the rails of the New York 
subway system. The car has been leased 
by the Transit Authority, and, oper 
ited by Sperry, it will make four test 
i vear of the subwav’s 723.4 miles of 
track. Kach test will take about thire 
wecks 

Previously the subwav relied for the 
most part on the evesight of a_ large 
team of trackwalkers to find rail de 
fects. A flaw couldn’t be spotted until 
it had become serious cnough to show 
up on the surface of the rail. With the 
new car, internal cracks can be disco 
ered in their carliest stages, long be 


tech 


fore thev are visible. Here’s how it 
works 

Probes containing crvstal transducers 
are attached to the underside of the cat 
so that thev will ride verv close to the 
rail. When the transducers are 
cally excited, the 


beams 


electn 
ultrason\ 
different 
part hi 


shoot 
into the rail at three 
angles to examine ever 

reflected onto th« 


in oscilloscope and at. thi 


beams arc screen of 


same time 
are recorded on special 35 mm. photo- 


vard of which 


graphic tape, a corre 
sponds to 100 vards of track. A defect 


in a rail causes 
momentarily displaced; this shows up as 
a gap on the tape picture Numbers on 
the tape are coordinated with distance 
markers in the subwav for determining 
location of the flaw. After testing, the 
tape records are sent to Sperry labs in 
Danbury for interpretation 
Meanwhile, Sperry, with an eve to 
the future, will use the car as a kind of 
laboratory on wheels. Manv_ of. thi 
techniques it uses may be adaptable to 
the railroads as well. At present most 
railroads are inspected with mduction 
equipment, which sends an electric cu 


the beam pulse to be 
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READY TO GO IN ANY DIRECTION... FOUL WEATHER OR FAIR! 


Another Advantage of 


eR AIN 


RAISER” 





MEMBERS 
TRAILER TRAIN 
PIGGYBACK SERVICE 


Atlantic Coast Line 
atic: Baltimore & Ohio 
a ' Boston & Maine 
Burlington 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago and Northwestern 
Cotton Belt 
Frisco 


Modern piggyback offers the flexibility of the truck —the dependability a Poe acto Ohio 


of the train —and savings all along the line. Kansas City Southern 
; Louisville & Nashville 
The big trucks make pick-up at plant doors, then climb aboard flatcars Pee ele 
for the long haul on rails. They travel hundreds of miles at passenger .. issour —_— 
° P ' : issourl Factjtce 
train speeds —and free the highways of congestion. Nickel Plate 
Norfolk & Western 


Detailed information regarding piggyback shipping of your merchan- Pennsylvania 


dise, is available through a representative of any of the members. Seaboard Air Line 
Texas and Pacific 
United States Freight 
Wabash 
Western Pacific 








TRAILER 
TRAIN 


6 Penn Center Plaza * Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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OIVIS RENT-8-CAPR 
Minutle-saver Service 





THIS CAR 


f° Mr MURRAY 


ASET? OF MEW CARS FEATURING THE PEST PONDS EVER Suny 
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“minute-saver service” 
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ON YOUR CAR Yes, Avis has your car waiting with your name on it . . . a new Ford or any other fine 
car of your choice. Wherever you travel, whatever your need, Avis has the car for you! 


gett e ak 


AND YOU'RE. OFF! Bound for pleasure with no irritating delays . . . no red tape. Next time you plan 
< trip, ask for ‘‘minute-saver service’’—the extra service at no extra charge. 


AV ATE 


Hotel, Air, Rail, and other accredited charge cards are honored. Avis Inc., 18 Irvington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Fou whot Ue wort 


How isa 


fair market 
value established? 


Adapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins of The American Appraisal Company 


Fair market value has been defined 
by courts and tax regulations as 
the price that a property will bring 
when offered for sale by a “‘willing 
seller to a willing buyer.” It is the 
usual premise for condemnation, 
purchase or sale, tax purposes, re- 
organization, etc. 


There are three approaches to its 
determination: 

1. The comparative approach, involving sales 
and asking prices of similar properties. 


2. The earnings approach, involving the capi- 
talization of estimated net income. 


3. The “sound value" approach, based on the 
cost of reproduction of improvements less ob- 
served depreciation and obsolescence, plus the 
fair market value of the land. 


When data is scarce 

The value of property will normally 
be limited by cost of reproduction. 
Consideration must also be given to 
prices for comparable properties on 
the open market, and the price on 
which it may produce a reasonable 
return. 

For commercial properties, apart- 
ments, office buildings and hotels all 
three approaches may be used effec- 
tively. For industrial properties it is 
often impossible to obtain authentic 
sales data on similar properties de- 
tached from going business values. 
Hence, the appraiser may have to 
formulate his conclusions on the 
basis of depreciated values, plus a 
consideration of earnings. 


Careful preparation necessary 
The earnings approach cannot be 
ignored. Even when properties have 
no history of earnings, there may be 
potential earnings capacity. If no 
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past or prospective earnings are in- 
dicated, the property may be worth 
only a liquidation price. 

It requires careful preparation to 
determine fair market value. Since 
findings are frequently subject to 
review, the appraiser must have am- 
ple supporting detail to justify his 
conclusions. 

x *&* * 


American Appraisal service furnishes up- 
to-date, authoritative information about the 
existence, cost or current value of assets... 
and the adequacy of depreciation provisions. 
Conclusions are reached only after careful 
consideration of all factual data. An 
American Appraisal report represents more 
than 60 years of experience in the field of 
valuation for purposes of insurance, ac- 
counting, taxes, property control and cor- 
porate financing. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


® 
Company 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 

Subsidiary: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 

Montreal and Toronto 


(cliunteasiiandieaiiaetiatantnaisentation 


The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me, please send me 
your periodic Service Bulletins, which dis- 
cuss valuation problems. 
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rent through the rail and measures the 
resulting lines of flux that form around 
the rail. Ultrasonic testing has impor- 
tant advantages over induction testing: 
It is considerably more accurate both 
in locating and defining flaws, it can be 
done much faster, and it requires a lot 
less power, which means weight can be 
cut down. Railroad induction cars 
weigh around 70 tons; the new subway 
car weighs only 30 tons. Sperry, in an 
estimate that looks rather conservative, 
says that in 10 or 15 years, all rail test- 
ing will probably be done with ultra- 
sonics. 


Desk-Size Computer 
At Budget Price 


Wider use of transistors and printed 
circuits are making it possible to shrink 
electronic brains in size and price. The 
latest entry in the field of general pur- 
pose computers, the Monrobot Mark 
XI (picture), is no bigger than an office 
desk and costs under $25,000. The 
new computcr was developed by the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., a 
division of Litton Industries. Its core 
is a solid-state logic unit controlled by 
a magnetic drum that can memorize 
2,000 instructions simultaneously. Us- 
ing little power, it runs from an ordinary 
a.c. outlet and needs no air condition- 
ing. While the machine is processing 
data, a monitoring system detects and 
rejects erroneous information. 
¢ Versatility—The manufacturer says 
the Mark XI can handle every kind of 
input or output code—punched tape or 
cards, typewriter, teletypewriter, or 
number keyboard—and is easily changed 
over from one code to another. (Theo- 
retically it can even be used with 
magnetic tape, but this slows down 
operating speed.) The machine is ca- 
pable of processing simultancously 
information from three independent 
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The TRANSACTER System is an automatic input device, designed 
and engineered to provide any company with an incredibly accu- 
rate and rapid information link between many, widely scattered 
factory locations and a central data processing center. The unique 
advantages of the TRANSACTER System help to make possible 
a more profitable utilization of the capacities inherent in your exist- 
ing or planned-for data processing center. 

Here’s new accuracy—thanks to completely built-in safeguards 
and controls against human error. 

Here’s new speed—from vastly superior message composition, 
pre-composed before entering the communications system. The 
TRANSACTER System rules out dependence on operator dex- 
terity . . . eliminates queuing and system tie-ups. 

And the Stromberg TRANSACTER System is durable—of com- 
pact, modular construction, quality engineered for heavy, continu- 
ing use in any production environment. 


*Trademark of Stromberg Division, General Time Corporation 


For detailed information and recommendations, write 
wire or phone Stromberg Division, General Time 
Corporation at Thomaston, Connecticut, or any of the 
65 Stromberg Sales and Service Offices in the U.S.A. 
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UNIFORMS IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


> 
17-page encyclopedia 
of UNIFORMS IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


@ Packed with money-saving 
fabric information 


® Over 15 fabric swatches 


®@11 valuable comparison 
charts 


® Actual case histories 


Here are two companies that saved 
money with the valuable information 
you'll read in this book: 

®# a national vending company saved 
$20,000 annually merely by changing 
to uniform fabrics recommended in 
this book! 

s a Boston dairy cut its operating 
budget drastically by changing to uni- 
forms with 3 times longer wear recom- 
mended in this book! 

You, too, can save money—and time 

with this handy FREE book. For 

instance, do you know: 

Which fabric launders most easily? 
Which fabric wears longest? 

Write today for answers— fill out coupon below! 
a oo 

Mail this coupon to: 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Uniforms, Centre Rd. Bldg., 31J1 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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inputs, all speaking different computci 
languages. 

Uhere are a number of desk-size com- 
puters currently available that operate 
faster and store more data than the 
Mark XI, which averages about 5,000 
arithmetic computations per minute, 
but these cost from twice to. three 
times as much. In science and enginecr- 
ing applications, where a great amount 
of computation is often necessary to 
produce a small output—perhaps a single 
answer—a computer with faster internal 
processes is desirable. But Monroe is 
aiming primarily for the business mat 
ket, where low price is an important 
sales feature. Its price puts the Mark 


XI within reach of small companies 
that haven’t been able to afford a 
computer to do their payrolls, invoicing, 
inventory control, and other jobs that 
require handling of large amounts of 
data. 

Monroe also hopes its low-cost unit 

will find a place in the branch of- 
fices of large, decentralized corpora 
tions. ‘he trend has been for branches 
and divisions to send data to the home 
ofhce for processing. 
e Price—The Mark XI is sold with 
tape reader, tape punch, and input- 
output typewriter for $24,500. Addi- 
tional input and output devices are 
available at extra cost. 





Spray-On Vinyl Coating Fights Rust 


Manufacturers 
weapon against corrosion and wear are 


secking a_ cheaper 
cving vinyl coatings developed — by 
Metal & Thermit Corp. that can be 
spraved on in thinner coatings than pre 
vious vinyl plastisol dispersions. Plasti- 
sols are most commonly applied by dip 
coating. 

Many vinyl coatings are cither lami- 
nated onto or rolled onto mctal sheet 
ing before fabrication. But it’s a 
tricky business to fashion these coated 
stecl sheets into a finished product with- 
out damaging the plastic coating. 
Vhicker coatings of vinyl could also b« 
spraved on, but these were pretty much 
limited to lining chemical process equip- 
ment. M&'l’s new coatings, which can 
be cither of the hard, tough variety 
or of a slightly more resilient tvpe, not 
only can be spraved on in very thin 
films but are also available in a wide 
variety of colors. First mass production 
use of the new coatings is as a lining 
in General Electric’s domestic dish- 
washer tubs. Previously, these tubs 
were made of porcelain enamel steel. 


More decorative versions of these coat 
ings are being developed for use on 
automotive intcriors. Price: $5-$7.50 
per gal. 
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The world’s most enormous shovel will 
be built for Peabody Coal Co. by Bucvy- 
rus-Eric Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘Twice the size of anv now in operation 
(BW—Mav9'59,p97), the 7,000-ton 
stripping shovel will be able to gouge 
out 173 tons of earth at a bite and 
dump it +60 ft. away 

6 
A flat, printed-circuit TV antenna that 
can be slipped under the rug or stapled 
to the attic floor has been developed 
by Jerrold Electronics Corp., Philadel 
phia. ‘The new antenna, which will 
provide the same signal gain at medium 
ranges as a conventional, broadband, 
outdoor antenna, sells retail for unde 
S10. 
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Profit squeeze ca 
LET TEXACO GO TO WORK ON YOUR COSTS 


Texaco Marine Engineers, helping shipping 
men get top performance from their ships, 
are all Licensed Chief Engineers—typical of 
the Texaco lubrication specialists in every 
field of industry. 

These men can put Organized Lubrication 
to work for your business, whatever it is... 
thereby helping you reduce costs, improve 
production and increase profits. And, with 


- 


Texaco, you get the added advantages of one 
brand name, one sales agreement for all your 
plants, and the same high standards of serv- 
ice from coast to coast. 

Our new book: “Organized Lubrication— 
Major Cost Control Factor” tells what Organ- 
ized Lubrication is, how it works, what results 
you can expect. Write today. Texaco Ine., 
135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Dept. B-151 


ught you high and dry? 


mit | LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon. Through Fri.-NBC-TV 








OLIN ALUMINUM IS” 


ALLOYS 


6061 


ALCLAD 
6061 


ALCLAD 
2024 


7075 


ALCLAD 
7075 


LIN 


LUMINUMe 


In ultra-modern heat-treating facilities R is making the metal that 


meets a nation’s growing appetite for strong, tough aluminum alloys 


Olin Aluminum has completed a 
major expansion of its sheet 
production capabilities... is now 
turning out heat-treated and heat 
treatable alloys to meet Federal 
specifications for quality, analysis, 
temper and strength. 


lf you're considering high strength 
alloys, let Olin Aluminum metal- 
lurgists, engineers and design 
experts work with you to pinpoint 


the right sheet, extrusion or cast- | 
ing alloys and finishes for your 
applications. 


Let us show you, too, how firms 
like yours are finding new markets 
...developing new products...with — | 
the strong-as-steel material that's r 
light and bright, but rugged enough 
for the most punishing applica- 


tiOnS. See Edward R. Murrow on “Small 
World''— every Sunday Evening — CBS-TV. 















































. 
SHEET THICKNESS: .012” through .250”* Be 
TEMPERS WIDTHS** 
Flat Sheet: O, F, T4 & T6 3” to 60” 
Coiled Sheet: O & F 1” to 60” 
Flat Sheet: O, F, T4 & T6 3” to 60” 
Coiled Sheet: O & F 1” to 60” 
Flat Sheet: O, F, T3, T36 & T86 3” to 60” 
Coiled Sheet: O & F 1" to 60" 
- 
Flat Sheet: O, F, T3, T36 & T86 3” to 6C” 
Coiled Sheet: O & F y to 60” 
Flat Sheet: O, F & T6 3” to 60” 
Coiled Sheet: O & F 1” to 60” 
Flat Sheet: O, F & T6 3” to 60” 
Coiled Sheet: O & F 1” to 60” 





*Alclad 6061 not available in thicknesses 


less than .032 


**Minimum width in “0” temper—6 inches 
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Call fast-moving Olin Aluminum 
today and find out what service really 
means. Check the Yellow Pages for 
your local Olin Aluminum 
representative or for off- 

the-shelf service from 

our distributors. 


O 


A OLIN MATHIESON « METALS DIVISION ¢ 400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 








“.. there is a real place in New York for conservatively managed banks 
and trust companies of moderate size where customers may have easy access to 
and personal acquaintance with the senior officers . . .”” ovoreo rowrne anes occvararion oF pninciccs 
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. and clothing companies know that 

corporate successes are woven out of quality products. This 
Bank, too, believes that quality in its financial 

services, based on complete facilities 

and specialized skills, is the key to the 


satisfaction of its customers. 


RK New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. « MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation © 1960 TBNY 
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That Pesky Food Additives Law 


@ The industry and its suppliers are in a tizzy with 


the act in effect since Mar. 6. 


@ Actually, no products have been banned and few 
are likely to be. What worries the companies is that they must 


prove safety before introducing a product. 


@ Especially for smaller companies and minor 


products, the trend may be to drop the whole thing rather 
than go through the extensive testing that is needed. 


The U.S. food industry entered a 
new era of regulation this week when 
a tough new food additives law went 
into effect. 

Affected is the food industry itself 
plus those who supply it, including 
drug makers, fertilizer and _ pesticide 
makers, the packaging industry, chemi- 
cal producers—just about any industry 
whose products one way or another 
wind up directly in or next to food. 

Actually, the changeover under the 

amendment to the Food, Drug & Cos- 
metic Act that was passed in 1958 hasn't 
caused any wholesale withdrawal of food 
products or even the additives used as 
flavoring, preservatives, or in packag- 
ing material. Food industry spokesmen 
had feared that a number of the 2,000 
food additives now in use might sud- 
denly be banned once the Mar. 6 dead- 
line passed. Actually, none has been 
banned so far and probably onlv a 
handful will be. 
* Confusion—The new law still has the 
food industry and its suppliers scram- 
bling to get themselves into a position 
that meets its technical requirements. 
And this has set off a raft of testing pro- 
grams and a good deal of confusion in 
industry. 

The reason is that, under the act, the 
burden of proving that any chemical 
added, directly or indirectly, to a food 
product is harmless when eaten now 
falls on the food company—whether or 
not the additive has been used before. 
Previously, a company could use a new 
additive or packaging material and it was 
up to the Food & Drug Administration 
to prove it was harmful under the con- 
ditions used. Now any time FDA be- 
comes fearful of the 100% safety of 
the use of a given product, it can ban 
the product from the market and it’s 
up to the companies to prove they are 
innocent. 

Actually, within the last several years 
a number of products have been pulled 
off the market by FDA under the old 
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law. For instance, an anti-browning 
agent for frozen peaches, caught in the 
first shipment of goods, was found to be 
highly toxic. A preservative widely used 
in the 1940s was found to be toxic in 
continued doses and was banned. A 
flour-aging compound used for vears 
was found to cause fits in dogs. Under 
the new regulation, these products 
would presumably never have gotten 
cn the market because thev would have 
had to been cleared in advance, with 
the company submitting the test data 
to FDA. 

¢ 600 Exceptions—The industry has 
been saved the expense of testing some 
600 additives “commonly recognized” 
as safe by scientists—things like salt and 
pepper. ‘These are on an approved 
“white list.” Another 200 have been 
given extensions of time for running 
tests. Petitions for clearance, with sup- 
porting test data, have been submitted 
to FDA for several hundred more. On 
these, FDA has told producers they can 
go ahead using them under a_veat’s 
extension of time until the agency gets 
around to careful examination of the 
petition and either sets a tolerance for 
the chemical or disallows it. 

FDA officials figure that probably no 
more than a half a dozen chemicals 
now in use will have to be banned. A 
substance used in some. soft drinks 
looks questionable; so does an ingredient 
of certain salad oils. Carbon black (for 
jelly beans, drug coatings, etc.), ultra- 
marine blue, and oil of wintergreen 
were taken off proposed lists of exemp- 
tions because they are not obviously 
safe, but will probably be given a 
tolerance in due time. 
¢ Carcinogens—More difficulty creeps 
in where a compound is found to be 
capable of causing cancer. The new law 
flatly bans a chemical that is a car- 
cinogenous agent in any amount what- 
soever. Actually, FDA has always for- 
bidden such agents, but under the old 
law they could be on the market for 


months or years before they were dis- 
covered. And it is this cancer ban that 
gives industry its greatest concern. 

Newly refined testing methods are 
turning up traces of carcinogens where 
they were not discovered before. Com- 
panies fear they might pour a million 
dollars into research on a product, only 
to discover that it contains an almost 
imperceptible amount of a cancer agent. 
Makers of agricultural chemicals are 
particularly concerned, because it is 
often difficult to tell how much of a 
new pesticide used on apples will end 
up in the applesauce. The pesticide 
industry claims a number of research 
products are already being abandoned 
for just that reason. The shadow of 
the cranberry incident still hangs over 
the industry—a case where a weed killer 
was misused before tests showed it 
to be a cancer-causing agent. 


|. Industry’s View 


Food companies themselves aren't 
saving much openly about what the 
law means to their products—an obvious 
protective device because of the effect 
on sales. The industry believes it does 
a terrific job in delivering good, safe 
food to the public. But now, since the 
cranberry scare, consumers are peering 
at labels. A seafood processor got let- 
ters from consumers saying they no- 
ticed some funny chemical additive on 
the label. It has alwavs been there, and 
happens to be safe. But people are 
watching. 

Privately, though, the industry isn’t 
happy with the law. One big manufac- 
turer said the law poses no problems for 
the big companies, but that smaller 
outfits are hit directly. They don’t have 
the equipment or the money to hire 
outside laboratory tests. One spice 
company says: “If we have to clear ‘em, 
a lot of ‘em are going off the market. 
It’s cheaper than clearance.” 

e Survey Results—According to a con- 
fidential survey made shortly before the 
new law came into effect by Food 
Engineering, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, 60% of the companies repre- 
sented by 40 leading food executives do 
not have formal clearance on all their 
additives. About two-thirds of these 
companies plan to use substitutes for 
the non-cleared additives, but only a 
third think that substitutes will be en- 
tirely satisfactory. What's more, a 
third of the companies may have to 
stop production of at least one item. 
They see some reduction in sales as a 
result of changes in additives and pack 
ages, and more than half think costs 
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will increase. A common complaint, 
too, is the cancer clause, which they 
think unworkable and which should be 
rewritten to set some sort of tolerances. 
¢ String of Demands—What is hap- 
pening now is a massive chain reaction 
and this, probably as much as anything, 
has the entire food industry and _ its 
suppliers in a tizzy. 

Already, big supermarket chains are 
beginning to demand guarantees that 
food products comply with the new 
regulation. Food companies themselves 
are pushing the packaging industry for 
conforming warranties; the packagers in 
turn are asking suppliers of chemical 
products and paperboard and other ma- 
terials for guarantees. 

In fact, according to the Packag- 
ing Institute, the new law has thrown 
a monkey wrench for the time being 
into buyer-seller _relationships—every- 
body wants a continuing guarantee of 
compliance from his supplier. If he 
can’t get it, he is reluctant to use the 
product since it is no defense to sav, 
“TI don’t make the chemical; I’m not 
responsible.” You are responsible if you 
use the chemical, unless the supplier 
guarantees clearance. 


ll. In the Bag 


It’s in the packaging field where 
complications are causing the most con- 
fusion. The industry thinks FDA finally 
realized that packaging under the law 
is more involved than was anticipated 
and numerous extensions have been 
requested and presumably will be 
granted. One of the big tonnage items, 
polyethylene, which had been under 
question, apparently will be cleared. 
The industry working with FDA devel- 
oped new ways of making the plastic 
to overcome certain objections. Though 
not formally approved, FDA is ready 
to give the material clearance. 

As a result the industry thinks it 
is in pretty good shape. Associations— 
those for adhesives, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and the like—have mounted jointly 
financed testing programs. 
¢ Oil Industry—The oil industry, which 
may seem far removed from a food and 
drug law, was one of the earliest to 
recognize the effect the law would have 
on its business. Wax, for instance, is 
a major product used in packaging and 
an important one to the oil industry. 
This is especially true since the wide- 
spread use of paper milk containers, 
but also applies to waxed paper for 
wrapping, say, soda crackers. 

John Tuttle, Esso Standard Oil Co. 
specialist, says the industry has been 
sitting up nights with its customers 
helping them read the law. Customers 
in turn are having to learn just how 
their products are used. 

* Question of Wax—The oil industry, 
through the American Petroleum Insti- 
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tute, early in the game sponsored a 
$150,000-a-year testing program for wax 
products at the Chicago Medical School. 
As a result, it has been able to submit 
to the FDA a petition covering two 
classes of wax—API Type 1 and API 
Type 2—each of which comes from a dif- 
ferent source. Specifications have been 
written for them. On Type I, the oil 
industry wants FDA to certify the wax 
as harmless. On the other, it is asking 
for an extension to continue tests. Re- 
searchers are almost certain the Type 2 
wax is harmless, but there just wasn’t 
sufficient time to run the tests to their 
ultimate conclusion. The tests involved 
the feeding of wax to rats—and it took 
some doing to get the rats to eat the wax 
to the extent required. Finely powdered 
wax did the trick. Tuttle adds that they 
have a lab full of healthy rats out in 
Chicago. 

Meantime, though, wax producers 
are being asked by some users of paper 
containers to assure them that the wax 
is approved. The industry can tell them 
only that the API petition has been filed 
and acknowledged. 
¢ Collective Tests—Adhesive manufac- 
turers, too, have pooled resources to 
provide the needed data for FDA clear- 
ance. Working with their suppliers on 
the tests, they have submitted a list of 
195 chemicals used in food packaging 
adhesives, four of which were officially 
removed by FDA. The industry pre- 
sumably will get an extension for 190 
other chemicals, 19 of which are com- 
pounds and will have to be broken down 
into 35 basic chemicals before FDA 
signs the extension order. Some of the 
adhesive chemicals are on other lists, 
such as the paper and paperboard chemi- 
cals which have already received clear- 
ance. 

Kenneth Loomis of the Adhesive 
Mfg. Assn. says, “There is still a lot of 
work to be done and the FDA needs 


the extra 12 months as much as we do.” 

It is certainly true, though, that a lot 
of packaging companies failed to take 
heed soon enough of the full implica- 
tions of the law. But the pressure from 
buyers on them now that the law is ef- 
fective has waked them up. As late as 
last week, a New Jersey plastic subsidiary 
of a big company was scurrying around 
trying to find out what the law was all 
about because, it told one expert, it 
had already received four letters from 
customers wanting a continuing § war- 
ranty that its packaging material had 
clearance. He had made no attempt to 
get clearance. 


lll. FDA Overload 


Meantime, the FDA is bearing down 
hard on the stack of several hundred 
applications for tolerance and clearance 
that were filed in the last few wecks be- 
fore the food additives law deadline 
vassed. So far, only a half-dozen—a 
pesticide, two anti-oxidants for animal 
feed, some antibiotic preservatives—have 
gotten formal clearance. But officials 
feel few in the pile will have to be 
turned down. 

Coming up soon again is the sticky 
problem of lipstick. ‘The ban on lip- 
sticks colors has been confusing. Coal- 
tar colors (including many reds) were 
found recently to cause liver damage 
when used in large amounts, although 
they are safe in small amounts. For 
technical legal reasons, these colors are 
not included in the new food additive 
law which permits FDA to set toler- 
ances (except on cancer agents). There- 
fore, the colors had to be banned 
entirely. Now Congress is nearing com- 
pletion of a color additives bill which, 
if enacted, will treat coal-tar colors the 
same as other additives. The industry 
hopes the bill goes through before the 
ban on such colors becomes effective. 


Rayon Loses Battle for New Title 


Court upholds FTC ruling that rayon-like fibers must 
be labeled rayon—even if the name hurts. 


Two textile makers lost first-round 
fights with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion over labeling. 

In U.S. District Court, Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl turned down appeals by 
Courtaulds, Inc., and Hartford Fibres 
Div. of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
from FTC rulings that both companies 
must label their new synthetic fibers as 
rayon. 

The companies had argued that their 
fibers are radically different from rayon, 
and that the commission’s rulings would 
damage them, due to public prejudice 
against rayon. FTC had said that 
Courtaulds must label its Corval and 





Topel fibers as rayon. It had refused 
a public hearing on Hartford’s claim 
that its new fiber Zantrel deserves a 
new generic name, “polynosic,” rather 
than being counted in the rayon cat- 
egory. 

Youngdahl ruled that Congress had 
rejected the idea of labeling fibers ac- 
cording to their performance. ITC 
rules under the new Textile Products 
Labeling Act classify fibers according 
to chemical likeness. 

Youngdahl added that he trusted the 
talents of “the man of Madison Ave- 
nue” to help the public distinguish one 
fiber from another. END 
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YOU SAVE ON INSTALLATION AND ASSEMBLY 
WHEN YOUR “SPECS” READ HYATT 


Because it saves assembly time, Hyatt makes all separable races inter- 
changeable. You can press a race on the shaft at one work station . . . join 
it to any assembly of the same part number at a later stage of production. 
As a result, you save time and cost when you specify Hy att Hy-Roll Bear- 
ings. Hyatt Bear ing Division, General Motors C orporation, Harrison, N.J. 


vant. ROLL BEARINGS 


IN ROLLER BEARINGS |! 1S THE WORD FOR 
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GROUND is broken for 1,450-car under- 
ground garage. But Bostonians will get their 
park back. The original soil will be replaced. 
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Some 326 years ago, Boston’s earliest 
settlers purchased from the Rev. Wil- 
liam Blackstone a common ground 
which they set aside “for a_ training 
field and for the feeding of Cattell.” 
To insure that it would not be defaced, 
they directed “if any person shall here- 
after any way anov ye Comon by 
spreading stones or other trash upon 
itt, or lay any carrion upon itt, everey 
person so offending shall bee fined 
twenty shillings.” 

Times have changed. Last week, to 
the implacable disgust of many descend- 
ants of those first settlers, part of the 
Boston Common was defaced—by bull 
dozers and power shovels. Ground was 
broken for a 1,450-car underground ga- 
rage. 
¢ Opposing Sides—This digging has not 
come without a struggle. More than 
30 vears have clapsed since an “‘auto- 
cave’”’ was first proposed for the spot. 
Arrayed actively against the project in 
recent vears was a small group of Bos 
tonians, most of them residents of Bea 
con Hill where many of the citv’s oldest 
familics live—an area, incidentally, ad- 
jacent to the Common. 

The proponents of the garage have 
been no such small homogeneous group. 
But among the best-known boosters were 





BOSTON COMMON started life over 300 years ago as a plot of ground where the early settlers brought their cattle to graze. 


Auto Age Undermines Landmark 


two mayors—particularly James M. Cur- 
ley—former Gov. Paul A. Dever, Ber- 
nard Goldfine and the man who later 
became his arch-enemy, John Fox. 

Fox, owner of the now defunct Bos- 
ton Post, fell out with Goldfine over 
another of Goldfine’s real estate ven- 
tures in Boston. The publisher testified 
before a Congressional committee whose 
work led eventually to the resignation 
of a Goldfine friend, Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman Adams. 
¢ Public Financing—At different times, 
Fox and Goldfine were the dominant 
figures in private companies attempting 
to put a garage under the Common. 
None of the companies, though, ever 
got to the digging stage. After it ap- 
peared that private capital could not 
build the garage, the state legislature 
in 1958 created the Massachusetts Park- 
ing Authority to do the job. 

Able to impose its will on the city, 
the state chose the authority method in 
preference to alternatives such as having 
the city sell general obligation bonds 


with which the city itself has built 
seven garages—or revenue bonds similar 


to an authority’s. 

In resorting to the public revenuc 
bond means of financing construction 
of off-street parking facilities to reliev« 
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The Common and Public Garden preserve their serenity 9 Growth (below) and its accompanying traffic problems 
despite the increasing bustle of activity in harbor. ] 60 set off battle for use of Common as a car garage. 
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Make CF:I your source| 
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WIRE: CF&I produces top quality wire in thousands of different far easier, and reduces machine down-time. The returnable 
types, sizes, shapes and finishes to meet all steel wire applica- spiders shown here hold up to 3,000 Ibs. of wire of one continu- 
tions. CF&I furnishes wire in ten different types of heavy-weight ous length for long, uninterrupted pay-off. 

packages, each of which makes in-plant handling and storage 


GALVANIZED STEEL STRAND: For safe guying and tying, or for elec- 
trical ground and messenger wire, CF&I manufactures quality strand 


in three or seven wire constructions. Ordinarily made to ASTM Speci- 
fications A-122 or A-363, or to customer specifications. 


large machinery guards. CF&l Wire Cloth has square, even mesh that 
remains accurate and gives long service. Supplied in many materials 
and in a variety of weaves. 
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CF&lI is known across the nation as a major steel company— 
one whose quality-controlled product line helps contribute to 
America’s overall industrial growth. Outstanding service, 
one of the meaning’s behind the Image of CF&I, makes CF&lI 
a preferred source of supply for purchasing men in all 
industries. 


There’s a well-stocked CF&I warehouse near you. You 
ean rely on it for prompt delivery of CF&I steel products. 
And there’s a catalog that you can rely on for complete 
information on these products. Ask for Principal Products 
Catalog G-50. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER + OAKLAND « NEW YORK 
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Specifications for friction or chain edge drive. Open-mesh construc- 
tion affords uniform circulation of air, gases or liquids. 





STEEL HEADS: CF&I's Claymont Plant fabricates heads in sizes from 
9 inches to 19 feet in diameter, and in gages from X inch to 6 
inches in thickness. Formed from many ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 














Sometimes quietness is 
essential. When the noise level 
goes down in workrooms, 
offices, plants and factories ... 
efficiency goes up. 

Bassick casters combine quiet, 
easy movement of equipment 
or supplies with floor protection 
that lowers maintenance costs. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
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city congestion, the legislature was fol- 
lowing the example of other U.S. com- 
munities. They have increasingly used 
authorities and city-issued revenue 
bonds. With the notable exception of 
Kansas City, where the demand for 
garage space was temporarily overesti- 
mated, they have had little trouble in 
meeting debt service requirements. 

¢ Case Dismissed—The Massachusetts 
Authority, now headed by three unpaid 
commissioners—George L. Brady and 
Joseph W. Monahan, Jr., appointed by 
the governor, and James J. Sullivan, Jr., 
appointed by the mayor—seized the nec- 
essary part of the 48-acre Boston Com- 
mon from the city by right of eminent 
domain last July. This. forthright act 
not only gave the authority the ground 
at no capital cost to itself, it brought 
forth a howl of rage and the last great 
suit by the Beacon Hill Civic Assn., 
which questioned the legality of the 
seizure. 

In dismissing the suit last month, the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts cited this part of the act that 
created the parking body: “In recent 
vears the parking of motor vehicles in 
the streets of said city has so substan- 
tially impeded such free circulation of 
traffic as to constitute a public nuisance 
endangering the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of the general public . . . and this 
parking nuisance is not capable of being 
adequately abated except by the con- 
struction of a garage under the Boston 
Common.” 

The last phrase is the part that 
rankles. 
¢ Wrong Place—No one disputes that 
a garage is needed. Many major shop- 
ping streets near the Common are nar- 
row, crooked, and jammed. An old 
storv has it that cows wandering to and 
from the Common laid them out. 

The question, however, is where 
should the garage—or garages—be? 

Donald M. Graham, head of the Bos- 
ton City Planning Board, says: “Our 
proposals were in 1954, and still are, 
that short-term parking (less than all 
day) should be in small garages near 
where people work and shop; and that 
long-term parking should be huge 
parking lots preferably at the end of 
rapid transit lines. Where this isn’t 
possible, these lots should at least be 
away from downtown congestion. 

“The troubles with the Common 
garage are that it’s too awkward to get 
to and from. It’s too far for short-term 
parkers to walk (this is to be solved by 
free buses provided by the authority at 
a cost of $110,000). And the construc- 
tion is too expensive.” 

Richard Wait, attorney and a leader 
of the Beacon Hill group, agrees. “As a 
practical matter it just plain won't 
work. It’s in the wrong place.” 
¢ Proponents—The Parking Authority 
and John Nuveen & Co.—which han- 


dled the sale of $9.6-million of 54% 
Boston Common garage revenue bonds 
—have marshaled impressive evidence in 
favor of the location. Exhaustive traffic 
counts were taken by the engineering 
firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis, Ine. 
Nuveen then hired Ramp Buildings 
Corp., parking specialists, to make an 
independent analysis of these traffic 
counts. The consensus: ‘“‘Over-all de- 
mand far exceeds the capacity of the 
garage.” 

What the counting turned up was 
what most Bostonians already knew. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of cars in the 
area are parked either in illegal spaces 
or in legal spaces but overtime. A large 
part of the success of the garage, there- 
fore, will depend upon the vigor with 
which police enforce parking laws. 

This has not been lost on Nuveen and 
the Parking Authority commissioners. 
Included in the bond prospectus are let- 
ters from Gov. Foster Furcolo, Mayor 
John F. Collins, and Police Commis- 
sioner Leo J. Sullivan assuring the au- 
thority that regulations will be enforced. 

Despite these assurances, cynical Bos- 
tonians doubt that enforcement will be 
too strict. 
¢ “Submerged Bathtub”—If one com- 
plaint voiced by Common garage haters 
is that it won’t work, another is that 
it will cost too much. The price tag, 
including architects’ and engineers’ fees, 
equipment, and attendants’ uniforms 
figures out» to about $5,000 per car 
space. 

Construction of the parking facility 
will be expensive primarily because the 
water table is only 8 ft. below the sur- 
face of the Common. According to 
Graham, the garage will be a sort of sub- 
merged bathtub. Even Chester W. 
Cambell, president of Foundation Co.— 
contractors for the job—admits: “You 
couldn’t have picked a worse place 
tc build a garage. Nobody in _ his 
right mind if he had a choice of loca- 
tion and if he were spending his own 


money would put a garage there. We're 
going to have to build one awfully 


heavy structure to keep it from popping 
up and floating down the Charles 
River.” 

The construction company plans to 
sink 5,000 piles into the hardpan not 
to hold the garage up, but rather to 
hold it down. 

e Sacred Soil—Foundation Co. also 
must take great care in its early digging 
stage. When the Parking Authority 
seized the Common, it actually seized 
only the subsurface. ‘The Common it- 
self still belongs to the citizens of Bos- 
ton. The top two feet of earth there- 
fore are being carefully scraped awa 
and stored for them. When the garage 
is completed, the Common will be put 
back exactly as it was except as one 
Foundation engineer points out, the 
earth will be in better condition as 
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Could your wife and children live in a house like this? 


When a man dies, his earnings stop. 

What part of your present income would your fam- 
ily get? What part would your Social Security, insur- 
ance and other assets provide? 

What is the minimum income for food, housing, 
clothing, utilities, health and education that your 
family would require—to live as you want them to? 

Your family cannot buy half a pair of shoes. They 
cannot live in part of a house, pay part of a doctor bill, 
drive a piece of a car. How would they adjust? 

In minutes, your Metropolitan Man can help you 
compute your family’s probable income. What is 
more, he can help you do something about it. 

And you'll be pleasantly surprised to discover how 
much family protection you can have, and afford, 





with a program tailor-made by an expert to fit your 
particular needs. 

Call your Metropolitan Man today. He has now the 
widest array of policies in Metropolitan’s history with 
the newest and most flexible provisions and benefits. 
He is well equipped to help you do what you want to 
do—protect your family. 

Why wait? Call your Metropolitan Man now. 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY® 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











KEEP MOISTURE IN... 


KEEP MOISTURE OUT 
with kennedy packaging 
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MOISTURE IN.......> 


. _ Delicate dentures are shipped 
from laboratory to dentists in 
liquid-filled Zip-Lip bags in 
cartons, assuring safe arrival, 
economically. 


@moistTuRE ouT 


Intricate electrical com- 
ponents easily damaged 
by moisture and high hu- 
midity are protected in 
storage and shipment in 
Zip-Lip bags. 





ai 


when your package must 


PROTECT /ENHANCE /REVEAL/SELL 
...call kennedy 


Write today for your 
free copy of “This is 
Kennedy,” illustrated 
16-page brochure. 





KENNEDY CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. 
1000 Prospect Ave., Dept. C, Shelbyville, Indiana 


Offices in most principal cities. See the yellow pages in your phone book. 
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a result of having been composted, 
This is being done to allay the fears 
of, and to avoid future trouble from, 
the Beacon Hill group and others who 
in their first litigation called the project 
“the destruction of the Common’s 
spiritual and historical integrity.” 
¢ Running Feud—Although arguments 
had raged for years about a garage 
under the Common, it did not receive 
legislative approval until 1946 when a 
bill was passed calling for a_ privately 
financed garage. This legislation was 
backed by Mayor Curley, who had 
given exclusive rights to develop such 
a garage to Motor Park, Inc., a firm 
in which his friend, Bernard Goldfine, 
was a major—and later the dominant— 
stockholder. But Goldfine couldn't 
raise money for it—partly because a 
series of lawsuits by the Beacon Hill 
group discouraged investors. 

In 1952, Fox bought control of 
Motor Park from Goldfine and changed 
its name to Boston Common Garage, 
Inc. But this maneuver neither eased 
financing nor halted litigation. 

Despite this saga of financial trou- 

bles, Nuveen had little trouble selling 
the tax-exempt Parking Authority reve- 
nue bonds last week. The issue, which 
carries the highest interest rate in re- 
cent state history and has a 15-vear 
non-callable provision, was  oversub- 
scribed five minutes after the public 
sale started. 
e Prospects—If predictions in the pros- 
pectus prove accurate, bondholders will 
have a comfortable coverage of interest 
and amortization. According to the 
document, the estimated annual cost of 
operation will be $350,000 and the 
estimated gross income after 10 vears 
will be almost $1.4-million. 

To keep labor costs down, the garage 
will have a minimum number of attend- 
ants. After entering the garage, the 
driver will stop his car next to a booth 
where an ultrasonic device will count 
the automobile and activate a machine 
that spits out a stamped and dated 
ticket. 

Other ultrasonic devices will keep 
track of available parking spaces within 
the three-level facility. The location of 
these spaces will be kept on a tote board 
for the motorist to see. He then parks 
his own car. When he leaves, he 
drives to another booth to hand in his 
ticket and money 
¢ Keeping Faith—Welton Becket & 
Associates, the architectural company 
that’s doing the garage, had another 
thing in mind besides labor costs when 
it designed operations around these 
electronic marvels: namely, cheating 

“To keep faith with the bondhold- 
ers,” says Becket, “we are installing the 
most up-to-date and accurate revenue 
control possible. I won’t say it can’t be 
done, but it will take a pretty astute 
taker to beat the system.” END 
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WESTERN PACIFIC * 





Here was the problem: how to cut the cost of ship- 





4. ° ping Jeeps from Tooele Ordnance Depot in Utah to 
| } J estern P CL TLC Pacific Coast ports for export. The solution, as de- 


ss veloped by Western Pacific’s Research team in col- 
come S Up wath mew way laboration with the military: invent and build de- 
mountable cradles for installation on an 85-foot 
+ piggyback flat car and carry 15 Jeeps in a cross-wise 
to ship Ji €eps position instead of the 8 previously carried on stand- 
ard flat cars. Results? Loading and unloading costs 
were reduced from $20 to $3 per Jeep. 


(AND SAVE TAXPAYERS This is the kind of special service now offered by 
Western Pacific’s new customer-oriented Marketing 
-. $255 PER SHIPMENT!) Division, a team of experts in every phase of trans- 


portation with this common objective: BETTER 
SERVICE FOR SHIPPERS AT LESS COST. 
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SELLING GASOLINE and everything else made by the company, Arkla’s experimental 
service station at E] Dorado, Ark., is intended as the forerunner of 75 similar units. 








SELLING NOSTALGIA, which in turn sells natural gas, is Arkla Village at Emmet, 
Ark. Stephens drives an Arkla-built buggy through the simulated frontier town. 


Witt Stephens Utility Gets IntoAl 


This is a utility? oil 































That’s likely to be the first question Fhe 
suggested by the astonishing activities | ; 
(pictures) of Arkansas Louisiana Gas | ine 
Co., a $100-million enterprise headed | mo 
by the equalls —n, Wilton | ty 
Robert (Witt) Stephens, 52-year-old | ue 
Arkansas _ trader, backroom pallicials | we 
bond salesman, and homegrown multi- }- jh 
millionaire in a state that breeds few o] 
rich men. _ 
Since 1954, when Stephens got con- unee 
trol by buying 51.2% of the stock ma 
from Cities Service Oil Co., Arkansas Ste 
Louisiana Gas has 802 
¢ Doubled its natural gas sales stat 
still the bedrock of ALG’s business—and plo 
soon will increase these still further if Bes 
a merger with Consolidated Utilities cha 
Gas Corp. of Oklahoma is approved by coe 
stockholders. Ark 
¢ Boosted profits from $1.8-mil- Q. jat 
lion to about $15-million in 1959, with | | 
some 60% of those profits coming from sho 
non-utility operations. : 2 
¢Become a growing complex of [| pr 
manufac turing and servicing enterprises. pro 
e Jack of All Trades—Stephens’ strong, 
if bizarre, leadership has the touch of J x 
showmanship that’s hardly associated . 
with utility management. He has put 
ALG into working, selling, or operating in 
in such diverse fields as gaslights for Tea 
homes and business, gas air conditioncrs, wai 
chemicals, cement, regulators, buggies Ju. fue 
MAKING ROCKING CHAIRS at the buggy works in Emmet, Stephens provides employ- and harnesses, installment credit, pipe- Foil 
ment for the town’s people, including a dozen blind and near-blind workers who cane seats. lines, retail gasoline service centers, 26. 
All of them are customers for residential gas. rocking chairs, glass fiber boats, oil, and 39. 
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oil products—and, possibly soon, glass 
fiber coffins. 

This strange array of subsidiary busi- 
nesses makes a lot more sense—and 
money—than you'd think. ‘They add up 
to far more than a string of hobby 
horses for Witt Stephens to ride, unless 
you accept the generally held opinion 
that his only hobby is making money. 
¢ Making Sense—One unifying theme 
underlies ALG’s complex—how to sell 
more gas. Buggies and rocking chairs 
may hardly scem to fit, but thev do. 
Stephens has the less than altruistic 
goal of enticing industry into his three- 
state ternitorv—and buggy-making em- 
ploys people who in turn buy his gas. 
Besides, buggies, harnesses, and rocking 
chairs, along with gaslights and the 
company’s Western village in Emmet, 
Ark., all serve as advertisements of 
natural gas. 

Besides this, Stephens thinks he is 
showing the natural gas industry how 
it can solve one of its most pressing 
problems: the summer dip in sales and 
prohts. 


|. Summer Dog Days 


Natural gas is the fastest-gaining fuel 
in the nation. According to U.S. Bu- 
teau of Mines figures, just before the 
war, natural gas had 11.4% of the total 
fuel consumption, soft coal 47.2%, and 

il 321%: au . ’ 
ou 32.1%; today the figures run about 
26.5% for gas, 23.1% for coal, and 
39.5% for oil. 
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The spread of natural gas pipelines 
from the Southwestern producing fields 
opened vast new markets for a_ fuel 
that, prior to World War II, was 
largely flared at oil wells, just to get rid 
of it. 

But the spectacular growth of gas 
has been built on winter sales for heat- 
ing purposes, and gas for heating pur- 
poses isn’t enough to keep transmission 
lines working vear-round. 
¢ Year-Round = Appliances—Stepheus 
and ALG offer shining examples of what 
the gas industry is doing to push gas- 
consuming appliances that are used in 
both summer and winter—air condition 
crs, clothes driers, refrigerators, water 
heaters. 

The gas industry’s problem is the 
clectrical industry’s problem in reverse. 
Klectric utilities, faced with peak de 
mands for power to run air-conditioning 
systems in the summer, are fostering us¢ 
of the heat pump to consume clectricity 
in the winter. 

[t's Stephens’ idea that the best 
agent to promote gas apphances 1S 
gas utilitv itself, at least the kind of 
gas utility he envisions. People in the 
business of making both electrical and 
gas appliances, he says, can’t do the job 
well cnough. 

“You can’t carry water on two shoul- 
rar ” he Says. 
¢ Needs Full Line—The trouble with 
the gas industry, he adds, is simply that 
it doesn’t have a General Electric or 
Westinghouse tvpe of manufacturer 


MAKING Gaslites (above) and selling them 
boosts gas use. This status symbol burns 
in front of old cotton gin. 
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Belden 
wires in the 
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electric 


motors 


Whether it's motors or other elec- 
trical and electronic equipment, 
there are engineered Belden Wires 
for your every requirement. 


lead wire electronic wire 


magnet wire control cables 


power supply 
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electrical and electronic 
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that makes a complete line of gas ap- 
pliances. Some think Witt Stephens has 
that niche in mind for ALG. 

If he does, he will have company. 
Whirlpool Corp., a major electrical 
appliance producer, has introduced a 
complete gas kitchen, insisting that it, 
too, wants to become a sort of GE of 
the gas business. Other companies are 
introducing gas air conditioners, includ- 
ing Carrier Corp., Trane Co., York, and 
Worthington Corp. Norge has a gas 
refrigerator coming on the market this 
season. 

The American Gas Assn. cites, as an 
insistance of gas appliances’ ability to 
compete, the gains made by clothes 
driers. A few years ago, 10 electric 
driers were sold for each gas drier; today 
that ratio is down to about two to one, 
AGA estimates. 
¢ Beating the Averages—However the 
rest of the industry fares, it is a safe 
bet that more gas appliances will be sold 
in Witt Stephens’ Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Northeast Texas (and now, probably 
Oklahoma and Kansas) territories than 
would be normally expected. 

One reason is Witt Stephens himself. 
He’s been called a “hell of a salesman,” 
a “promoter in the best connotation of 
that word,” and a sort of “‘Fuller Brush 
utility man.” Of himself, he says: “I 
lead the way. I sell more gaslights, 
more air conditioners than anybody. 
I’m just one of the boys.”” As chairman 
and president, he claims to have sold 
5,000 gas lights alone, sometimes signs 
interoffice correspondence as “‘assistant 
sales manager.” 
¢ Law on Its Side—Stephens’ ALG, of 
course, has the double incentive of be- 
ing both a utility and a manufacturing 
operation. This combination became 
much more attractive when the Arkan- 
sas legislature in 1957, with strong Ste- 
phens maneuvering, passed a law (after 
the Arkansas Supreme Court had _ re- 
versed a Public Service Commission 
tuling) allowing fair field pricing for 
integrated utilities such as ALG. 

This permits ALG, which produces 
20% of its own gas, to sell that gas to 
itself at going field rates, rather than 
being limited to the actual cost of pro- 
duction plus a 6% return on invest- 
ment. 


ll. Utility Outfield 


ALG’s  razzle-dazzle_ diversification 
started in 1957 when the gas industry 
became urgently concerned about the 
uncertain future of the appliance busi- 
ness. 

Servel, Inc., of Evansville, Ind., the 
only company then devoted to gas re- 
frigerators and air conditioners, was 
talking about getting out of the busi- 
ness. The industry held hurried con- 
ferences about what to do. While others 
weer talking, ALG moved fast. It 


bought Servel’s Air Conditioning Diy, 
for about $4.6-million, 

Brashly, Witt Stephens wrote to 
AGA: “While the industry viewed with 
alarm, we gambled our own money and 
bought "em. We then went out and 
proved air conditioners could be sold.” 
e Air Conditioners—Stephens set up 
Arkla Air Conditioning Corp., to run 
the Evansville plant, cut prices 20% 
(to $1,600 for a 34-ton unit), and 
started selling air conditioners in its 
own market area “‘at no profit,” on the 
theory that increased gas consumption 


makes the sale worthwhile. So far, 
Arkla has been successful, and the 
Evansville plant has already been ex- 
panded. 

From 2,500 units made in 1957, 


Arkla pushed production to 10,000 in 
1959, and it expects to make nearly 
15,000 units this year. On its own sys- 
tem, ALG claims to have about 2,000 
units installed. It says it has outsold 
any other gas company, despite the 
relatively small population of its mar- 
keting area. 

¢ Nostalgia at Work—Gaslights were 
next for Stephens—replicas of old street 
lamps, for outdoor use. He can’t lay 
claim to the idea (there are now at least 
17 other gaslight manufacturers), but he 
is credited with outstanding promotion 
of this anachronistic industry. He saw a 
gaslight advertised in a_ catalogue, 
bought one, and was excited by the 
possibilities for his gas system. 

In typical Stephens fashion, he 
launched his gaslight venture with a 
bang. He approached the Little Rock 
city council with a proposition: He 
would install gaslights in the city and 
supply them with fuel—free. The city 
turned him down, but not before ALG 
got a whale of a lot of publicity. After 
that he started making Arkla Gaslites 
in Evansville; today, production is run- 
ning about 6,000 a month. 


“Our pitch,” says Sam_ Harmis, 
Stephens’ executive assistant, “‘is that 
the Gaslite is a status symbol. And 


where else can you get status for $30?” 
Arkla has sold them to individuals, 
housing subdivisions, a couple of air- 
ports for landing lights, and has come 
up with a commercial Gaslite sign- 
Gasign. Sales are more than $2-million 
for the 150,000 lights produced. Again, 
ALG installs Gaslites on its system “at 
no profit,” with customers paying for 
them at $1 a month, added to their gas 
bills. ‘They burn nearly $1 worth of 
gas a month—ALG figures the 49,000 
Gaslites on its system gross $45,000 a 
month, “at a minimum investment by 
the company,” as Stephens told his 
stockholders. 
¢ Buggy Business—Stephens’ off-beat 
buggy deal came about when he wanted 
to buy a buggy for his father’s farm, 
was told by a Servel executive that there 
was a works in Huntingburg, Ind., near 
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The famous hands at home can launder the most 
delicate fabrics at the press of a button .. . 
thanks to the Regitherm® water temperature 
control developed by the Fulton Sylphon Division 
of Robertshaw in Knoxville, Tennessee. Hundreds 
of different controls . . . from water softeners to 
auto thermostats and industrial valves . . . flow 
from this single division. 
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Evansville. Stephens bought the buggy, 
then the buggy works (and later another 
one). 

Gaslite sales gave him the idea—if 
everybody was crazy about traditional 
customs, buggies should be popular, 
too. Besides, market research showed 
he could sell 1,000 a year to movies, 
TV, religious groups, and the “horsey 
set.” He paid $27,000 for the works— 
and figures he got a million dollars’ 
worth of publicity. 

This time, though, since (1) ALG 
obviously couldn’t sell gas (or gasoline 
or oil) to horsedrawn carriages and (2) 
Huntingburg employees didn’t buy 
ALG gas, Stephens instead moved the 
works to Emmet, Ark., a dying town on 
his system that needed an industry. 
Each of his 50 new employees is a cus- 
tomer for $5 worth of gas a month. 
The buggy division has sold 239 buggies 
at prices from $205 a slat cart to $775 
for a rubber-tired, three-seat surrey with 
the fringe on the top. 
¢ American Traditional—As a promo- 
tional stunt in the American traditional 
theme, Stephens built a Western vil- 
lage at Emmet, called it Arkla Village, 
and set up a furniture factory making 
rocking chairs (more tradition), inci- 
dentally employing about a dozen blind 
or near-blind residents as caners for his 
rockers. 

Just about all his employees at Em- 
met own Gaslites, perhaps as a tribute 
to their big city hero who saved their 
little town. 
¢ Boots and Rocks—ALG got into the 
glass fiber boat business for much the 
same reason that put it into buggies. 
It bought the Razorback Fiberglass Co. 
of Little Rock to promote an industry 
in the small town of Malvern, Ark.: 
“There were a couple of young men 
with a good idea but no cash. We put 
up the cash.” In 1959, it sold 300 
boats, this year expects to sell 2,000. 
(he Razorback emplovees are all ALG 
customers. 

On a bigger scale, Stephens ran across 
1 limestone deposit, built a $]2-million, 
1.4-million-bbl. automated cement plant 
employing 100 men that is now the 
principal industry in Foreman, Ark. 
Emplovees burn gas—but that’s chicken 
feed compared with the $1,500 worth 
per day consumed by the cement plant. 
Besides, there is a handsome profit at 
$3.40 a bbl. for the cement. 

In 1958, ALG consolidated its chemi- 
cal operations (stripping natural gas of 
propane, butane, and natural gasolines) 
under a separate corporation, which now 
accounts for 12% of company sales. 
Expansion in this line includes a big 
ethane plant—a basic building-block of 
petrochemicals that puts ALG closer 
to more sophisticated chemical proc- 
esses. Besides, says Earl P. Farmer, 
chemical vice-president, “Ethane in gas 
runs up the btu’s, and when we strip 
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it off, the customer has to burn more 
gas.” 

¢ Retail Centers—ALG’s venture into 
retail gasoline came about when some- 
body figured out that, since they were 
selling natural gasolines to a refinery for 
upgrading into motor fuel, the company 
should be selling gasoline, too. 

Now it’s doing so at a pilot Arktane 
Service Center where a customer can 
pay a gas bill while having his car 
serviced, or can buy a Gaslite, an air 
conditioner, a rocking chair, or a bag 
of cement. ALG figures that its system 
will be able to support 75 such service 
centers. 

Stephens also bought the Reynolds 
Regulator Corp., moved it to Arkansas, 
and is building a plant big enough to 
take care of future expansions of Arkla 
Air Conditioning. He salvaged a pipeline 
construction firm (with a_ tax loss 
thrown in) and now has his own fi 
nance company for appliances. By late 
this vear, a new $8-million pipeline will 
be feeding the new 325,000-kw. Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co. gencrating 
plant at Helena, Ark., opening a whole 
new section of the state to natural gas 
in volume. 


Ill. Man of Will 


Witt Stephens, as the driving force 
behind all this money-making activity, 
runs a one-man show. He has a voung 
utility expert in Don Weir as an execu 
tive vice-president, and six operating 
vice-presidents, but Stephens makes the 
decisions. He lopped off personnel 
when he took over, and now has his 
1,700 people geared up to a fever sales 
pitch. 

“Now our people have something to 
sell, and they are proud of it,” he 
savs. 
¢ Pep Talks—Messages flow in a stream 
from Stephens to second and third-line 
people exhorting them to sell. All em- 
plovees carry Gaslite order books around 
with them at all times. Last Chirist- 
mas, when Stephens wanted to sell 
2,000 lamps, he asked each emplovec 
to send him a postcard saving he had 
sold a Gaslite. He sent out messages 
like this: “If vou have somebody in vour 
department who can’t sell a Gaslite, 
give me his name and I'll sell one for 
him.” 

Every emplovee gets $10 for each 
sale of an Arkla Air Conditioner that’s 
made to a prospect he has suggested. 
This assures Arkla’s 20 full-time sales 
men plenty of leads. Local managers 
on the ALG svstem also double as sales- 
men—under direct orders from Ste- 
phens, who called them before his 
board of directors and told them what 
was expected of them. 

It all goes to make a hard-hitting, if 
high-tension, company. But Stephens 
thinks all the Barnum tactics are 


needed: “Gas companies bury their 
lines. You don’t see them as you do 
electric lines.” 

e Salesman at Heart—He started out 
selling buckles on a commission basis, 
became company sales manager. Later, 
at the urging of his father, who was 
then a state legislator, he began buying 
up Arkansas municipal bonds that were 
selling at 25¢ or 30¢ on the dollar. His 
W. R. Stephens Investment Co. of 
Little Rock probably has handled more 
Arkansas municipal bond sales, includ- 
ing underwriting, than any other se- 
curity house in the state. 

Arkansas allows pre-sale contracts 
with bond dealers for municipal and 
school bonds—and Stephens, in the 
business since 1934, has influence all 
over the state. He has been accused of 
excessive political influence, but he de- 
nies any direct participation in state 
politics. He has donated funds to vari- 
ous gubernatorial campaigns, including 
those of Orval Faubus, but explains he 
is just being a good citizen—“‘I like to 
buy my round of dmnks.” 
¢ Financial Deals—He has an interest 
in about 35 banks in Arkansas, although 
he claims he doesn’t have a majority in 
anv of them; “just investments.” On 
the other hand, his brother, Jack, who 
runs the investment house, recently 
bought control of the $126-million 
Union Life Insurance Co. of Little 
Rock and, with it, a majority voice in 
the First National Bank there. 

Some sav Jack was fronting for Witt, 
but Witt savs: “I just wanted him to 
have a deal which would make him 
as much money as I made.” 

Stephens got into the utility business 
in 1945 when he bought Fort Smith 
Gas Corp. for $1.2-million (he himself 
put up $200,000). In 1953, with a loan 
and by pledging underground reserves, 
he bought Arkansas-Oklahoma Gas Co., 
supplicr to Fort Smith Gas, tor $6.3- 
million Phe following vear, with 
$1.2-million of his own money, he got 
ALG, buving the stock for about $12.50 
a share and selling part of it in 1956 for 
S22. He still holds 2% or 3%. 
¢ Politics—Though he disavows politi- 
cal ambitions, Stephens announced re- 
cently that he was running for the same 
scat in the legislature that his father 
held in the 1930s. ‘The publicity he has 
received for his ventures with ALG— 
and the goodwill among towns and vil- 
lages he has helped by adding industries 

won't be wasted if his sights turn out 
to have been set higher than a simple 
country legislative seat. In anv event, 
he'll be out of the backroom of politics 
if he wins the clection. 

lor Arkansas that makes two million- 
aires dipping their tocs in political wa- 
ters—Witt Stephens and Winthrop 
Rockefeller, head of the State Industrial 
Commission, who is considering run- 
ning for governor next year. END 
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THE CHALLENGE CYANAMID MET 


American Cyanamid Company came 
into existence as the answer to a chal- 
the dwindling supply of natu- 
ral fertilizer. The creation of a syn- 
thetic fertilizer was really the birth 
of an idea—and a company. It was 
the key to a new world of chemistry 
and a new complex of products. 


lenge 


Up from its crusading start in 1907, 
Cyanamid today supplies its nearly 
6000 products to industry. medicine, 


farms and homes throughout North 
America and 80 foreign countries—a 
global market. A global challenge to 
this organization of 54 plants. 3 major 
research centers and associated com- 
panies was tailored insurance protec- 
tion: and for a substantial portion of 
it this pioneer in chemicals turned 
to the pioneer in insurance, INA. 
Cyanamid’s protection includes fire. 
blanket liability, workmen’s compen- 


sation. automobile. aviation. accident 
& sickness and fidelity coverages. 
Wouldn't you like your business to 
enjoy the extra value in complete pro- 
tection and personalized service that 
makes Insurance by North America 
better? Your business can—whether it 
is large or small. Ask any INA agent 
or vour broker. 

Insurance Company of North America 

indemnity Insurance Comnany of North America 


Life Insurance Compa f North America - Philadelphia 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


























If your firm is “average-size’:..all you need to 
mechanize your accounting is one girl and 
the Royal MCBee General Records Poster! 
The girl requires no special training... the 
Poster imposes no burdensome expense 





Get the important benefits of machine bookkeeping at low cost! The 
Royal McBee General Records Poster handles your payroll, accounts 4 
payable, accounts receivable, general ledger, inventory—without the need 
for skilled operators. Anyone can use it! You post all associated records 
simultaneously with one entry. You get accurate register of all postings 
to all records; elimination of transcription errors; instant flexibility to 
changing office routines; complete adaptability to centralized or decen- 
tralized operations. And all at a remarkably modest investment. Your 
nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Representative will be happy to 
demonstrate. Call him, or write Royal McBee Corporation, Data Process- 
ing Division, Port Chester, New York for brochure S-533. 
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ROYAL M°BEE + data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 





ATTACHMENT for pay-TV sits atop set, costs customer 
$5 in system launched in a Toronto suburb. 


Pay-TV Tries Again—in Canada 


Pay-I'V, a potential giant of the 
communications world, last week stirred 
into life in the ‘Toronto suburb_ of 
Etobicoke. Previous attempts to start 
a viable pay-TV system over the past 
decade cither miscarried or died young. 
But even pay- IV's most choleric¢ critics 
agree that this latest prodigy stands the 
best chance so far for survival. 

lor an initiation fee of $5, some 
1,000 charter subscribers in Etobicoke 
have had equipment attached to their 
I'V sets to bring in three closed-circuit 
channels—without disturbing reception 
of free TV. Fora dollar’s worth of coins 
dropped into the set's cashbox, they 
could view ‘The Nun’s Story on one 
channel or Journey to the Center of the 
Earth on a second. Both are new films 
making simultaneous bows in principal 
loronto theaters. Or, on the third 
channel, they could tune in free on pub- 
lic service fare. 


|. A Noble Experiment 


Vhe organization behind the Etobi 
coke effort is Paramount Pictures Corp., 
Whose pay-I'V activities are conducted 
bya wholly owned subsidiary, Interna- 
tional ‘Telemeter Corp. Paramount 
seems to have thought of everything 
for the cash customer. 

The subscriber can turn his set on 
anytime for a built-in radio announce 
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COINS IN THE SLOT pay for features brought to sub- 
scriber's home by closed circuit. Movies are $1. 


ment, beamed from a_ continuously 
playing recording, that describes cur- 
rent attractions. On two of the chan- 
nels, different new shows are offered 
every three or four days. ‘The third 
channel features, besides its free public 
service programs, an occasional sports 
event such as major-league hockey—fot 
a fee of $1 or so. Ordinarily, features 
will be shown twice continuously in an 
evening, at prices ranging anywhere 
from 50¢ to $2. The cashbox will accept 
any coin from 5¢ to 50¢, in Canadian 
or U.S. currency 

If the viewer makes an overpayment, 
the machine rings up a credit and ap- 
plies it to the cost of the next show 
selected. If he accidently switches the 
dial, he doesn’t have to cough up more 
coins. If bad weather ends a sporting 
event, he gets a raincheck in the form of 
credit. And if he wants to watch only 
the last four innings of a ball game o1 
the third act of a plav, sav, he can do 
so for half the price 
¢ Store to Door—In Etobicoke, all the 
programs are transmitted from a reno- 
vated neighborhood variety store by ca- 
ble along telephone company rights-of- 
way. Signals for the three simultancous 
programs are all low-frequency, well be- 
low TV channel 2. Payment of the 
proper number of coins converts the 
signal up to the frequency of one of the 
unused channels in the VHF spectrum 








mn 


The signal wouldn’t disturb reception 
of regular T'V shows even in an area 
such as metropolitan New York, which 
has the maximum of seven VHF sta- 
tions that can broadcast at the samc 
time. 

Paramount has set up operations in 
the ‘Toronto suburb through a_ local 
franchise holder, Famous Players Ca- 
nadian Corp., Ltd. The arrangement il- 
lustrates how future Telemeter svstems 
mav be established. 
¢ Who Does What—Famous Plavers. 
as the franchise holder, gets its equip- 
ment through Paramount from Jerrold 
Electronics Corp. and Guardian Electric 
Mfg. Co. As soon as sufficient volume 
develops, however, Paramount plans to 
divorce itself from equipment supply. 
Famous Players contracted with the 
local telephone company to lay cable, 
but rights-of-way of other utilities might 
have been used instead. 

If a franchise holder wants to carry 
live events, Paramount will provide 
technical assistance. But the holder 
must find his own programs, Paramount, 
of course, is vitally interested as a mo 
tion picture producer in developing pa\ 
I'V as an outlet for its movies. But it 
won't attempt to arrange bookings for 
the franchise holder—probably for fear 
of antitrust action when it brings pay- 
TV to the U.S. Paramount's 
profit will come from a fixed-percentage 
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Time is their business—at Westclox Division of General Time Corpora- 
tion, LaSalle, Illinois. They make and sell millions of clocks and watches 
of all kinds and shapes. Westclox is the world’s largest producer of time- 
pieces and the famed Big Ben and Baby Ben have started more people 
on their daily duties than any other clock. 

Time is production, too, at Westclox. That’s where Keystone “XL” 
Wire plays an important part. Some fifteen years ago, Keystone metal- 
lurgists were asked to solve a wire problem that was causing excessive 
die wear which lowered production and increased costs. Keystone “XL” 
Wire was recommended for cold heading the tiny, precision fasteners 
that help assemble dependable Westclox timepieces. Some 170,000,000 
parts are used each year. Today, Keystone “XL” Wire is the standard at 
Westclox. Result: die life problems are solved and precision parts assured. 

From the tiniest part ...to the heaviest bolt ... Keystone “XL” 
Wire has proved superior on the most complicated cold heading opera- 
tions. The flowability of Keystone “XL” Wire has enabled industry to 
shape the “impossible”... and save time and money every time. 

When Keystone Wire Specialists put the tools of imagination to 
work for you, new short cuts, new savings... and new ideas happen! 
May we show you how? 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


Cold heading and forming wire 
for industrial uses. 
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royalty from the pay-T'V outlet, plus a 
downpayment with the franchise. 

¢ In the Family—Famous Players is 
scarcely a typical franchise holder, how- 
ever. It is 51% owned by Paramount, 
and it is Canada’s biggest theater chain 
by far. As such, it can demand that 
film distributors furnish first-class ma- 
terial for its pay-1'V programs, no 
matter how much other theaters may 
grumble. And independent theater 
owners are already grumbling in To- 
ronto, where Famous Players is espe- 
cfally strong. 

The pilot project in pay-TV costs 
plentv: 914-million at last count. But 
Famous Players has a cash reserve of 
around $12-million, and this helps sup- 
port a lot of pioneering. Louis Novins, 
president of Tclemeter, estimates that 
the operation’s breakeven point will 
come when 10,000 subscribers are pav- 
ing for two programs per week. By now, 
Famous Players has signed up more 
than 3,000 subscribers out of the 40.- 
000 homes in Etobicoke. 

e Main Street, Ont.—The virtue of 
Etobicoke as the locale for a pay-I'V 
trial, Novins savs, is that it’s a perfect 
microcosm of the North American au- 
dience. As soon as the novelty effect 
wears off, he plans a series of readings 
of the suburb’s reactions. There's plenty 
of competition from free ‘I'V; Etobicoke 
residents can receive five stations, in- 
cluding two affiliates of U.S. networks. 

Meanwhile, Novins is looking long 
ingly south of the Canadian-U.S. bor- 
der. He claims that Telemeter will be 
operating in the U.S. within a vear. 
But he knows that the move south will 
mean crossing the Rubicon into an 
epic entertainment world war. 


Il. The Rivals Square Off 


Novins could hardly have picked a 
better season for Rubicon crossing. He 
can offer pay-I'V as the answer to most 
of the well-publicized complaints about 
today’s television: poor programing, mis- 
leading advertising, product plugging 
But free TV and its allies can be 
counted on to fight pay-TV with all thes 
have. 

In previous trials of pay-TV, nothing 
conclusive has been proved. ‘Two earls 
tests by Zenith Radio Corp. and Para- 
mount disclosed public interest, but 
technology wasn’t yet very far advanced. 
More recently, a test of a wired pay-1'V 
system by a theater owner in Bartlesville, 
Okla., failed after about a vear (BW 
Mav31"58,p55). Most observers agree 
the causes were the flat monthly fee, 
instead of a price per show; insufhcient 
program variety (Bartlesville showed 
only movies); and too small a test area. 
Present system sponsors claim to have 
solved these problems. It’s notable that 
nearby Tulsa TV stations improved 
their programing during the test and 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 








SILASTIC RTV flows in and around 
) = complex shapes; 
sets up in minutes 





The incredibly life-like hand above was cast of rubber. It was made from 
a mold of the same material: Silastic RTV, the Dow Corning fluid sili- 
cone rubber that vulcanizes at room temperature. 


The striking detail reproduced here — detail that would stir the heart of 
a Madame Tussaud — can be duplicated by you in your own plant. With 
ease. Simply pour liquid Silastic RTV into or around any object you 
wish reproduced. Wait a short time while the fluid sets up to form rubber, 
No heat-vulcanizing is needed. Now strip the rubber away and you have 
a mold for making exact reproductions. Into this you can pour a variety 
of casting materials including many plastics, 
molten metals . . . even more Silastic RTV. 





The Perfect Prototype...Silastic RTV is 
the answer to a prototype-part maker’s prayer. 
Because of its heat resistance — temperatures 
to 500 F are easily withstood — many molten 
substances can be cast directly in Silastic RTV. 
If you want to make a limited run of some 
part, for use as test models, samples or give- 
aways, you can do it with only one mold., 





POUR IT 





Free Sample. Write on your letterhead for 
data and sample of Silastic RTV. 
xs Address Dept. 2203. 


first in 
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ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 








Cast Fine Detail Quickly 


CLEVELAND 





STRIP IT 





MOLTEN METAL 


Parting is easy... Silastic RTV seldom 
requires the use of a release agent: The 
mold strips easily from most surfaces. In 
cases where a release agent is needed, a 
simple solution of household detergent does 
the job. 


Symphony in RTV. Just to illustrate how 
accurately Silastic RTV reproduces detail, 
Dow Corning has made Silastic RTV molds 
of 3314 and 45 rpm records, then cast plas- 
tic records from them. Result: excellent 
sound fidelity! 





IDENTICAL TWINS 


Choose your cure. Some types of Silastic 
RTV set up to solid rubber five minutes 
after the catalyst is mixed in. Others cure 
in 24 hours . . . stay “open” and work- 
able a long time. Write for details! 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, BD. Cc. 
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TABLE TOP, 
~~ BOOK COVER, » 





and Paterson Papers helped make them all 


The table top is a well-known form of plastic laminate. Its hard, 
smooth surface was formed with the aid of a special Paterson 
Overlay paper. 

The book cover and pressure sensitive tape were made with 
special Paterson Saturating papers. 

This is paper serving directly in the manufacture of exciting new 
products (not as a sheet in a secretary’s typewriter, or on a pro- 
duction order pad). Paterson is continuing to develop papers of 
many different qualities whose behavior under pressure, at wide 
temperature ranges, and whose response to many types of saturants, 
coatings and other treatments could be of use to you. 

Tell us your interests—we may have a Custom paper which can 
simplify your process. 


“Something Special In Papers” 
a ANNIVE po 
c= “4 





PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CoO. 
BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago » West Coast Plant: Sunnyvale, Cal. 
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flooded Bartlesville with ads touting 
their ‘‘free’’ movies. 

¢ In Favor—As the battle is joined be- 
tween free-TV and pay-TV, the latter 
can claim some potent backers. 

The major sponsors of pay-TV in- 
clude Paramount, Zenith, and Skiatron 
Electronics & Television Corp. Zenith 
and Skiatron favor broadcast, rather 
than wired, versions of pay-T'V, since 
their basic systems involve transmitting 
a partial signal via existing VHF facili- 
ties and providing subscribers with a 
decoding device. But all three claim 
they can adapt their systems to either 
wired or broadcast methods. They also 
dispute among themselves who has 
the best system. 

Advertising media competing with 
TV, particularly newspapers and maga- 
zines, have given some big editorial and 
behind-the-scenes support to pay-TV. 
Pay-T'V might take some of the sting 
out of the rivalry from sponsored TV 
for ad dollars. 

Motion picture studios like pay-TV 
for its promise as a lucrative outlet for 
their unreleased post-1948  films—and 
perhaps for as many as 1,000 ne v pic- 
tures a year. At least, they think, it 
might stimulate some competitive bid- 
ding between pay and free TV. But 
the studios must exercise restraint. They 
fear antagonizing theater owners and 
networks. The nets today are important 
customers for studio-produced T’'V film 
series. 

In addition, telephone companies 
have been eager to cooperate with pay- 
TV systems. Wired setups may give 
them cable-laying contracts and a pay- 
ing tenant for rights-of-way. Of course, 
they also get considerable business from 
the networks. 
¢ Nay-Sayers—Arrayed against these 
forces are some formidable opponents. 

Theater owners are the most vigorous 
foes. Despite their straitened finances 
of recent years, they have already spent 
an estimated $100,000 to $300,000 to 
fight pay-I'V, individually or through 
the Theatre Owners Assn. One of their 
opponents, Paramount, was a_ theater 
owner itself until the Supreme Court 
forced it to unload its theater holdings, 
on the ground that it acted improperh 
when it was both a producer and ex 
hibitor of programs. 

As a result of this decision, when 
Paramount moves into the U.S. with 
pay-TV, it will have to avoid extensive 
involvement in programing for fear of 
Justice Dept. intervention. It may also 
have trouble finding franchise holders 
with both sufficient capital and the con- 
nections to book quality programs. In 
any case, an official of the Theatre Own 
ers Assn. thinks, lawsuits will be in- 
cevitable. In his opinion, concurrent 
showing of a new film in a theater and 
over pay-I'V might be grounds for anti 
trust action. ‘The theater men plan to 
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Another way Underwood 
| . masters the art 


of sharing ideas 


underwood 


How to set your office standards high . . . Here is a new standard for comparison in 


your most essential office machine —Underwood’s style-wise Touch-Master Il. Comparative tests prove that Touch-Master II requires 


much less typing effort than ordinary standard typewriters. And less effort means more time saved, finer work quality, less fatigue for 

the typist. The efficiency of Touch-Master I! is typical of all the office time-savers in the most complete line of business machines in the 

world. Credit these advantages to Visioneering — that's Underwood's ability to foresee your particular problem and help you solve it! 
Underwood Corporation ¢« One Park Ave. « New York 16, N.Y. 


Standard, Electric, and Portable Typewriters; Adding and Accounting Machines; Data Processing Systems; Filing Systems; Supplies; Electronic Systema and Components 











The railroads paved the way for industrial progress in the West and 
that is as true today as it was in the 1800's. 


Distribution opens the channels for sales. And efficient, economical 
transportation is a big factor in distribution. 


That’s where Union Pacific enters the picture. When you have a 
plant located on or near U.P. trackage you are in a position to bene- 
fit from a freight transportation service that is unsurpassed. 


That has been our contribution to industrial progress; to build and 
constantly improve our service to shippers. 


So we suggest that if you have need for a plant in a western location, 
you give serious consideration to a tract in the “Union Pacific West.” 
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make use of every possible legal barrier, 

Networks and their affiliates are al- 
most as warlike. The essence of a net- 
work operation is its central programing. 
Pay-TV doesn’t propose to offer dras- 
tically different programing; it proposes 
to offer better programs—and from a 
different source. This would put the 
two systems into direct competition, 
mainly in the narrow three-hour eve- 
ning span known as prime time. 

For its revenues, free TV relies mainly 
on its tremendous audience pull during 
those hours. To compete with pay-TV, 
it has two expensive alternatives. It can 
provide better sponsored programing—at 
higher costs. Or it can switch partially 
to a pay operation, which might jeop- 
ardize its status as the chief source of 
TV programs, since most pay-I'V fea- 
tures emanate from movie studios. 

The networks also provide a funnel 
through which national advertising 
reaches local stations, of course. But 
radio’s recent history has proved that 
national ad dollars can get to local out- 
lets without at network funnel (BW— 
Mar.5’60,p94). 

Some Congressmen have used their 
influence against pay-TV. Chief among 
them is Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the House Commerce 
Committee. Two years ago, when the 
Federal Communications Commission 
proposed tests of pay-TV, a Congres- 
sional resolution introduced by Harris 
was a factor in the FCC’s decision to 
postpone the trials. 

At the time, the networks suggested 
that their affiliates broadcast discussions 
of pay-TV’s pros and cons. After the 
discussions, congressmen received a 
surge of mail opposing pay-TV, and 
Zenith protested to the FCC that treat- 
ment of the issue had been slanted. An 
FCC investigation absolved the nets 
and most of the affiliates from Zenith’s 
charge of using the airwaves to propa- 
gandize for their views, but the com- 
mission did issue a mild reprimand to 
about six of the stations. 

A vear ago, Harris’ committee and 
the FCC agreed on terms under which 
pav-T'V tests would be permitted. But 
so far none has been conducted. 
¢ Where They Stand—After all these 
delays, pav-T'V’s sponsors are still wait- 
ing to go. Skiatron has some particular 
problems. The Securities & Exchange 
Commission has suspended trading in 
its stock on a charge of fraudulent prac- 
tices. Pres. Arthur Levey acknowledges 
that the company can’t proceed with 
pay-T'V tests without fresh financing. 

Zenith says it will shortly announce 
selection of a test site for broadcast op- 
crations under the new FCC regula- 
tions, These require the test to run for 
three years in a four-station market. 
The broadcaster must provide a mini- 
mum amount of free programing in 
addition to pay features. END 
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‘doa 
and L . ‘ . =a 
treat- Higher, More Profitable Level of Business Activity 
1. An For stores, York central air conditioning attracts more cus- 
nets : i ‘ tomers, keeps them in the store longer, puts them in a buying 
uith’s Central Station Fan-Coil Systems Tailored To 1.404. Here’s proof! In independent surveys, department 
Topa- Your Building’s Exact Requirements—York t anata aad 1 10% and kets 31%, afte 
om- offers an advanced, new line of central fan-coil SYOFeS DOOSted sales volume ee eee 
‘d to equipment, plus floor, wall and ceiling room units. installing air conditioning! For offices, York central air condi- 
tioning increases efficiency, reduces errors and absenteeism. 
“ail ' a More proof! In tests by the U. S. Government, office work 
er 7 | output went up 9.5% after installation of air conditioning! 
. But 
4 YORK Offers the Advanced Air Conditioning Systems 
ese a e Hy 
wait- r Turbopak Water Chillers that take 50% less space and are 
‘cular completely factory assembled to cut installation costs... 
lange Absorption Systems that use existing steam or hot water to 
ig in supply cooling economically... Heat Pumps that heat in win- 
prac- ter and cool in summer using only air and power—no boilers, 
edges chimneys, smoke—no supplemental heating. Whatever your 
with application, York offers a central system tailored for it. 
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BW RESEARCH & ENGINEERING 
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‘ for 3-Pipe Hi-I Induction System Delivers Instant 

arket a Comfort, Cuts Operating Costs—Exclusive sys- 

. | tem makes both heating and cooling continuously ‘ 


mini- . : YORK CORP., SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORP. 
ig in available for greater personalized comfort. 1103 SOUTH GRANTLEY ROAD, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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If you’re a housing developer, contractor, engineer 
... the name Smith & Loveless is a familiar one. 


We’re the largest manufacturer of factory-built sewage 
lift stations in the world. 


Our installations have proved their efficiency all 
through the United States, as well as in Canada and 
Alaska—in municipal sewerage systems, suburban 
housing and industrial developments. 


The Smith & Loveless station is completely factory- 
built and factory-tested ...a fully equipped, easy-to- 
maintain underground pump room with conditioned 
air. Ready to install in a single day. Automatically 
lifts the sewage flow from one level to another... 
inconspicuous, quiet, trouble-free. And more econom- 
ical than building a station at the site. 


Another extraordinary Smith & Loveless development 


is the “Oxigest’’. A sewage treatment plant for small 
subdivisions, motels, schools. This factory-built unit 
fills a vital need in areas where it is impractical or 
impossible to connect with municipal sewer lines. 


if there is a sewage problem in your area, or in the 
one you plan to develop, talk to us. During the past 50 
years, the Union Tank Car Companies have treated, 
stored, produced, or converted almost every kind of 
fluid. And our water-softening, storage and condition- 
ing services meet the important needs of consumer, 
community, and industry. 


Smith & Loveless is one member of the Union 
Tank Car group of companies, each serving 
industry in a host of specialized ways. 


NION 


Graver Oil & Gas Equipment Co. +- Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. + Graver Water Conditioning . 


Co. « Phoenix Manufacturing Company + The Lindsay Company + Products Tank CORM,A PARI! i= ay 
Line of Canada, Ltd. + 


Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation + Sparling Tank 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
&Mfg.Co. « Smith & Loveless + Union Overseas Company + Union Tank Car Company 








““Small’’ Size .. . Big Producer 


Although this Model S-7 scraper is the smallest built by 
Euclid, it’s big in performance and productive capacity. 
And because it has such good maneuverability this ‘‘Euc’”’ 
is a versatile machine for a wide range of work. 


Powered by a 148 h. p. diesel with Torqmatic Drive, the 
Model S-7 carries a heaped load of 9 cu. yds. (7 yds. struck) 
at speeds up to 23 m.p.h. Torque converter with semi- 
automatic transmission permits full power shift from one 
speed range to another. Hydraulic lever action provides 
fast, independent control of bowl, apron and ejector. 


**Euc”’ S-7 scrapers have proved their versatility on all 
kinds of jobs all over the world . . . stockpiling coal and 
other materials . . . land improvement and conservation 

. . road, airport and dam construction .. . grading for 
plant sites and housing developments. . . railroad con- 
struction . . . pipeline work ... sanitary land fill... 
mine and quarry operations. 


The Euclid dealer in your area has facts and figures on 
the S-7 . . . compare its production and cost per ton or 
yard moved with your present methods or machines. 
You'll find there are a lot of reasons why Euclid are 
your best investment. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 





Euclid (Great Britain) Ltd., Lanarkshire, Scotland 


Exotic Setback 


General Foods drops its 
line of Gourmet Foods after 
two-and-one-half-year exper- 
iment in specialty field. 


General Foods Corp. last week rang 
down the curtain on the first major ven- 
ture of a food giant into the exotic 
world of fancy foods. It called a halt 
to its Gourmet Foods line (BW —Aug. 
25°58,p55). 

The line isn’t quite blanked out. ‘The 

company is dickering with some sort of 
mail order plan for any determined 
Gourmet Foods fans. But for all prac- 
tical purposes, the two-and-a-half-vear 
experiment is dead. 
e The Score—The company’s explana- 
tion, according to Chmn. Charles G. 
Mortimer: ““The market for these foods 
simply isn’t growing fast enough as vet 
to provide the turnover and volume 
necessary for the grocery business, where 
an endless flow of new products puts 
a premium on all shelf space.” The line 
had accomplished two of its purposes, 
Mortimer said: “to contribute mate- 
tially to a favorable corporate image,” 
and to suggest a couple of items with 
possibilities in its main business of mass 
food distribution. But it had failed to 
contribute to corporate earnings. 

Some retailers protested, “Why do 
vou kill the line now when it is just 
getting off the ground?” The probable 
answer: The big food processor has a 
name for complete ruthlessness toward 
any product in its line. If it doesn’t 
make the grade, out it goes. It had no 
mind to subsidize prestige at the ex- 
pense of profits. 
¢ What Went Wrong—Corporation 
officials are not amplifying on the brief 
official announcement. But the old— 
and not so old—hands in the gourmet 
food field have plenty to say on what 
went wrong. 

The crux of the matter, says the head 
of a leading concern, is that gourmet 
foods is small business. It is too small 
to warrant major promotion. It has to 
be nursed, get the loving that a big 
company can’t give to one product. 

Other companies get down to brass 
tacks. General Foods lacked experience 
in this area, they point out. And, thev 
tick off, it promoted wrong, marketed 
wrong, and sold the wrong items. 

e Misnomer?—Some feel that the basic 
concept of building up a corporate 
image misfired. The Gourmet Foods 
package prominently displayed the 
General Foods name. Perhaps _ this 
worked, as General Foods believes— 
though it does not explain how it knows 
it worked, The trade isn’t so sure. ‘The 








...@ complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations. ; : term “gourmet,” applied to one line, 
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has to An insurance agent does a lot of important reading. 
a big Every day, business firms send him pamphlets, brochures, financial reports. 
“4g When he looks through this printed material, he unconsciously reads between 
ct seestea the lines —— sizes up the company and its products by the impression these 
d. thev booklets make on him. Is the message clearly and tastefully presented? Are 
arketed the pictures sharp? Does the paper have the appearance of quality? Any 
S. company that shows respect for readers through this kind of attention to 
¢ basic detail will win respect in return. Respectful printing begins with a good printer. See 
_ him early. Most likely he'll prefer a Warren paper, because he'll get better 
d the . —— results — and so will you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
9s this : 
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GENTROJET*.. 
improves tread wear up to 30% 


Fleet road tests prove Gentro-Jet 9152 
SAF black masterbatch offers better 
road wear in tires than any other 
commercially available rubber-black 
combination... more than 30% better 
wear than tires made with conventional 
dry mix. For complete information on 
the amazing qualities of Gentro-Jet 

... or other General Tire chemicals for 
your industry write Dept. B today! 








GENTRO-JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER: Creating 14 

Fast processing * Savings in Progress Hane! Livi 
shipping, storage and handling Through GENERAL 
* Cleaner in-plant operation. Chemistry ~tenanadincatenpees 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division -Akron, Ohio 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET black masterbatch * GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices ¢ GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
latex * GENTHANE po/yurethane elastomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic latices © VYGEN PVC resins 

and compounds « KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch © KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 
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separated the general line from the 
specialty line, thinks one. And by play- 
ing up the company brand in its pack- 
aging, says another, the company 
blurred an important prestige element: 
the glamor of the imported label. Not 
all of the Gourmet Foods line was im- 
ported, but the bulk of it was. 

Some observers feel that national ad- 
vertising aimed too much at the “‘class” 
market. The aesthetic, but rather 
severe, packaging, was too sophisti- 
cated, one believes. And the line itself 
was too exotic, some say. While there 
is less agreement on the point, some 
feel the line was over-priced, especially 
where good domestic lines, consider- 
ably cheaper, were available. 
¢ Distribution Problems—Practically all 
agreed that the distribution was faulty. 
Sticking to prestige stores—as Gourmet 
Foods did at first—was the right ap- 
proach, says one critic. But it erred in 
selling exclusively. Specialty and de- 
partment stores simply don’t pull the 
volume. If you limit distribution to key 
outlets, your volume will never come. 

Gourmet Foods did shift to super- 
market distribution. But it waited too 
long, one leader feels. And the items 
were a bit fancy for the supermarket. 
¢ Growing Market—The market itself 
is anything but waning. Industry sales 
ran some 20% ahead of 1958 last vear, 
by one reckoning, and this vear thev arc 
topping last year’s 

Best sign of the market's growth is 
the supermarkets’ growing interest. Re 
cent figures are not vet available, but 
Progressive Grocer, trade publication, 
estimated that one out of three super- 
markets stocked fancy foods in 1958 
and fancy foods concerns sav this trend 
is growing. “Every new super now 
has at least a small fancy foods depart 
ment,” they say. Progressive Grocer has 
put out a Fancy Foods Handbook for 
its readers. 
¢ The Attraction—Supermarkets eve 
with favor the relatively high markup 
from around 33% to 40% generally, 
against 19% for most of their wares 
They also like the glamor and prestige. 
And in dollars per foot of shelf space, 
gourmet items do better than many 
lines, savs Progressive Grocer. 

The caveats still linger for the mass 
merchant, though. Chances of success 
are high in middle- and upper-income 
arcas. How well the specialties go in 
other markets depends on how hard th 
merchant works at them. 
¢ Too Avant Garde?—Gencral Foods 
itself does not deny the market’s poten 
tial. In a neat turn of phrase, its off 
cial communique managed to extract 
from its failure a pat on the back for 
its own prescience. “It may well develop 
that even the Gourmet Foods experi 
ment was less than a decade ahead of it 
time,” it states. To this, the specialist 
in the trade sav “amen.” END 
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...a big word at HOUDAI LLE 


(say “HOO-DYE”) 


Standing still in business is just as dangerous 
as standing still in the middle of Broadway 
and 42nd Street. 


When present Houdaille Industries manage- 
ment assumed direction five years ago, the 


company was known only as a maker of auto- 
motive parts. Today Houdaille Industries has 
17 divisions operating 60 plants to supply 
more than twenty different industries. 





Houdaille’s basic growth policy is to diversify 
through the purchase of companies in both 
manufacturing and construction fields. This 
program has proved not only profitable, but 
sound. For now Houdaille Industries is not 
subject to the ups and downs of one industry 
or one business. It means greater security for 
our thousands of employees, 15,000 stock- 
holders and innumerable customers. 


If you would like to know more about 
Houdaille Industries, drop a line to Ralph F. 
Peo, President, Houdaille Industries, Inc., 
1280 Main Street, Buffalo 9, New York. 


HOUDAILLE INDUSTRIES, INC, 


wat Pe, 
os ~ MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS TO THE AIRCRAFT, AUTOMOTIVE, 
Hout LE CHEMICAL, PETROLEUM, ELECTRONICS, METALWORKING, RAIL AND MARINE 
* TRANSPORTATION, ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 
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HOUDAILLE’S ON THE WORLD'S GREAT PIPE LINES. In the last five 
years, our Manzel Division in Buffalo, N. Y. has engineered and 
manufactured more than 10,000 lubricators for the oil and gas 
industry. Manzel lubricators help keep the free world supplied with 
gas and oil from the burning sands of Arabia to the frigid plains of 
Canada, "Ask the man from Manzel”’, is an every-day solution for 
companies with machine lubrication problems. 
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TM Alloy Chain puts muscle in your 
safety record. A minimum breaking 
strain of approximately 125,000 

Ibs. psi... rugged stress-free links 
. +. controlled heat-treating, are a 
few reasons why TM Alloy Chain is 
tops in safety. Available everywhere 
from Industrial Distributors, Steel 
Warehouses and Hardware Whole- 
salers. Write for Bulletin 14-A. 
S.G. Taylor Chain Co., Inc. 
Hammond, Indiana 
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ELECTRONIC Learning Center relays tape-recorded lessons to high school class. 





Languages by Headphone 


Education via electronics has an im- 
portant new adherent. American Seat- 
ing Co., of Grand Rapids, giant in 
the public seating field, unveiled its 
bid (picture) for the electronic class- 
room business late last month. 

The unit, which the company calls 
its Electronic Learning Center, aims 
especially at improving language teach- 
ing, though it would work for speech 
therapy, remedial reading, and the like. 
Tests in the East Grand Rapids High 
School showed a improvement 
in learning, the company reports. 
¢ Operation—The unit shown has four 
magnetic tapes at the teacher’s console, 
each with four separate channels. ‘Thus 
the teacher can communicate with 16 
From his soundproofed 
booth, the student can listen in on 
ithe tape-recorded lessons, repeat the 
words after the instructor, and hear a 
play-back of his own performance. 

Through the controls, the teacher 


25% 


“may communicate to a student individu- 


ally, to the class, or connect student 
with student. Price for a unit—installed 
—for 24 pupils would range from _per- 
haps $8,000 to $10,000, says L. W. 
Brant, director of merchandising. 

¢ Demand—Recognition by this big 
company of this market might be con- 
strued as a sign that education through 
electronics is coming of age. This 
would be no news to the industrv. 


Since 1956, business has at least 
doubled every year, says Paul E. King, 
president of veteran Magnetic Record- 
ing Industries. Increased federal aid 
under the 1958 National Defense Edu- 
cation Act has given the industry a 
big forward push. Prior to the act, King 
says, there were perhaps 500 installa- 
tions in the country. ‘Today, his own 
company has between 400 and 500. 
By now, it’s a problem to mect de- 
mand. Bevond that, savs King, the real 
problem is to improve the content of 
the courses. Electronic systems are not 
labor-saving devices. His company par- 
ticipates in weekly teacher seminars 
throughout the country to help develop 
good program creation. 
¢ Competition—The advent of Ameri- 
can Seating should stir up more com 
petition among the 20-odd concerns in 
the field. The company hopes to install 
about 100 systems by next fall. Its 74 
years of experience with teachers and 
pupils give it an edge, it feels. 
Magnetic Recording Industrics—in 
which Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
bought a controlling interest last fall— 
is undismayed by the challenge. There's 
an almost untapped market of 30,000 
high schools alone, King points out. Be- 
sides, ““We have specialized in educa- 
tional electronics for 12 years,” he adds. 
“Why should we worry if a furniture 
maker goes into it?’’ END 
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In Marketing 


Pepsi Develops a Vending Machine 


To Dispense Its Six-Bottle Carton 


Pepsi-Cola Co.’s six-pack, take-home carton will soon 
have a new outlet: the vending machine (picture). As 
far as Pepsi knows, this is the first attempt of a soft drink 
company to try the coin-operated machines to get the 
multi-pack take-home market. Most single drink sales 
get consumed on the spot. 

Vendorlator Mfg. Co., of Fresno, Calif., worked with 
Pepsi to develop the machine, which is now in produc- 
tion. Pepsi-Cola expects its own bottlers will buy the 
equipment, and service it. 

Likely spots for locating the machines: housing devel- 
opments, gasoline stations, and outside retail stores. 


Those Glassless Ads for Car Windows 
Once More Haunt Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. found itself embarras- 
singly embroiled in FTC hearings in ‘Toledo last week 
over charges of deceptive TV commercials. 

Right off the bat, L-O-F officials admitted that four, 
maybe five, of a series of 22 filmed commercials demon- 
strating the superiority of safety plate glass over safety 
window glass did contain misleading sequences. ‘They 
denied any knowledge of the deception at the time, or 
that General Motors—whose cars were featured in the 
ads—knew anything about it. The commercials were 
discontinued early in 1958. 

L-O-F supplies all of GM's auto glass. In 1957, GM 
asked why it should use the more expensive plate glass 
ground and polished, compared with window glass, 
which is merely drawn) in all GM lines. L-O-F agreed, 
in reply, to put the bulk of the extra $3.3-million the 
plate glass cost GM into an advertising splurge for plate. 

\dvertising agency Fuller & Smith & Ross, handling 
preparation of the commercials, contracted with film pro 
ducer Television Graphics for the photographic work. 
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Instructions were to shoot some GM cars and some other 
makes to show how distortion-free GM windows were. 

TV Graphics president, Bernard Rubin, explains that, 
till the end of the sequence, it complied in every detail. 
Then, because of a weather emergency, and to keep pro- 
duction costs down, it did not bother to use two makes, 
but simply rolled down the windows of some non-GM 
cars for the contrasting shots. 

Officials of competing car makers spotted the switch— 
and L-O-F apologized all around. With the commercials 
off the air, the matter was settled, everyone thought. 

Then came the new crusading FTC. It revived the 
issue. Hearings moved from ‘Toledo to Detroit, may go 
on to Pittsburgh and New York—no one is quite sure 
why. Says TV Graphics: “It’s our job to keep produc- 
tion costs down. We got the identical effect. We won- 
der what all the shouting is about.” 





Wurlitzer Offers Solo Musicians 
The Backing of a Rhythm Section 


Soloists who are tired of playing by themselves can 
now become one-man orchestras. 

Wurlitzer Co. of DeKalb, Ill., has a new electronic 
instrument called the Side Man. At the touch of a 
button a solo player or group can get the effects of 
cymbals, bass drums, tom toms, wood blocks, brushes, 
and other rhythm-pounders—in a variety of beats, such 
as waltz, tango, sambo, and cha cha, at any speed. 

The Side Man gets it effects by use of oscillating tubes 
—no tapes or recordings are used. ‘The cabinet, includ 
ing three speakers and an amplifier, stands about 22 in. 
high. Price, in mahogany, is $395. 

Wurlitzer has its eye on a variety of markets: schools, 
professional groups (for rehearsal), and amateur musicians. 


Food Processors Get a Few Tips 
On Consumer Reaction to Packages 


In all the to-do over misleading advertising, Nesbitt 
Associates, package and industrial designer of New York 
City, decided to find out whether packages, too, arouse 
consumer mistrust. 

While the pilot survey covered only 94 persons in 
group discussions, packagers may get some tips from the 
findings: 

Most manufacturers and processors came out un- 
scathed. Nearly 80% of those interviewed thought 
most packages helpful, in choosing a brand, and in sug- 
gesting uscs. 

Still, some peeves emerged: 

¢ Nearly 40% griped about leaky milk and juice 
cartons. 

¢ Nearly 20% felt that oversized cartons for jars or 
tubes were a little dishonest. 

¢ About 25% complained that cookie and similar 
cartons weren't brimful. 

¢ Nearly 10% felt that some processors overstated 
the number of servings in a food package. 

¢ A few people said the foods weren't so luscious as 
the pictures on the package led them to expect. 
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Berlin will be uppermost in Chancellor Adenauer’s mind when he 
visits the U.S. next week. The main goal of his trip is to stiffen the posi- 
tion Pres. Eisenhower will take on Berlin at the May summit meeting with 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 


The German Chancellor is dead set against a change in the status of 
Berlin. He argues that this would confirm the division of Germany and 
also weaken the West’s position in Europe generally. 


Adenauer doesn’t want the U.S., Britain, and France even to discuss 
the kind of interim agreement on Berlin that they offered at last year’s 
Geneva Conference. At that time we were ready to limit cold war activities 
in Berlin and consider a United Nation’s “presence” there—if the Soviets 
agreed to reaffirm basic Western rights 


U.S. officials will listen with respect to Adenauer. No one is likely 
to challenge his rigid stand—out of deference to the Chancellor and because 
of the need to preserve a united front in diplomatic maneuvering before 
the Summit meeting. 


But the upcoming U.S. declarations on Berlin shouldn’t be taken at 
face value. Eisenhower and Adenauer both know that Khrushchev has the 
West over a barrel. If Khrushchev wants to, he can exploit his advantages 
in Berlin. So, while the U.S. will bargain hard at the Summit, it will be 
prepared to concede at least as much as it did at Geneva. 


Adenaver, naturally, will keep the brakes on as hard as he can. That 
way, he keeps some leverage on Western policy. But he will be forced to 
go along with the U.S. when the chips are down—assuming Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev can reach agreement. 


At his press conference this week, Secy. of State Herter gave something 
of a tipoff on Eisenhower’s real position regarding Berlin. Herter denied 
that the U.S. has decided to test Soviet intentions by flying jet transports 
into Berlin above 10,000 ft. This is something the Soviets claim the Western 
allies have no right to do. 

The fact is that the State and Defense Depts. had decided to make the 
high-level flights—only to be overruled by the President personally when 
he returned from Latin America. 


Adenauer’s worries aren’t confined to Berlin. The East German gov- 
ernment, with Moscow’s backing, is pushing hard to get official recognition 
from outside the Soviet bloc. Up to now Yugoslavia has been the only 
non-bloc country having full diplomatic relations with East Germany. 


This week it looked as if the German Communists had made a break- 
through in Africa. Guinea, a former French colony, apparently has extended 
recognition, though at midweek there still was some confusion about the 
matter. 


The United Arab Republic and Ghana probably are next on the East 
German “recognition list.””. Other targets will be the older Asian neutrals 
such as India and Indonesia—and probably Cuba (page 29). 


Someday, East Germany can be expected to demand the same observer 
status at the U.N. as West Germany now enjoys. Once that demand is 
granted, if it is, the division of Germany will be a fact of international life. 
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Here’s a British post mortem on Khrushchev’s tour of South Asia: 


The Soviet leader’s main goal probably was to convince India, Burma, 
and Indonesia that they could trust him to speak for all Asia at the Summit 
conference. On this, he fell far short of success. But Khrushchev also 
aimed to repair the damage that Red China has done to Communist prestige 
by its aggression in Tibet and its threats to India’s northern frontiers. And 
here, he made real progress—partly, of course, because of his lavish 
offers of economic aid. 


In making his aid offers, Khrushchev also had an eye out for Soviet 
military interests. With his offer of economic aid to Indonesia, he included 
a marine research and oceanographical institute, which would be partly 
staffed with Russians. An obvious job for this institute, say the British, 
would be to map undersea lanes in the very deep waters of the region so 
that Soviet submarines could use them. 


The Boggs bill is in trouble. This is the foreign investment bill that 
would permit formation in the U.S. of “foreign business corporations” having 
special tax advantages. U.S. taxes on their earnings would be postponed 
as long as the earnings were reinvested abroad. 


After taking the measure to the House floor this week backers of the 
Boggs bill suddenly discovered a strong coalition lined up against it. At 
this point, sponsor, Rep. Boggs (D -La.), agreed to put the measure aside. 


The opposition is coming from many quarters, including the U.S. 
Treasury. The Treasury insists that the tax deferment provision be limited 
to investments in underdeveloped countries. In the Boggs bill, the provision 
applies generally. 

. Protectionists charge that the bill would stimulate too much investment 
in foreign plants, thus increasing the competition for domestic producers 


Many House members are opposed to the bill unless general tax relief 
goes along with it. This group includes many Democratic “liberals” who 
have their eye on the November elections. These men don’t want to give 
the impression that Congress is handing corporations a tax break but 
resisting tax relief for “the little man.” 


® 
The crisis in Algeria remains deadjocked. Gen. de Gaulle this week said 
he strongly favors a federation of Algeria with France. This disappoints 
both the French settlers, who want total integration with France, and the 
Algerian nationalists, who want independence. 


But de Gaulle was able to reassure the French Army that he stands 
squarely behind it. He said there would be no decision on Algeria’s future 
“as long as the fighting and attacks continued.’ Thus, the French President 
envisions a long war of “pacification.”’ 


Washington is caught between de Gaulle and the nationalists, and is 
unhappy over this latest turn of events. U.S. officials think the nationalists 
are missing the boat. 


But de Gaulle’s statement undoubtedly makes it difficult for the 
nationalists to negotiate. And so long as they don’t, pacification of Algeria 
by force will be French policy. 
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The snap-brim stays home 


HARD HATS are turning up in a lot of unexpected places 
in New York State these days. They’re being worn by 
men who get things done: the experienced business 
and professional men who now occupy key positions in 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s new cabinet. 

To create more and better job opportunities through- 
out the state, these hard-hat “doers” have launched 
dozens of new programs for industry. State programs 
are under way to improve the administration of laws 
affecting business. Still other programs are helping to 
upgrade public facilities and services offered by local 
communities ...cement the already favorable rela- 
tionships between business and labor... streamline 








state and regional tax policy...and weld urban and 
suburban areas into economically sound units. In fact, 
73 New York State communities have already entered 
the Federal-State Urban Planning Assistance Program. 

If you agree that your company could grow in this 
hard-hat businessman’s climate, why not get in touch 
with Commissioner of Commerce Keith S. McHugh? 
He will provide you with free, up-to-date reports on 
sites, labor, transportation, markets, raw materials, 
water. The reports are comprehensive, confidential, 
and tailored to your needs. Write Keith S. McHugh, 
New York State Department of Commerce, Room 2521, 
112 State St., Albany, N. ¥., or phone HObart 2-7611. 
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where they’re talking the businessman’s language 
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With Auto Exports Soaring, thu: 


A new challenge to Detroit auto mak- 
ers is shaping up abroad, now that 
American manufacturers are mecting 
the old one—the big influx of foreign- 
made automobiles—with compacts of 
their own. This time, the challenge 
will come from European trucks. 

Virtually all major European com- 
panies are embarking on big expansion 
programs, with emphasis on commercial 
vehicle production and aimed partly at 
the U.S. market. But Britain’s auto- 
truck industry is probably outpacing its 
Continental competitors in its over-all 
plans. 

By 1963, the British hope to be pro- 
ducing some 3-million vehicles—about 
double last year’s output—including 
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about 750,000 commercial vehicles. Be- 
hind this ambitious goal is a soaring 
sales record, both in the home market 
and overseas (chart). 

Over the next few vears, the industry 
expects to lay out at least $475-million 
for new plant and equipment. ‘That's 
a startling figure, considering that Brit- 
ain’s Big Five (table, page 157) have 
just completed a $420-million spending 
splurge. 
¢ Subsidiaries Active—In this program, 
Detroit—through its British subsidiaries 

is plaving both sides of the game. 


lord of England, for one, plans to 


spend $140-million now—and a lot more 
later—to expand. General Motors’ Vaux 
hall only two weeks ago announced an 
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$84-million program. And it will spend 
possibly another $60-million at a “sec. 
ond stage”’ of expansion. 

Britain’s Big Vive, like their Conti- 

nental counterparts, aren't optimistic 
about boosting auto sales much more 
in the U.S., the No. 1 export market 
British producers agree that the new 
Detroit compacts may soon put a ceiling 
cn foreign-car sales. 
e Truck Potential—The British, how- 
ever, see a particularly bright market 
in the U.S. for trucks—especially the 
short-haul diesel types in which the 
British industry has long specialized. 
‘The British are already tapping the U.§ 
market, with sales of Ford ‘Thames light 
trucks (picture, opposite). 

The major push will begin in June 
at the big British trade fair in New 
York’s Coliscum. While showing oft 
new cars such as the Morris Mini-Minor 
(a competitor for the Volkswagen and 
Renault Dauphine in the small run 
about field), the industry for the first 
time will spotlight its broad line of 
commercial vehicles. 


l. Small But Growing 


U.S. import of British commercial 
vehicles has jumped from practicalh 


nothing in 1956 (361 units) to just 
over 6,000 last vear. 

“We should sell more than 10,000 
trucks in 1960 and, over the next few 


vears, we should be able to expand that 
business many times,” according to an 
official of the British Automobile Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

I'o date, Vord has accounted for 
more than 90% of British truck exports 
to the U.S. Other manufacturers have 
abstained—at least until now—from seri 
ous marketing efforts in the U.S. Only 
Vauxhall will not display trucks at the 
New York exhibition. This GM sub 
sidiary savs it can’t keep up with de 
mand at home and in other 
markets. Besides that, of course, Vaux- 
hall’s parent company has a wide range 
of trucks for the U.S. market. 
¢ Five Product Lines—Practically all 
the industry’s expansion plans, from 
Standard-Tnumph’s $50-million outlay 
to British Motor Corp.’s $137-million 
program, are primarily designed to raise 
output to mect the rapidly growing 
markct at home and abroad for the more 
economical diesel trucks. 

Hach of the Big Five now has a line 
of trucks up to about 8-ton payload. 
In the past few years, the companies 
have pushed development of light de- 
livery trucks ranging from Austin and 
Morris models to Rootes’ just-intro- 
duced 3-ton Commer truck 
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None of these so-called quantity pro- 
ducers of trucks expects to cut into the 
U.S. market for heavy, long-haul 
trucks. That’s not their specialty. But 
they think there’s a big market for 
short-haul vehicles in and around U.S. 
cities. Their confidence is based on 
Madison Avenue market research on 
which they have spent a large hunk of 
money in the past vear. 
¢ Heavy Trucks, Too—Still, even heavy- 
truck producers in Britain have their 
eye out for the U.S. market. Leyland 
Motors, Ltd., top company in the field, 
has been selling its diesel engines in 
the U.S. Last December, it joined 
with Jaguar cars to set up a subsidiary— 
Leyland Motors U.S.A.—to sell a wide 
range of heavy trucks. 

“For the life of me,” savs a Levland 
executive, “I can’t understand why we 
didn’t begin selling trucks in the U.S. 
10 years ago.” 

Leyland will show trucks at the New 
York exhibition. 
¢ German Competition—A spokesman 
for the British auto-truck industry says 
there is good reason to believe United 
Kingdom manufacturers will overtake 
the West Germans in the U.S. truck 
market in the next two or three vears. 
At present, West German commercial 
vehicle sales to the U.S. are running 
about _ 32,000 vehicles a year—mostly 
Volkswagens. 

Renault is expected to introduce 
French-built truck models in the U.S. 


q in May. (The company has had great 


success with its small car, the Dau- 
phine.) Meantime, all foreign manufac- 
turers can expect tough competition 
from the U.S. auto industry, which 
also plans to push light trucks. 

¢ Variable Fervor—Not all British 
manufacturers show the same enthu- 
siasm for the U.S. truck market. 

On one hand there is Ford, cager to 
boost sales of its }?-ton Thames, and 
Rootes (“We're the only company that 
will be offering either a gas or diesel 
engine”), Vauxhall, on its part, says it 
has sold only samples in the U.S. and 
has “no intention” of selling its Bed- 
fords in the American market. British 
competitors say Vauxhall may soon 
change its mind. British Motors ap- 
pears cool on the subject, although it 
has sold a few light vans already in the 
U.S. and will exhibit its }-ton at the 
Coliseum; a spokesman says: “We have 
a strong existing demand outside the 
United States.” 

At any rate, BMC is giving the 
American taxi market a close look. In 
fact, it announced in January that it 
had signed up U.S. distributors for the 
specially designed, box-like Austin taxis 
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hush Is Now on British Trucks 


LIGHT TRUCKS like these, for short-haul service with diesel power, are being pushed 


by British makers in U.S. market. 


Ford of England’s Thames (above) was first to gain 
a foothold in the U.S. Rootes has just introduced the 3-ton Commer truck (below). 
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...in the past two years the 
NOW AVAI LABLE U.S. has emerged as a prom. 
ising comer among U.K:'s 
overseas buyers... 


1960 INDUSTRIAL SURVEY STORY on pose 150 


familiar to U.S. tourists in London. 

BMC claims that some 50 Austin cabs 
OF GEORGIA are operating in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York. 

Associated Commercial Vehicles 
Ltd., second-ranking truck producer, 
also has been selling engines in the U.S, 
Of the smaller companies, Smith's 
Delivery Vehicles—for one—has_ hopes 
for its small, electric-powered deliver 
van (usually used for milk routes) in the 
U.S. market. 
¢ Truck Exports—A glance at Britain’s 
WRITE N , export figures shows that in 1954 
United Kingdom manufacturers were 


y= 


FOR YOUR selling about +5% of their truck output 
eg werseas (with almost none going to the 

FREE (o10) -a f OVETSCAS Wi 2 Ie 5 g 
| U.S.). In 1958 and 1959, the British 
TODAY exported only 35% of output. That's 


quite a drop. Even with rising produc. 
tion, a larger proportion of total com- | 
mercial vehicle output has been going 
to the home market—which has been 
stimulated not only by general indus 
trial expansion but also by last vear’s 
abolition of a 30% purchase tax on 
trucks. 


A Valuable Reference for Executives neendes. 2 ie oe 


two vears when the U.S. has emerged 

: - as a promising comer among Britain's 
Concerned with Plant Location overseas customers. After buving fewer 
than 1,000 commercial vehicles from 
the British in 1957, the U.S. purchased 





This new book contains 40 pages of up-to-date statistical 3,436 in 1958 and 6,066 last year-§ 
information about Georgia’s resources and economy— Se ee 
authoritative data on labor, markets, transportation, tralia still lead as overseas buvers of 
utilities, financing and all other factors of concern to British trucks. 

executives charged with the responsibility of locating ll. Home Market Growth 

new plants. This valuable reference on the Heartland of 


For all of Britain’s export-or-die 
the Southeast is yours for the asking. drive, the auto-truck industry still 
banks on the home market as its main 
base. As a U.S. observer in London 





CONFIDENTIAL PERSONAL SERVICE notes: “The British auto industry's 

: oo : , health hinges on general prosperity, 

Georgia Power Company maintains a staff of industrial plenty of installment credit, and the 4" 
development engineers whose only job is to supply availability of basic materials—especially 
a special, confidential information and assistance to in- steel.” If that’s a fair sect of standards, 
=y0)*% _ dustries interested in locating in the South. These men the industry today is healthier than at 

v know their business, they know the state, they know its any time since the war. 

E E Like France, West Germany, and 
} people, and they have the full cooperation of community Italy, Britain is reveling in prosperity. 
| aN leaders. Call on us for any assistance you need. It will l’actory workers talk about owning two 
cost you nothing, but it will be worth much. cars. ‘Traffic jams choke London's 


streets. As new expressways open, trav- 
clers are driving more and riding the 


E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President railroads less. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY ¢ Sellers’ Market—Yet, even with the § 


upsurge in auto sales, there’s only one 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


car for every 1] Britons. Customers 
Box1719G Atlanta1,Ga. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 can’t get them fast enough. Ford, fot 
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@ The comment is always spontaneous — and you hear it ~ 
wherever you find Steelcase furniture. In Michigan, for example, 
at the new Bank of Alma. Spacious, efficient Steelcase 

work stations create pleasant working surroundings completely 
in keeping with the warmth and dignity with which the bank 
serves its customers. This is the kind of office you should 

have — and can. Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


For your copy of our new full-color brochure, address Dept. B. 


For your nearest dea/er, consult the Yellow Pages. 
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PLANNED MASS-HAN DLING. .. your immediate attack against rising Costs 
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Towmotor helps you rout 


It is a fact proved by available statistics that your 
quickest way to gain plant-wide profits is to reduce 
the hidden cost of moving materials in, around and 
out of your plant. You can do this best through 
planned mass-handling that includes the use of 
Towmotor fork lift trucks. 

Towmotor equipment cuts sharply into your in- 
visible costs that often account for as much as a 
quarter of the cost of manufacturing. Through 
Towmotor mass-handling your products are 
stored, transported and shipped in a fraction of 








RENT OR LEASE your materials handling equipment — eliminate 
tying up valuable working capital and increase your profits with 


Towmotor Planned Mass-Handling. For information write or con- 
tact Towmotor-Gerlinger Rental Division, Towmotor Corporation. 








hidden “profit-robbers”’ 


time, at much less cost and without unnecessary 
use of manpower. 

Write for case studies that show how companies 
similar to yours are reducing costs immedi- 
ately through more effective handling operations. 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO. 


eh ht) ® -/SEA/INGER 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 


erlinger Carrier Company is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation 
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ynstance, says it is nearly a year behind 
in deliveries of its popular, redesigned 
Anglia. 

Obviously, the problem of selling 

cars is less than it used to be. The auto 
industry suffered bad times in 1956 
with post-Suez gas rationing, a high 
purchase (sales) tax on cars, and the 
credit squeeze. Now the purchase tax 
has dropped from 60% to 50%. And 
the credit squeeze has eased consider- 
ably. 
Plenty of Steel—Even the old prob- 
lem of getting enough steel no longer 
appears to be a major headache. True, 
the industry scrounged for stecl last 
vear—in West Germany, Belgium, and 
France—when the U.S. steel strike shut 
off sheet-steel supplies. Vauxhall, more 
dependent than other producers on 
U.S. shipments, reportedly had the 
worst trouble. Now Britain’s steel com- 
panies have promised that, with their 
own expansion, enough steel will be 
available to meet the auto industry’s 
future needs. 

As a fillip to expansion plans, the 
British government is giving indirect 
subsidies for plant expansion. Worried 
bout pockets of high unemployment, 
the Board of Trade has steered auto 
companies to such locations as the 
Liverpool area and Scotland. In return, 
the government has agreed to help the 
companies to finance new plant. 

Thus, both Vauxhall and Ford expect 
to concentrate most of their expansion 
in the Liverpool area. At the moment, 
Ford is battling to keep competitors out 
of Liverpool in order to have the pick 
of the local labor pool. 


. New Sales Strategy 


Behind the industry’s present boom 
is what amounts to a postwar revolu- 
tion in sales outlook. 

Before World War IT, auto producers 
Reused on domestic and Common- 
wealth sales. It was only in the postwar 
days—under pressure from the Labor 

ernment—that the industry began 

king farther aficld for markets. ‘The 
timing point came when Sir Stafford 
Cripps, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, told the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers & ‘Traders in effect: 
Export or vou won't get allocations of 
steel.” 

Since then, the industry has pushed 
‘xports—as well as the construction of 
Netseas assembly plants. Last year, 
nearly 50% of the 1.6-million cars, 
‘tucks, and tractors produced were 
hipped abroad. The industry has even 
ampaigned for sales in the relatively 
profitable markets in Communist 
countries. Rootes, for instance, recently 
von an order from Czechoslovakia for 
“0 Hillmans. The company has sold 
‘few cars and trucks to Red China. 

* European Competition—So far, the 
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rift between the six Common Market 
countries and the seven countries in the 
European Free Trade Association (BW 
—Mar.5’60,p104) hasn’t hurt the indus- 
try’s exports. 

Both Ford of England and Vauxhall 
leave the Common Market to German 
Ford and GM’s Opel. To cover itself, 
BMC last year signed Italy’s Innocenti 
to make Morris and Austin cars. Stand- 
ard-T'riumph has a French plant. Rootes 
is negotiating to build or buy a plant 
within the Common Market. 

As for EF TA, British auto producers 

might be hurt by the first 20% lower- 
ing of tariffs this July. But Sweden’s 
Volvo and Saab are the only two poten- 
tial worries for British industry. Neither 
boasts enough output to make serious 
inroads. 
e U.S. Sales—At first, the rich U.S. 
market was a trouble spot for the indus- 
try. As Volkswagen sales climbed, partly 
because of its service network, British 
sales barely made headway. British 
producers say the government forced 
them to export before they had time to 
prepare servicing facilities. By 1957, 
the British were revamping their service 
network in the U. S. and offering re- 
stvled “family cars” to U.S. customers. 
Last vear, the industry sold a record 
208,139 cars here—more than its main 
rival, the West German industry. 

As vet, the British industry has been 
unable to match Volkswagen with a 
fast-selling small car (though it has 
hopes for the Austin Seven and Mini- 
Minor). But as one U.S. observer 
points out: “The British may seem to 
have too many makes and models jock- 
eving for sales. After all, though, 
haven't thev sewed up the cheaper 





As British Automotive 
Sales Rise .. . 


Billion 


... This Is How the Big 
Five Ranked Last Year... 


Million 
British Motor Corp 
Ford of England 
GM Vauxhall 
Rootes Group 
Standard-Triumph 
International 


Note: Sales figures include autos, trucks, 
tractors, buses, and spare parts. 





sports car market with their Triumphs, 
MGs, and Austin-Healeys?” 

¢ Cutting Costs—If the industry has 
tended to dote on individuality, it 
nevertheless has radically changed its 
structure in order to gain production 
economies. Traditionally, it has been a 
high-cost industry—second only to De- 
troit. But in the past decade, companies 
have merged to gain savings in costs. 

Until 1952, Ford of England was top 
producer. That year, Austin linked up 
with Nuffield (MG, Morris, Riley, and 
Wolseley cars) to form British Motor 
Corp. Under BMC—now the leading 
producer—the separate companies retain 
some individuality. But the Riley, Aus- 
tin, and Wolseley—for instance—share 
the same body shell on some models. 

In another case, the Rootes group 
(Hillman, Humber, Sunbeam) acquired 
Singer Motors in 1956. Today, the Hill- 
man, Singer, and Sunbeam cars to some 
extent use the same basic engine and 
body shell. 
¢ Ford vs. GM—Though merging, the 
industry is still filled with an atmosphere 
of rivalry. Take Vauxhall and Ford. 
Vauxhall used to dominate the light 
truck field by a wide margin. By 1959 
lord was producing 83,700 trucks and 
buses, against Vauxhall’s 88,720. When 
you include passenger cars, too, Vaux- 
hall moved ahead of Rootes to third 
place last vear, but it was still wav be- 
hind Ford. And Ford, on its part, 
seems to be catching up with No. 1 
BMC in total sales—though Ford dis- 
claims it’s in anv sort of race. 

An interesting question for industry 
brass is why Vauxhall has not done so 
well as Ford. One supposed reason is 
difference in outside control of owner- 
ship. 

The U.S. Ford Motor Co. owns 
about 55% of Ford of England. But 
Ford of England claims it is wholly 
managed in Britain and designs many 
parts of its models at Dagenham head- 
quarters. On the other hand—say indus- 
try executives—Vauvxhall is a 100% GM 
subsidiary. As such, it feels it must relv 
on Detroit's decisions more frequently 
than Ford does. It is also true that GM 
has made its main European effort with 
Opel in Germany, while Ford has done 
it in Britain. 

That leads to the second reason given 
by Britishers for Ford’s lead. Ford cars, 
while retaining a “Ford look” in some 
models, appear to be a totally British 
product. On the other hand, Vauxhall 
models seem to have an American 
look, which some say lacks appeal for 
Britons. 

Then, too, Vauxhall hasn’t vet intro- 
duced a small, cheaper car like the Ford 
Anglia. This enables Vauxhall in the 
medium-size field to have models ‘on 
the shelf.” Ford customers wait two 
to six months to get Consul or Zodiac 
cars. END 
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“Around here, good manpower’s as plentiful as good fishing!” 


A plant in Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley pays profits in 
production . . . and dividends in pleasant living. For this 
resource-rich area is rich, too, in home-grown manpower. 
And you live in a vacation land where you can hook a bass 
or play a round of golf between closing time and dinner 
time, during the Shenandoah Valley’s delightfully long 
season for out-of-door fun. @ Ask VEPCO about the 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


( Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIlton 9-1411 


SERVING THE TOP-OF-THE-SOUTH WITH 1,990,000 KILOWATTS ~— DUE TO REACH 2,580,000 KILOWATTS BY 1962 





friendly community and governmental climate and many 4< 


other plus factors that have attracted nationally known 
industrial giants to the Valley, and created successful 
home grown industries, too. For facts and complete, 
confidential site finding 
help, write, wire or BRO twee *S 


phone VEPCO today. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
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In Business Abroad 


Tariff Cuts in Economic Community 
Will Affect British—But How Much? 


British exporters were busy this week trying to figure 
out how badly they might be hurt by the speedup in the 
European Economic Community’s tariff-cutting program 
which was proposed last week by EEC’s Commission 
(BW—Mar.5'60,p104). 

As the British see things, approval of the commission’s 
proposals by the six member governments of EEC would 
lead to a sharp increase in trade discrimination against 
outsiders. Businessmen in Britain are especially anxious 
to know (1) whether EEC will actually go through with 
the proposed 20% cut in its common external tariff, and 
(2) what the common tariffs are to be on “List G” items, 
which were left open in the Rome Treaty but have just 
been agreed on. 

Uncertainty about future prospects in the EEC area is 
plaguing the British auto industry (page 152). For this 
industry, the key markets are Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and West Germany. In each of the three, British auto 
sales would be hurt by the commission's proposals. (‘The 
three took a combined total of $30-million worth of 
British cars in 1959.) 

Britain’s chemical industry also is worried—and baffled. 
One spokesman for the industry said this week that “try- 
ing to assess the probable effects of the commission’s 
latest proposals is worse than working out the permuta- 
tions involved in playing the football pools.” 

Aluminum is one important product where the future 
largely hinges on the “List G” agreement just reached 
by EEC but which still hadn't been classified at midweek. 
In this case, Canada’s Aluminium, Ltd., and several Nor- 
wegian producers are the ones directly concerned. Alu- 
minium, Ltd., supplies about half the imports of raw 
metal that go into the Common Market. ‘laken as a 
whole, the area imports about 20% of its aluminum 
requirements. 

e . e 


Pru Lends $100-Million to Mexico 
At 67% %; No Strings on Its Use 





‘many@4= Prudential Insurance Co. of America has purchased 
known | $100-million worth of Mexican government debentures, 
cessful J the first large investment the company has made outside 
the U.S. and Canada. 

The loan, which is repayable in 15 years at 68‘, is 
not earmarked for specific projects. Nacional Financiera, 
the government bank that obtained the loan, is free 
“to spend it where it feels like spending it,” according to 


nplete, 





“3 |} abank official. ‘This is the first such loan to Mexico and 
“sy |} bank. officials hope it will set a precedent. 
Sv Nacional Financiera spokesmen say the money will 
ba be used for basic developmental industries such as petro- 


chemicals, steel, and railroads. ‘Vhe bank will pay only 
interest for the first five years and begin amortization of 
___J} the loan in the sixth year. 
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Prudential won't say why it made the loan. But Mex- 
ican bankers point to the interest rate, which is higher 
than those in the U.S. But 63%, they add, is low for 
Mexico, where interest rates can run from 18% to 24% 

Mexico this week also received the first part of a $50- 
million loan from Siemens prominent West German 
manufacturer of heavy electrical equipment. The loan 
is a ten-year, 6% credit extended to the Mexican Federal 
Electricity Commission. 

First part of the credit will be used to construct a $24- 
million electric plant to supply power to Mexico’s main 
oilfield. Arrangements for the remainder will be made 
later this month. 


Studebaker-Packard to Build, Assemble 


Cars in Israel, Australia, and Chile 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. is driving into Israel, Aus- 
tralia, and Chile. The auto maker will manufacture 
vehicles in Israel. It will also operate assembly plants 
in Australia and Chile. Basic components for the assem- 
bly operations will be shipped from South Bend. 

In Israel, S-P will build a full line of Larks and Hawks 
in the Haifa plant of Kaiser Frazer of Israel, Ltd. The 
company will turn out 3,000 to 5,000 cars a year on the 
facilities formerly used by Renault. 

In Australia, S-P sect an initial annual target of 2,400 
passenger cars. ‘lhe company plans to shift from U. S- 
made basic components to Australian-made parts as fast 
as sales volume permits. 

In Chile, assembly operations have begun with one 
model of 1960 Larks. Other passenger cars and trucks 
will be added when trained personnel and expanded pro- 
duction facilities become available, the company has an- 
nounced. 

o o e 


RCA Wins Contract With Egypt 
To Run TV Set Assembly Plant 


Another Egyptian contract has been won by Radio 
Corp. of America. ‘This one, for $7.5-million, calls for 
construction and operation of a television receiver as- 
sembly plant. At the moment, RCA is finishing up the 
United Arab Republic’s first TV station; it will start 
broadcasting from Cairo this July. Like the station, the 
plant will be government-owned. 

A Japanese group nearly had in hand the contract for 
the assembly plant, but RCA won out at the last minute 
by offering better terms. 

In addition to setting up the plant, RCA will provide 
components for assembly. “In fact, we are supplying just 
about everything except RCA’s trade name,” a company 
official told Business werk. The contract runs for five 
vears. 

Until domestic production gets up near the plant's 
initial capacity of 20,000 sets vearly, the government will 
market foreign receivers. After that, import of TV sets 
will be prohibited. If the Egyptians come up with a 
building ready to occupy, plant operation could start as 
carly as May. 
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Paul DeKoning, President, Jantzen Inc. 


“Moore forms make our paperwork work better” 


JANTZEN'S NEW SYSTEM SHOWS SAVINGS IN TIME AND MONEY 


This manufacturer of swim suits and sportswear has to act 
fast to get information to retail customers. The sooner the 
stores get invoices, the sooner they can price the goods and 
get them on the counter. Jantzen’s automated system pre- 
pares invoices much faster, by speeding communications 
between departments. There is tighter control of all paper- 
work. with dollars-and-cents savings. 


The system’s efficiency lies in automatic printing of in- 
formation on forms. Electric accounting machines and tele- 
typewriters do the job. They translate punched cards and 
tape into such paperwork as invoices, shipping labels, express 
receipts and bills of lading. Every operation is faster and 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS 


human error has been all but eliminated. The forms. espe- 
cially designed by Moore, are Jantzen’s control in print. 


“The expert guidance we got from the Moore man saved 
us a lot of trouble when we set up this system,” said Mr. Paul 
DeKoning, President of Jantzen Inc. Whatever controls your 
business needs, the Moore man’s knowledge of ADP (Auto- 
mated Data Processing) can help you. Look him up in the 
Yellow Pages. or write the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, INc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton. Texas: 


Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 
' EG 
Y= 


throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean 
and Central America. 
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THE MARKETS 















How much will a stock investor pay 
for $1 of earnings? 

The answer: in today’s market, any- 
thing from six times annual earnings to 
well over 50 times. Obviously, the price 
the investor is willing to pay for a stock 
depends on more than this stock’s an- 
nual earnings. But stock market an- 
alysts set great store by price-earnings 
ratios, especially when the ratios are 
averaged for a group of issues, such as 
the Dow-Jones sampling of industrials. 

Only a few vears ago, when market 
prices were soaring, many analysts were 
about ready to concede that a_ new, 
much higher norm had been established 
for price-earnings ratios. On the assump- 
tion that these higher levels were here 
to stay, few analysts cried havoc when 
e Dow-Jones industrials were selling 






















“te in December at more than 18 times 
= sy carnings, though this average was just 
under the ominous 1929 high of 19 

——# times earnings. 

1 Ine, In January, the Dow-Jones group hit 
220 to 1 ratio. Then stock prices be- 
gan to slide. 

* Second Thoughts—Analysts talked in 
December of continued institutional 
demand and of broadened interest 
among individual investors. These fac- 
tors, they rationalized, justified a high 
spe- p.p/¢ for the Dow-Jones group. Now the 
lammering of prices has forced many 
stocks back to the ratios of several 
aved vears ago, and the subject is reopened. 

Paul To make it more puzzling, some stocks 

your | we still selling at rising p/e ratios. 

uto- Despite the counter-currents in the 

1 the Ff market, most analysts today are going 
back to the original doctrine that any 

— matked deviation from accepted p/e 

— ratios is bound to be punished eventu- 

ont ally by price declines. Shifts in these 

_ ratios are always taking place, but the 

" experts are impressed by the breadth of 
he current downward movement—one 
of the broadest on record. 

= * The Lesson—Stocks in the Dow- 
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price-earnings ratio was right. 


© That's inevitable, of course, when stock prices 
drop while earnings in the aggregate are flattening out. But 
what does it mean, analysts are asking. 


® Time was when every expert was sure a given 


In the bull market, though, 


the soaring of prices made them increase the ratios. 


© Now when prices come down, analysts are begin- 
ning to wonder if they haven’t been too enthusiastic. 


Jones industrial index sold at a p/e ratio 
ranging from 9 to 11.8 in 1951 to 1953 
when investors were cautious. In 1954, 
to 1956, investors priced stocks at 13.7 
to 15.6 times earnings. But in 1958 and 
1959, investors bid up p/e ratios to 20.9 
and 19.5 times earnings at the market’s 
highs. Established companies that paid 
liberal dividends usually sold at the 
lower end of the scale, growth com- 
panies engaged in new product devei- 
opment at the upper ranges. 

But in past bull markets the Dow 
has never maintained such high levels 
as today verv long before the market 
dropped sharply, and the lesson seems 
to be that 1960 is no exception. 

Stock groups temporarily in public 
favor have also demonstrated that the 
p/e, in the end, tends to conform. In 
1933, for example, prices of distillery 
stocks took off on a Prohibition repeal 
spree; then came a steep decline in 
prices and it took many vears for the 
distillers to justify the faith that inves- 
tors had placed in their earnings out- 
look. TV shares just after the war and 
uranium shares only a few years ago 
went through the same cycle. 


I. Rating the Ratios 


People who know the most about 
p/e ratios are the wariest about taking 
them at face value. In any evaluation, 
the analyst must look below the sur- 
face of such mere statistics. 

If this were not true, it would be 
paradoxical that many stocks whose pert- 
share earnings have been steadily in- 
creasing are selling at lower p/e ratios 
than other stocks that have poorer rec- 
ords for earnings. A deeper look at the 
two groups of stocks usually reveals a 
simple explanation—the stock with the 
high ratio of price to earnings may, for 
example, have significantly better growth 
prospects. In such cases, the capital- 
gains-minded investor is willing to swal- 


Ebb in the Price-Earnings Ratio 


low weak earnings today for the promise 
of big growth tomorrow. 

¢ Group Behavior—Looking at the mar- 
ket as a whole, the best conclusion that 
most analysts can reach is this: Many 
stocks don’t merit the high p/e’s to 
which they have been bid by investors; 
today’s market reflects a slowdown in 
the upward creep of p/e ratios, if not a 
reversal toward the pre-boom pattern. 
S. B. Lurie of Josephthal & Co., in 
fact, feels one of the big reasons for the 
drop in stock prices is a new “bear 
market in p/e ratios.” 

Those who think a reversal is under 
way cite the fact that fears of inflation 
are on the wane. Today’s high p/e’s are 
based partly on a built-in inflationary 
trend. The Administration’s budget 
policy, however, combined with the 
Federal Reserve’s credit policy have 
lessened the threat; at the same time, a 
flattening of profit margins is bringing 
about a revision in earnings prospects— 
and in p/e ratios. 
¢ Following a Cycle—Historv shows 
that p/e ratios take their cue from the 
business cycle. When business in gen- 
eral is bad, p/e ratios are at an ebb—in- 
vestors aren’t confident about the earn- 
ings outlook. As business pulls out of 
the doldrums, p/e ratios shoot upward 
even faster—investors are eager to grab 
shares in anticipation of a dramatic 
snapback in earnings. Then when busi- 
ness profits flatten out, the bidding for 
stocks cools off, and p/e ratios tend 
to droop. 

Students of market history say, there- 
fore, that when business is on a high 
plateau, as it is now, p/e ratios shrink. 
The risks of investment have risen, the 
outlook for profits next year and the 
vear after that is thoroughly discounted 
and sophisticated investors begin com- 
paring current p/e ratios unfavorably 
with those of the past. The shrinkage 
of p/e ratios, of course, shows itself in 
a dipping of market prices. 

This adjustment is under way now. 

Yet, by past guideposts, stock prices 
still aren’t cheap, and many analysts 
think p/e ratios for many stock groups 
will go down even further. 
e Exceptions—Some stock groups, how- 
ever, are regarded as exceptions to the 
general downtrend. One such group 
may be electronics. Investors are con- 
centrating on these stocks as a true 
growth investment. In fact, there’s a 
group within the group—such stocks as 
Ampex and Texas Instruments—which 
already sells at extremely high p/e ratios 
but which may move higher. 

Other stock groups that, according to 
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analysts, may go to still bigger p/e ratios 
include some food companies whose 
ventures into prepared foods improve 
their growth potential, and meat pack 
ers, whose profit margins are expected 
to improve on the strength of recent 
moves to cut costs. 


ll. Individual Issues 


Comparison of individual _ issues, 
often in the same general group of 
stocks, gets to the heart of what makes 
a p/e ratio: growth potential, broker 
age promotion, current popularity with 
the investment crowd, the general busi- 
ness cycle, as well as yields in the money 
market. 
¢ Nothing Uniform—Such comparisons 
are sometimes hard to understand. In 
aluminum stocks, for instance, Alcoa 
recently sold at about 36 times earning, 
Revnolds at 26 times, and Kaiser at 4] 
times. Yet Alcoa’s sales last vear were 
below those of 1956, Reynold’s sales 
were better than in 1956, and Kaiser 
profit was half that of 1956 even though 
sales were higher. 
¢ Case for Utilities—Another group 
that provokes curiosity is the utilities, 
traditionally a defensive haven. The big 
city utilities, with relatively stable earn- 
ings, traditionally sold at 13 to 15 times 
earnings; lately they've been at 15 to 18 
times earnings, and a new crop of so 
called growth utilities is selling at up- 
ward of 20 times earnings. 


According to Vice-Pres. Frederick 

eas a Pe ( ars Page of ‘T'ri-Continental Corp., this up- 
grading is based chiefly on two factors: 

e The high tax rates, which make 


capital gains much more desirable than 
rol ! } current income, L 


e ‘The erosion of the dollar’s value, 7 
which makes growth essential as an 
offset to inflationary trends. 
Page is one of those who feel that the in 
upgrading of utility stocks will continue. 
Many utilities, because of their superior 
earnings trend, can keep pace with in- 
dustrial stock prices, he feels, and per- 
haps outperform the averages. 











Hertz Car Lease Service solves all your upkeep prob- Page suggests that utility stock values 
lems. Hertz will provide you with new Chevrolets, are hurt by tour mnCONCEpUENs é 
Corvairs or other fine cars; handle all repairs and _© Utility earnings are hurt by in- 
maintenance. You reduce accounting problems to the flation, ; 
writing of one budgetable check per month. Your ¢ Conditions of tight money have 


a particularly harmful effect on utilities. 

e Utility stocks are whollv defen- 
sive, to be bought only in times of un- 
CAR LEASE certainty. 


¢ Utility stocks produce income 


fleet administrative time is cut to a 
minimum. With Hertz, you have 
the nation’s most experienced car 
lessor doing all the work! 








For more information, mail this coupon! but have limited growth potential. 
c------------------------ —-— Page has an answer for all of these 
| H. F. RYAN, VICE PRES. NAME apse a —— he face 
I THE HERTZ CORPORATION ecermnon.. = | 1¢ normal growth of electric consump 
| 224 N. WABASH AVENUE | tion accelerates more than enough to 
| CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS cocnaimeate — a | offset added costs; tight money usually 
Please send me your illustrated book- ainsaaghs me eo coincides with a rising stock market, “Mylar 
| let, “Who Should Lease Cars . . . and — = i helping utilities greatly in enabling age ten 
| Who Shouldn't.” NO. OF CARS OPERATED ee j them to scll new common stock at | chine gs 
Gn cee ces cemee ee eee eee ce cee ce ces ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee a er aaa awa = | premiums over book value. END pact of 
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age tensile strength almost '4 that of ma- 
chine steel, ‘‘Mylar’’ takes the crushing im- 
pact of fast traveling bowling ball. 


oo has high strength. With an aver- 





TV producers can cut studio time . 





Magnetic recording tape for use in elec- 
tronic recording of sound and picture for 
TV broadcasting had to meet new stand- 
ards of performance. The tape—called 
video recording tape—had to be thin 
enough to make intimate contact with 
revolving recording heads, yet tough 
enough to withstand relative recording 
speeds of 1,500 inches per second! 

Alert tape manufacturers filled this need 
by using Du Pont “‘“Mylar’’* polyester film 
as the base for video recording tape. 
**Mylar’’, which had already proved its 
reliability in missile tracking and data 
computing, provided the necessary 
strength and toughness in thin gauges to 


MYLAR*® helps improve product performance. . . cut costs 





. . eliminate costly processing by using video recording tape made with “‘Mylar’’. 


Tough, thin Du Pont MYLAR helped solve a problem 
in developing video recording tape for the TV industry 


meet the exacting demands of TV re- 
cording equipment. 

This is but one of the many ways 
“‘Mylar’’ is helping industry improve 
product performance, develop new prod- 
ucts and lower costs. Electric motors, for 
example, can be made smaller and more 
efficient with insulation of ‘‘Mylar’’. 
Manufacturers of electrical cable can cut 
material costs by using tough, thin 
*““Mylar’’ as a core binder. 

For additional information, write to- 
day for our new booklet. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Film Dept., 
Room B-3, Wilmington 98, Del. 


*** Mylar” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its brand 
» polyester film. Du Pont manufactures the base material 
““Mylar’’—not finished video recording tape. 


DU PONT 





MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 











on export profits for industries 


LOCATED IN IRELAND 


Ireland today, moving forward with great indus- 
trial strides, offers incentives especially ideal for 
industries wishing to locate close to prime 
European markets. Substantial free grants are 
given for factories, machinery, and training of 
labor of which there is a plentiful supply; full 
transfer in dollars of profits and capital is 
guaranteed; transport and power facilities are 
excellent. 


During the past two years, more than 60 indus- 
tries from overseas have located in Ireland... 
and for sound business reasons! Ireland has an 
economy based on private enterprise. Irish 
products enjoy preferential treatment in most 
Sterling area countries. And export profits are 
100% exempt from taxes for 10 years (increased 
to 25 years for manufacturing located at. 
Shannon Airport). 


Comprehensive brochure on request. Write or call: 
Cyril Count McCormack, U.S. Director 





IRISH INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. © Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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Wall St. Talks ... 


... about AT&T’s strength, 
oil dividend cuts, which way 
market is going, penalty of 
high overhead. 


Recent strength in AT&T is largely 
due to defensive buying by big instity. 
tional investors. These investors don't 
look for the company to raise its div: 
dend this quarter as so many market 
letters predict. They expect it to hold 
off at least until next year. This, they 
say, improves the company’s interna 
financing picture. 


Reductions in oil company dividends 
are in prospect. Analysts say first-quarter 
earnings for many companies have been 
cut from 1959 levels by lowered con 
sumption of heating fuel and by chaos 
in wholesale prices. They feel a num 
ber of companies won’t have the ear. 
ings to cover dividend payments. Like 
liest candidate for a cut, they say, is 
Sinclair Oil’s 75¢ quarterly rate. 


Underwriters are holding back offer 
ings of new stock issues until the mar 
ket firms up. Among those delayed are 
two land development company issues- 
Phillips Developments, Inc., and 
American Land Co. 


Merger talk: General Instrument 
(23% on the Big Board) and General 
Transistor (24 on the curb), share for 
share. Both companies refused com] 
ment. 


A great debate on market policy i: 
going on behind the scenes on Wall 
Street. At Bache & Co., for instance, 
security analysts in the research depart 
ment, “sticking to fundamentals,” say 
the decline in prices has opened up 
buying opportunities. The firm’s market 
technicians, on the other hand, say 
privately this is a good time to get out 
of the market. 


Wall Street houses that have beet 
sprucing up lately with new equipment 
and furnishings are beginning to worry 
a bit. The overhead “nut” in most brok 
erage offices is fairly large. When vok 
ume declines, as it has lately, some firms 
feel the pinch. 


Contrary to most opinion, Moody's 
argues that lowering of margin requite 
ments would not be a bullish signal. 
The investment service says rather tt 


+ 
) 


would be a sign that business was Nd 


in good shape—which would make in| 
vestors even more bearish. 
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BUILDING FOR |ABUNDANCE 














cn mf ESF OMATION 


More products ...more time to enjoy 

them ...mare jobs and greater 
“Satisfaction from them...these are 

the true. goals. 

New, inexpensive automation controls, 
uch as those designed by United's 
_Micro-Path Division, are a cornerstone 

in this vital new field; help supply 

today's base for tomorrow's expansion. 


Micro-Path systems are finding 
increased acceptance throughout 
industrial America—in the automation 
of machine tools, of materials-handling 
and distribution machinery, and other 
modern industrial and commercial 
equipment playing a vital role in the 
economic growth of America. 











N- 





MICRO-PATH INC. 


AIRCRAFT 
ARMAMENTS, INC. 


TED 


INDUSTAAAL CORPORATION 


General Offices 5221 West 102nd Street, Los Angeles, California « 660 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 


OTHER DIVISIONS 
© DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 
pemceal U.S. SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
|S) u.s. scleENCE CORPORATION 
@© SOUTHERN PACIFIC MILLING COMPANY 


Z,, Research and development... 
in aero-dynamics, ballistics, elec- 
tronics, ordnance and electro- 
mechanics. Design and manufacture 
of electrical and mechanical devices. 










Career opportunities for 
Walified engineers. 
Write our corporate offices. 


The second in a series devoted to the New United industrial Corporation. 








In the Markets 


Prospect of Easier Money Sets Off 
Sharp Increase in Bond Prices 


A sharp surge in bond prices—touched off by easy 
money talk (page 23)—had underwriters in a happy mood 
this week. Corporate bond issues that had been slow 
to sell were “cleaned up” as buvers bought in quantity. 
For example, a substantial amount of the Consolidated 
Natural Gas 5s of 1985 were still on the shelf when the 
svndicate was broken up last week; this week the Con 
Nats were selling at a point premium over the issue price. 

Government bonds were exceptionally strong, largely 
because of rumors that the Federal Reserve was easing 
credit. One trader described the market as “boiling,” 
with prices bid up almost half a point in the first hour 
of trading on Wednesday. In the short-term market, the 
91-day bill rate suffered a sharp deflation—dropping to a 
vicld of 3.641% from 4.024% a week earlier as dealers 
boosted their bids. Commercial paper and_ bankers’ 
acceptance rates were adjusted downward accordingly 

Despite all the bullish talk in the bond market, how- 
ever, the prevailing tone is “wait and see.” And there 
still are a few money men who expect interest rates to 
resume their upward climb before long. The manager 
of one of Wall Street’s largest non-bank bond portfolios 
says the current strength in bonds is a “typical false move 
in the latter stages of the business cycle.” He adds his 
opinion that business demand for credit is likely to 
remain strong for the rest of the vear. 


Two Big Secondary Offers Succeed 
Despite Stock Crash; Others in Trouble 


The crash in the stock market is bringing out big 
secondary offerings in quantity as large investors liqui- 
date their holdings. ‘This weck, in spite of falling stock 
prices, two offerings were sold successfully: 

* A syndicate headed by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, Inc., marketed 270,000 shares of Standard 
Oil (N.J.). Jersey hit a new low for the year just before 
the stock was sold; despite this, the shares offered in 
the secondary were taken up quickly by investors. 

* Goldman, Sachs & Co. succeeded in selling 50,000 
shares of Merck & Co. at $75 a share, although in the 
process Merck dropped about § points—from $80 before 
the sale to about $72 afterwards. 

Neither syndicate was willing to disclose the source 
of its stock, but rumors had it that the Jersey shares came 
from a big estate that is gradually being liquidated. 

On the minus side, however, there have been some 
recent secondaries that haven't done well at all. First 
Boston Corp. managed a 1|-million share offering of 
Campbell Soup at $50, which was stuck—with the shares 
only partially sold—for about two weeks. Early this 
week, syndicate restrictions were finally lifted on the 
offering, and Campbell dropped about 5 points. And 
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Blyth & Co. hastily pulled a 49,000 share block of Ge 
eral Railway Signal off the market when it became cle 
that it would face rough sledding. A 


Fed Eases “Unenforceable” Rule 

















Aimed at Curbing Margin Evasions 


The Federal Reserve Board has relaxed its regulatig 
aimed at curbing evasions of margin requirements 9 
listed stocks bought with bank loans. 

Last June, the Fed tried to put teeth in a rule that 
loan covered by stock collateral would be regarded as fy 
the purpose of carrying stock, rather than for a no 
purpose loan, if the borrower had purchased any n 
stock within the preceding year. ‘This meant that j 
this tvpe of loan banks could give only 10% of the val 
of the stock, in order to keep faith with the 90% margj 
requirements. 

With this measure, the Fed hoped to trim mark@ 
speculation. Borrowers at banks had been able to beg 
row moncy on a smaller margin than 90% by sayig 
that the loan was to be used, say, for business expansid 
or home improvement. 

The banks, however, protested that the new interp# 
tation was hard to enforce, because they had no way 
checking on a borrower's portfolio holdings. So thi 
weck the Fed relented. 

But the Fed added that it still is concerned with evasi¥ 
extensions of bank credit for the purpose of carryi 
stocks and that it “expects banks to be alert in detecti 
and preventing attempts to circumvent’ its regulatio 


Mesabi Iron and Myers Stocks Soar 
On News of a Pact and a Merger 


While most stocks were declining, two issues hag 

sharp run-ups this week: 

¢Mesabi Iron Co. rose roughly 10 points to $6l- 
1959-60 low: $31—following an agreement it reached with 
Reserve Mining Co., its old feuding partner (BW-—Apr 
11°59,p72). Stockholders still have to approve an agree 
ment that calls for Reserve, which conducts  taconit 
operations on property owned by Mesabi, to pay Mesabi 
a rovalty of $1 per ton on all iron produced and shipped 
up to 6-million tons per year; the royalty is graded down 
on increased production. Reserve also will transfer te  “ 
Mesabi 163,570 shares of Mesabi stock it now has, and lexi 
pav Mesabi $400,000 in cash. ‘This will reduce Mesabis used 
outstanding shares to 1.16-million. Analysts figure thi prod 
will give Mesabi pre-tax income of close to $5 a share, facil 
compared to the deficit it had in 1958. One analyst, 
B. K. Thurlow of Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, think 
Mesabi’s dividend rate may reach $5 within a year 0 
two. 

°F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., makers of farm and indus 
trial pumps, shot up 6 points to $56.50 after \icNe 
Machine & Engineering Co. offered to buy Myers fo 
about $12-million or $60 a share. Insiders saw this dc 
coming: In the market decline, Myers went up from 
$45.50 in February to $50. 
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TO BRING YOU MORE AND BETTER SPECIALTY CHEMICALS... 


Jefferson adds a new plant 


To assure you of a continuing reliable and flexible 
source for quality specialty chemicals, Jefferson has 
acquired an existing petrochemical plant in Conroe, 
Texas. The Conroe Specialty Chemical Plant will be 
used initially to speed the flow of newly developed 
products from the Austin laboratory and pilot plant 
facilities into commercial production. 

Your first products to come from Conroe will be 
specialties for the rubber, detergent and polyurethane 
foam industries. Larger scale development of new 


HOUSTON « NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES 


called Conroe 


processes will be under way immediately. 

This new operation is centrally located among 
Jefferson’s growing Texas facilities . . . almost midway 
between the Austin Laboratories and the Port Neches 
Plant (which will supply raw materials) and only 40 
miles north of the Houston Headquarters. 

For more information about this latest growth step, 
or Jefferson’s many chemicals and services . . . please 
write Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 Walker 
Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


JErPrFeERSON 
CHEMICALS 





better way 


to take a load 


off your mind 


WOoONDERWALL is the new bag that’s taking a big load 
off the minds of multiwall users by drastically reduc- 
ing breakage. WONDERWALLS also usually cost less 
than old-fashioned, ordinary kraft multiwalls because 
fewer or lighter plies do a better job. 

The secret lies in the paper! 

WONDERWALLS are made with Kraftsman Clupak* 
paper, brought to commercial perfection by West 
Virginia. This unique, stretchable paper absorbs far 
more impact than regular kraft without breaking. 


WoONDERWALLS are another example of how West 
Virginia delivers outstanding quality with economy. 
Through a research investment of over $3,000,000 
annually, and almost total utilization of raw mate- 
rials, we are able to serve our customers with money- 
saving efficiency. 

For a better multiwall, get the facts on WONDER- 
WALL, the new, tougher multiwall. Write Multiwall 
Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper, manufactured 


West Virginia 
y Pulp and Paper 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK You still have ample time to line up a summer camp for your youngsters. 


AR. 12, 1960 But don’t delay—private camps are filling rosters now, and after Mar. 31, 
M ; or Apr. 15 at the latest, you’re apt to be too late. 


If you have children of camping age (6 to 16), no doubt you have at 
least discussed with your wife some of the basic advantages of camping— 
living away from home. “roughing it” with other kids, sports training. 

But since your own teen days, especially in the past 10 or 15 years, 
camping philosophy has changed a great deal. 





A BUSINESS WEEK For one thing, a typical day at camp no longer means jumping out of 


a bunk at 7 a.m. and filling the hours until sunset with a steady diet of 
fresh air, sports, and good plain food. Today, at the average high-quality 

SERVICE camp, the food is planned by a trained dietitian; the bunk mattress is sure 
to be softer than it was in your day; and most important, the camping 
routine takes in a lot more than physical activity. 


Social adjustment, cultural development, scholastic progress, and 
artistic expression are being given a great deal of professional attention at 
camps today. The kids are getting everything from remedial reading instruc- 
tion (at camps such as Dunnabeck, Uniontown, Pa.) to courses in the fine 
arts (at any number of havens, including Beaupre, Stockbridge, Mass.). 


Part of this upgrading, of course, shows up in the personnel. 


Today upwards of 90% of all private camp counselor staffs are either 
college students, graduates, or professional teachers. Twenty or thirty 
years ago, the figure was maybe 40%. Teachers—grade school through 
college—make up a good 40°¢ of staff in many private camps. 


The traditional, non-specialized camps are divided into two main 
groups—‘‘competitive” and “progressive.” 


In competitive camps, the program is usually well defined, sun-up to 
sunset, and based on group and individual competition. For example, the 
kids may be split into rival “Indian tribes,” with each tribe gunning for 
“points” under a campwide scoring system. 


In progressive camps, the camper is given some leeway to decide on 
his own mode of participation. There’s no fixed, uniform program. For 
instance, a boy might select a routine of water sports combined with musical 
activities; his cabin mate might pick land sports and handicrafts. 


Then there are the specialized camps, pointing up a major activity— 
for example, Kinni Kinnic, Poultney, Vt., for tennis instruction; Pierce 
Camp Birchmont, Wolfeboro, N. H., water sports; Timbertrails, Grafton, 
Vt., arts, dance, drama; Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa., horsemanship; and 
Wah-Nee, Torrington, Conn., music and creative arts. Where music, for 
example, is a specialty, the camper might get two or three hours of formal 
instruction, two or three days a week, plus hours for practice. Or in the 
case of horsemanship, the child might have a horse of his own to care for 


Finally, there are camps for physically handicapped and “slow learn- 
ing” children, with medical or psychological care or both—for instance, 
Camp Jeffson, Rockaway, N. J. Slow learner camps are set up on a regular 
classroom basis, with individual tutoring, if needed. 


In some cases (though this is quite a new trend), the camp will provide 
daily summer school attendance at a nearby public or private school. 


Picking a camp, of course, isn’t easy. The bulk of the better known, 
leading names—but not all—are located in certain key camping states: all 
of New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 169 
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Wisconsin, Colorado, and California. Fees for an eight-week season range 
from $400 to $850, plus camp clothes, extras, and transportation costs. 


Selecting a camp because a friend’s youngster liked it may be a poor 
method, if you want one that really fits personal needs. Your best bet is 
to write to either the American Camping Assn., Bradford Woods, Martins- 
ville, Ind., for a directory of qualified camps ($1), or the Assn. of Private 
Camps, 55 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


When you narrow down to one camp, contact the camp director for a 
personal interview—he or a top assistant will come to your home, if at all 
possible. This is standard procedure. Don’t rely on brochures. 


And finally, keep this in mind: Homesickness, even among kids 6 to 10, 
is greatly overrated—by parents. 


Spirits dept.: A New York State legislative committee has taken some 
data compiled by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and come up with a 
rule of thumb for imbibing drivers—which you may or may not want to 
follow. According to your weight, the figures show very roughly how much 
liquor or beer you’d have to drink, in one hour’s time, to get tipsy enough 
to be considered a bad risk on the highway: 


If you weigh 150 Ib., you would need 7.3 oz. of 80-proof spirits, or about 
five average dry martinis; or you’d need a shade under five bottles of beer, 
figuring 12 oz. a bottle and 5% alcohol. If you weigh 160, the figures jump 
to 7.8 oz. spirits, and 5.2 bottles of beer; 170—8.3 0z., 5.5 bottles; 180—8.8 oz., 
5.8 bottles; 190—9.4 oz., 6.2 bottles. At 200 lb., you’d need 9.9 oz. (or 742 
martinis), or 6.5 bottles of brew. 


If this seems a bit heady, note that the figures assume that the auto 
driver has eaten two hours before drinking. 


If you’re considering buying a new home this year, you'll find conven- 
tional home mortgage interest rates have advanced a full point or more 
since last year. And some bankers see additional increases coming. 


A spot check of lending institutions coast-to-coast shows a general 
spread this season of from 5% to 7.2%. In the spring of 1959 the over-all 
range was from 4% to 6%. 


Here’s a rundown of prevailing rates for conventional new-home 
mortgages in leading cities, showing changes in the past 12 months: 


Now A Year Ago 
Atlanta 6% to7% 542% 
Boston 542 to 6 5 to5% 
Chicago 4¥, to 6% 42 to5 
Cleveland 52 to 6% 52 to 6 
Denver 642 to7 5% to6 
Houston 6 to7 5% to 6 
Los Angeles 6 to7.2 5% to 62 
New York 5% to 6 542 to 6 
Washington 5 to6 52 


Grand spoof: High taxation—its fables and foibles—gets the amusing 
Parkinson treatment in the new book, The Law and the Profits, by C. North- 
cote Parkinson with drawings by Robert Osborn (Houghton, Mifflin; $3.50). 


New law: “Expenditures rise to meet income.” 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 12, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















US U.S. ROYAL V-BELTS from the Power Unlimited complete belt line 


Concrete evidence... 


halanced driving power pays off 


Crushing rock for concrete block is, at best, a tough job. 
Stone dust and flying rock particles create unusually severe 
operating problems. (Our photographer actually found in- 
action photographs impractical because of the severity of 
these conditions.) Says Mr. Charles P. Lower, Jr., works 
manager of Bethayres Concrete Products, Bethayres, Pa., 
“The crusher is probably one of the toughest applications 
that can be found for any belt.” 

It is estimated that each of the six C-105 U.S. Royal 
V-Belts on the motor-to-crankshaft drive travels a distance 
of approximately 120,000 miles a year. Yet despite the 
severe abrasive atmosphere and the “occasional jamming” 
that takes place, these “U. S.” V-Belts last many years. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


The “balanced driving power” built into every U.S. Royal 
V-Belt ... by specially developed equipment that auto- 
matically controls dimensions, weight, density, toughness, 
and tension members to give unequaled smoothness and 
length stability...has proved its value time and time 
again under every conceivable operating condition. 

SEE HOW BALANCED DRIVING POWER CAN BENE- 
FIT YOU BY CONTACTING YOUR “U.S.” POWER TRANS- 
MISSION DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE STOCKS AND SERVICE 
YOU NEED. 

U.S. Royal V-Belts and engineering assistance for these 
drives supplied by “U.S.” Distributor Lindsay-Oberholzer 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 











NEW BOOKS 
from 
McGRAW-HILL 


FINANCIAL 
INCENTIVES 
FOR MANAGEMENT 


Just Published—Clearly ex- 
plains how you can use finan- 
cial incentives to compensate 
and motivate management 
personnel—from foreman to executive offi- 
cer. This book covers salary administration 
and control, organization analysis, over- 
time pay, incentive bonuses, plus actual 
bonus plans, stock options, and stock pur- 
chase plans that have worked successfully 
for major companies. By R. C. Smyth, Pres. 
Richard C. Smyth & Associates, Inc., 30° 
pp., 15 illus., $8.50. 


ON THE WRITING 
OF ADVERTISING 


Just Published—What is the best way to 
beat the threat of wide and varied curbs on 
advertising being advocated by lawmakers 
and critics? Walter Weir gives you a copy 
philosophy that can produce great and, at 
the same time, unassailable advertising 
The author, who has written copy for over 
$200,000,000 of advertising billing, 
yond the “anatomy” of copy and shows the 
source of great writing in the writer him- 











goes bhe- 





self. By Walter Weir, Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, Donahue & Coe. 203 pp., 
$5.00. 


MANAGEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 


Just Published—Here is a book that pro- 
vides valuable and detailed data on over- 
seas business of the United States and in- 
formation on the structural, and cultural 
characteristics of foreign markets. This 
authoritative volume covers all major 
phases of foreign markets including detailed 
information on taxation, and investment 
decisions, as well as essential information 


on labor relations, and much more. By 
John Fayerweather, Managing Editor, 
The International Executive. 600 pp., 28 


illus., $9.50. 


COMPUTERS AND PEOPLE 


Just Published—Here is a down-to-earth 
analysis of the impact of the digital com- 
puter and its related components on non- 
technical people in business—as well as on 
those who work directly with computers 
Written for businessmen, managers, super- 
visors and all others in a position to benefit 
from these electronic devices. Treats such 
topics as resistance to change, continuatior 


of old methods, and middle-management 
fears, as well as future equipment concept- 
in such areas ax magnetic tape, special 
devices, etc. By J. A. Postley, Head Data 


Processing Group, The RAND 


pp., $6.00, 


0 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


corp., 251 
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Newsprint Production i 


Millions of Short Tons 
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Data: Newsprint Assn. of Canad, 



































Cutting Down a Long Lead 


Canada, the world’s largest producer 
cf newsprint, chalked up another im- 
pressive score last vear: 6.4-million 
short tons, the third-largest vear on 
record. However, Canadian producers 
may well take a warv view of the figures 
charted above, for thev reflect an increas- 
ing expansion of newsprint production 
facilities by their best customer, the 
United States. 

Americans are among the most vo 
racious newspaper readers in the world, 
although thev are exceeded in circula 
tion-per-thousand by the United King 
dom and Sweden. However, thev far 
out-distance all other countries im pc 
capita consumption of newsprint SU. 
lb. in 1959, compared with 56.5 Ib. in 
1940 

In January, U.S. output hit a new 
monthly high, 179,416 short tons. Pro 
duction in 1959 (2-million short tons 


was almost 12% more than in 1958 
while consumption — increased only 
7.6%. Most of this growth has cen 


tered in the Southern states, which now 
surpass the Northwest in new sprint pro 
duction. ‘he first Southern newsprint 
mill was erected in 1940, but growth 


was slow until 1950, when a_ seconc 
plant went up. ‘Today there are five big 
producers in the South: two in Ala 


bama, one cach in ‘Texas, ‘Tennessee 
and Arkansas. Almost all of their out 
put 1S Southern 
papel whose Savings on 
transportation than offset an\ 
accrucd from the cheaper tariff-free im 
ports from Canada and 

Historically, the U.S. depends on in- 
ports for the major portion of its news 
print. Almost 72% of 1959's needs 
were supplied by Canada alone. But 
U.S. producers will continue to nibble 


consumed by 
publishers, 


hews 
more 


Scandinavia 
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, PBs Stopgap fora rising tide. An inflationary spiral has sky- 
w%‘ rocketed overall consumer prices more than 20% in the past 10 years. But in the same 
; period, clothing costs for the average American have actually been reduced! 
Holding back the floodwaters of inflation is not an easy task. Employees earn more. 
Equipment costs more, as do the buildings which house them both. But through research 
Py A and steadily advancing manufacturing techniques, the textile industry now provides 
fabrics which wear longer and are easier to maintain while costing virtually the same to buy. 
By giving America value builders like ease-of-care cottons and featherweight wools, 
like ‘‘no-iron” draperies and ‘‘no-darn” socks, Burlington sales have nearly trebled since 1950. 
Burlington weaves a philosophy of progress ... and the consumer benefits. 


. 


. Burlington 
1 ULLINGTON iwovernms. we.6o 


‘‘Woven into the Life of America’ 


. ...the world's largest, most diversified manufacturer of textiles, with 
60,000 employees in123 plants located In 91 U.S. communities and 4 foreign countries. Executive offices: Greensboro, N.C. 











New Globe-Wernicke metal 
Storage Cabinet combines maximum storage 
space with handsome “front office’’ appearance. 
The 78” high cabinet easily coriverts into a 
wardrobe or a combination storage-wardrobe 
cabinet. Doors have positive three-point latch- 
ing mechanism; are tamper-proof. Exclusive 
“spill-proof’” shelves completely adjustable. 
Available in two widths, two depths; also 42” 
counter height. Choice of three pleasing colors. 
See them at your G/W Dealer or write us direct, 
Dept. A-3 





The Globe-Wernicke Co. * Cincinnati 12, Ohio 








On page 127 
You saw the famous hands of 


Ceil Chapman 


. . « who has designed 
clothes since high 
school days. Like her 
fellow Americans, Mrs. 
Chapman today lives in 
a wonder world of 
growing automation. A 
world where controls by 
Robertshaw de much of the watching, 
thinking, remembering for our mechani- 
cal and electrical helpers in home, travel, 


office and industry. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controts Co 


Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Ya. Kobeituhaw & 








geen FREE TO ALL INDUSTRIES ———— 


Numerous U.S. towns and counties have retained 
Marketizing of America to further their industrial 
development We arrange and control subsidies 
from them to relocating. expanding or new in- 


dustries Every of location information of 
interest to industry is compiled and substantiated 
Sor these areas and is available ‘in absolute bonded 

nfidence to the largest or smallest manufacturing 
operation We handle no real estate, make no 
charges to industries and are _ fully 
aware of the mandatory need for completely con- 
fidential negotiations at all times. We invite con- 
fidential inquiry from you or your legal counsel 
about plant location or market and product researct 
Write phone or wire 


MARKETIZING OF AMERICA, INC. 
CApital 1-2375 The Empire Bidg. 
Columbus, Ohio 


phase 








You advertise in Business Week when 


you wont to infil g t men. 
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away at Canada’s share of the lucrative 
American market that last year bought 
80% of the Dominion’s total output. 


0. ‘ ' - ' I 
1945 ‘46 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 "5Q ‘5ST 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce; National tadustrial Conference Board. 





Not to be overlooked is the fact that 
almost 25% of Canadian capacity is 
owned by U.S. producers. 
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Benefits Boost the Cost 


Employers in private industry have 
shouldered an increasingly heavy bur- 
den in employee security programs in 
recent years. Such provisions accounted 
for 6.8% of total employee compensa- 
tion in 1959, compared with only +.9% 
10 vears ago and 4.4% 20 vears ago. 
Swelling job rolls and added _ social 
security payments (now 3% of wages, 
up from 24% in 1959; will grow to 
44% by 1970) are boosting this per- 
centage even higher. 


These payments have tripled since 
1949, while total employee compensa- 
tion in private industry has increased 
only 92% during the same period. 

Half of total “security payments by 
private employers went into private pen- 
sion and welfare funds and more than 
one fourth into old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. Many states en- 
acted higher unemployment insurance 
rates in 1959 to replenish recession- 
depleted reserve funds. 


U.S. Government Securities: “ga 
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{Weekly Reporting Member Banks) - 





Banks Liquidate Holdings 


With increased demand for loans, 
the Federal Reserve’s weekly reporting 
member banks in leading cities have 
been paring their government holdings 
at a substantial loss (BW—Jan.30'60, 
pl04) in order to have more moncy 
on tap. 


During the past 15 months, U.S. 
government- guaranteed obligations held 
by these institutions have diminished 
steadily. Near the end of February, 
holdings totaled only $25.5-billion, com- 
pared with $33.4-billion in the same 
month last year—a 23.7% decline. 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 


Escape In Space 


The space-assembled super satellites of 
the future will periodically encounter dis- 
aster—collision, mechanical failure, mili- 
tary attack, or the long chance of being 
hit by a meteorite. When this happens, 
“life boats’’ like the one shown here will 
bring their crews safely back to earth. 


Here is the operational sequence of an 
escape in space: 


1.Crew members don pressure suits and 
Strap themselves into decelleration beds 
within the pressure-intact unit. 

2. At the ‘Abandon Ship" signal, low- 
power, RATO-typelaunching rockets blast 
the sealed capsule from the threatened 
Station (upper right illustration). 


3. Acting on orders from an astrogational 
computer, the retro-rockets check the 
capsule’s speed and break it out of orbit. 
(Foreground. Note details of offset heat 
shielding, hatches, slow-down parachute 
covers.) 

4. As the capsule enters the outer atmos- 
phere, the heat shield protects the astro- 
nauts. The life boat's momentum slows 
even further, and the shield is jettisoned 
as it cools. 

5. Four parachutes are released, acting 
as air brakes. After a computed interval, 
other chutes are released. 

6. The capsule lands in a predetermined 


sea rescue area, and a ring of flotation 
bagsinflate. Aradio broadcaststhecraft's 
location, and a bright sunshade serves as 
a visual and radar target for rescuers. 


ARMA, now providing the inertial 
guidance system for the ATLAS ICBM 
and engaged in advanced research and 
development, is in the vanguard of the 
race to outer space. For this effort, 
ARMA needs scientists and engineers 
experienced in astronautics. ARAMA, 
Garden City, New York. A Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 





This is The Center of Industrial America 


Here’s where we give a man a horse 
he can ride. 

Right here, in The Center of In- 
dustrial America where woods and 
lakes, streams and peaceful farms 
nestle side by side with industry ... 
fish and deer, pheasant and fox with- 
in minutes of a worker’s home... 


here where a man’s work is minutes 
from his living — providing him and 
his family the precious hours of 
leisure that make living more fun. 

Balers and toys and home appli- 
ances—railroad cars and safety glass 
—refractories and children’s books 
require the skills and abilities of 


hundreds of thousands of workers 
who appreciate the beautiful balance 
of work and leisure found here in 
America’s heartland. 

It will pay you, corporation or in- 
dividual, to look into The Center 
of Industrial America — served by 
the Ohio Edison System. 


It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your 
plant in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Com- 
pany, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or J. F. Dunlevy, 
Pennsylvania Power Co., 13 E. Washington St., New Castle, Pa. 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY e 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 
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Short Tons of Uranium Oxide 
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Data: Atomic Energy of Canada, ltd. 


With world production up 
and demand not so much as 
kexpected, many mines are clos- 
ing or curtailing output. 


Robert H. Winters, president of Rio 

linto Mining Co. of Canada, took to 
the radio a couple of weeks ago to tell 
the citizens of Elliot Lake, Ont., some 
“cold and melancholy facts.” Rio ‘Tinto 
is Canada’s biggest uranium producer 
and most of Elliot Lake’s workers are 
Rio Tinto’s employees. And the cold 
ad melancholy facts are that by this 
time next vear only two of Rio Tinto’s 
kx uranium mines will be working; only 
1,600 of their 4,900 emplovees will still 
hold their jobs; and Elhot Lake, billed 
8a “city of tomorrow” when it was 
built in 1955 atop Ontario’s uranium 
me seams, has its glorious tomorrow 
indefinitely postponed. 

Rio Tinto’s contraction is only one 
part of the whittling down of Canada’s 
wanium industry. At another of those 
cities of tomorrow, Uranium City, in 
the wilds of northern Saskatchewan, 


1500 miners and their families are 
rating word on how their work will 
‘irink in the next few months. At 


Bancroft, Ont., one of three uranium 
mines will close by midyear. At Blind 
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Uranium Runs Into Trouble 
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MAIN STREET of Bancroft, Ont., is far from bustling as uranium mining in the area 
tapers off. One of the three mines in this former boom town will close by midyear. 
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Six Steps To Successful Selling... 


ase 
1 Make Contact 2 Arouse Interest 3 Create Preferer 
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These direct quotations are examples of the kind of 
buying action advertising in McGraw-Hill publications 
stimulates among businessmen. Taken from continu- 
ing research studies, they are further evidence of the 
fact that the more than one million key men in busi- 
ness and industry who pay to read McGraw-Hill mag- 
azines are an alert, decisive audience for the products 
and services you advertise. 


“As soon as I read the ad, I called their local repre- 
sentative. I think we will get this machine.” 
Design Development Manager, 
Container Manufacturer 


“The ad shows just what we want; I’m going to get 
in touch with them. We used to buy from them, but 
somehow got away from it. Now we will again.” 
President, 

Pump Manufacturer 


“T’ve discussed their ad fully with several of our en- 
gineers, and it seems to answer our problem. I intend 
to send for literature.” 

Chief Engineer, 

Machine Tool Manufacturer 


“After reading the ad, I talked with a salesman and 
recommended the purchase of their equipment.” 
Design Department Manager, 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturer 


o, of our executives about their ad 


and a group of us went to observe the equipment. 
We are now studying the application to our plants.’’ 
Industrial Engineering Manager, Automotive Manufacturer 


“T’ve talked to others in the department about the 
equipment in their ad, and intend to recommend it 
to the general manager.” 

Principal Engineer, 

Radar Systems Manufacturer 


‘After reading the ad, we wrote for information, saw 
a factory representative, and ordered two machines.” 


Plant Superintendent, 
Instant Coffee Manufacturer 


“We originally purchased five units as a result of 
their ad. Yesterday, we ordered more.” 

Manager, 

Sand and Gravel Company 


If you sell to business and industry, advertising is one 
of your primary tools. Your salesmen have more time 
to make specific proposals and close sales when ad- 
vertising moves ahead of them to contact prospects, 
arouse interest, create preference ... and keep old 
customers sold. 


Your McGraw-Hill representative will be glad to 
show you other examples of how you can stimulate 
buying action . .. and how you can cover your major 
markets most economically by concentrating your ad- 
vertising in the McGraw-Hill magazines serving them. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


6 Keep Customers Sold 


Means More Sales Time Here a: | 








HIGH DENSITY 
POLYETHYLENE 


PROFIT PARADE 








Grace Plastic Goes into New Appliance Concept 


Are you working on a “new concept” product? High density 
polyethylene from Grace could provide a better answer to your 
product’s unique requirements than any other raw material. 
The Hoover Company reached just such a conclusion in screen- 
ing plastics for the motor housing of their new home appliance 
concept—an electric floor washer that cleans with its own 
detergent solution and dries by vacuum action. 

Why did Hoover select Grex high density polyethylene? 
The motor housing has to be unaffected by moisture and the 
chemicals with which it comes in contact. It must withstand 
heat generated by the motor and possess high impact strength. 
Its color—a primrose yellow—has to be an exact match of the 


other parts. Just as important, the housing must be light in 
weight, economical to produce and flame retardant. 

By specifying Grex, Hoover obtained the motor housing they 
needed. Although the requirements for your new product may 
not be the same as Hoover's, bear in mind that this Grace 
plastic offers many remarkable properties still waiting to be 
exploited. 

Find out more about high density polyethylene by calling in 
the experts. Grace has the production facilities, technical serv- 
ice and experience to help put your product in the Grex profit 
parade. Everyone says we're easy to do business with 


Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polvolefins. 


w.re.GRACE aco. 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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W. R. GRACE & CO. 


serves the nation’s 
leading industries 
through its chemical group. 


The products of our chemical divisions 


range from rare earths to 
plastic packaging ... from can 
sealing compounds to sulfuric acid. 


Each product owes its merits to 
research, conducted both by the 
operating divisions themselves and by 
our $6 million Washington Research 
Center, which alone employs over 
250 scientists and technicians. 


The Grace Chemical Group knows its 
business .. . thoroughly. We'd welcome 
the opportunity to serve you. 


THE GRACE CHEMICAL GROUP 
Polymer Chemicals Division 
Cryovac Division 
Davison Chemical Division 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 
Dewey and Almy Overseas Division 


4 Grace Chemical Division 


Hatco Chemical Division 
Research Division 


w.r.GRACE «co. 


7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: SYNTHETIC CATALYSTS 
AMMONIA © UREA © HIGH DENSITY POLYETHYLENE 
SPECIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AND RESINS © SILICA 
GEL AND OTHER DESICCANTS * SULFURIC ACID 
CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS ° PLASTIC FILMS 
AND BAGS FOR PACKAGING ¢ BATTERY SEPARATORS 
FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
L NUCLEAR REACTOR MATERIALS @ ULTRA HIGH- 
PURITY SILICON © PLASTICIZERS AND SYNTHETIC 
LUBRICANT ESTERS e AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
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.. . five years ago uranium 
limitless future... 


River and Elliot Lake, three more 
mines besides Rio Tinto’s may soon 
close. 
¢ The Reason—This rush to shut down 
so large a part of Canada’s uranium in- 
dustry is the response to a decision of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
which buys almost 90% of Canada’s 
uranium. Three months ago, the AEC 
decided it would not exercise its options 
to buy more uranium from Canada, after 
its contracts with Canada run out in 
1962. Canada’s mine and mill operators 
may stretch out delivery on their cur- 
rent contracts through 1966, but the 
stretch-out won't help them sell any 
more to the U.S. Some, like Rio Tinto, 
are stretching out their deliveries and 
concentrating production in the best of 
their mines. Others are selling what re- 
mains of their contracts to operators 
who can produce uranium more cheaply. 
At the same time as the U.S. can- 
celed its options, Britain urged Cana- 
dian uranium miners to delay deliveries 
on its contracts with them. 
¢ Worldwide Contraction—What’s go- 
ing on in Canada is only part of the 
whittling down or stabilization of the 
uranium industry throughout the free 
world. In Canada, the contraction hurts 


more than elsewhere, because there 
uranium was a bigger industry and 


higher hopes for national development 
were based on its growth. In South 
Africa, the Belgian Congo, and Aus- 
tralia, uranium mining is shrinking. In 
the U.S., the domestic uranium indus- 
try has just about reached a peak and 
shows little sign of increasing produc- 
tion through the 1960s. 


|. Unfulfilled Promise 


Five vears ago, uranium seemed an 
industry with a limitless future. The 
U.S. needed all it could get, primarily 
for nuclear weapons and also for the 
nuclear-powered generating stations that 
seemed likely to be built quickly in 
many areas of the country. Western 
Kurope, pinched then for coal and oil 
supplies, needed it even more for gen- 
crating stations. ‘There seemed to be 
fair promise that underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Latin America and the Far 
Kast would need it during the 1960s 
for small power stations. 

But now the free world has capacity 
to mine and process a great deal more 
uranium than it can use. Uranium may 
be a booming business again in the 
1970s. Few in the industry are willing 
to guess that it will be anything but 
a quiet operation through the 1960s. 

What has happened? It’s partly that 


seemed an industry with a 


(STORY on page 177) 


the promise of five years ago has not 
yet been fulfilled—and also that the 
threat of the early 1950s has, in some 
ways, eased. 

¢ Military Use—As for the threat: Well, 
nobody has set off a nuclear weapon 
in anger in the last 15 years. And, with 
the exception of the single shot fired 
by France in the Sahara Desert in Jan- 
uary, nobody has tested a_ nuclear 
weapon in 16 months. 

The AEC keeps classified the figures 
that show how much of the uranium 
oxide it buys is put into the military 
weapons program, but there’s no doubt 
that the bulk of the 33,326 tons of 
uranium oxide it bought last fiscal year 
is destined for weapons. Pres. Eisen- 
hower, in his budget speech, said “de- 
velopment and production of nuclear 
weapons in |fiscal] 1961] will remain at 
the high levels of previous years.” But 
the AEC’s budget for fiscal 1961 shows 
a dip of about 14% in the funds it 
expects to spend for raw materials, 
mostly uranium. Some of this dip will 
come because the AEC’s new contracts 
with uranium producers call for lower 
prices. But part of it may stem from 
the fact that the military already has a 
large stockpile of big nuclear weapons 
and the moratorium on nuclear tests 
means that the stockpile is not being 
touched. Finally, the U.S. already has 
a stockpile of several thousand tons of 
uranium oxide that has not been proc- 
essed into the forms in which it’s used 
in bombs. 
¢ Reduced Goals—As for the promise: 
Only two weeks ago, the AEC an- 
nounced its civilian reactor develop- 
ment program and forecast that it will 
be eight vears before economically com- 
petitive atomic power can be produced 
even in the high-cost fuel areas of the 
U.S. By the end of this year, the coun- 
try will have four power reactors in 
operation with a total capacity of just 
over 400,000 kw. None of them will 
produce power at competitive rates. 
This is a far cry from the official pre- 
dictions of five years ago, which foresaw 
power reactors with a total capacity of 
some 2-million kw. in service by the 
end of 1960, and economically com- 
petitive power coming from reactors by 
the early 1960s. 

In Europe, the story has been much 
the same. Euratom, the European 
Atomic Energy Community, — was 
formed at the start of 1958 and began 
with a 10-year program for building in 
Western Europe a series of power re- 
actors with a total capacity of 15-mil- 
lion kw. Last vear Euratom lowered 
its sights: it hopes instead to have 
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Here’s the fluorescent 
with greater see-ability 
...LUSTRA JADE-LITES 
This double- AN 


duty lamp ‘A 
combines ‘ 
higher, 

giare-free 
blue-green 

output with 

the economy of 
extra-long life. 
JADE-LITE 

is the proven 
Lustra answer 

to the fatiguing 
Strain of 

Ordinary light 

in close-up work, 
There are 
JADE-LITES 

in all standard 
sizes. Send 

for details. 


Look how Lustra leads 
in products and services 
that save money! 


naintenan 


AMERICA’S DATED LAMPS 





LUSTRA CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. BW-3, 32-33 47th Ave., Long Island City I, N. Y. 





Safety Insurance for Your 
Costly Office Machines with 


TIFFANY STANDS 







MODEL 
5000 


Greatest ALL PURPOSE, 
completely safe Stand 
for costly office ma- 
chines. Adjustable open 
top... noise-escape 
hatch. Castings cover 
retractable casters; 

anchor firmly on floor. 






¢ 


For further information 
write Dept. BW 


TIFFANY°STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth «+ St.Louis 5, Mo. 








UNMATCHED 


Advertisers have placed 
more pages of business and 
industrial advertising in 
3usiness Week than in any 
competing magazine for 22 
consecutive years. 
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1-million kw. of nuclear power capacity 
installed by 1965. 

In Britain, where government agen- 
cies moved early into building atomic 
power stations, the official goal three 
years ago was 6-million kw. of nuclear 
generating capacity by the end of 1965. 
Again, the goal has been reduced. In 
the next five years there will be no 
more than 3-million kw. of capacity 
installed. 
¢ Increased Production—All this has 
cut earlier forecasts of potential demand 
for uranium. But simultaneously, the 
uranium industry has been moving in 
just the opposite direction. 

In World War II and the years just 
after, the U.S. got most of the uranium 
it needed from the Belgian Congo and 
then from South Africa. With the be- 
ginning of the 1950s and the growing 
Russian threat, the U.S. concentrated 
on getting uranium from Canada rather 
than relying on the risky supply line 
from Africa. 

In the mid-1950s, the U.S. offered 
Canadian uranium producers all kinds of 
inducements to get deep into mining 
and processing. But by then, too, U.S. 
miners discovered that our own West- 
em states contain a great deal more 
uranium than was ever expected—and 
that our ore is high-grade. In 1955, 
for example, known U. S. uranium ore 
reserves ran to 10-million tons; today, 
they stand at better than 80-million 
tons. And in the same time the U.S.’ 
uranium oxide production has increased 
eightfold—and so has Canada’s. 

Estimates made recently by Atomic 
Energy of Canada, Ltd., are that the 
free world will produce about 42,000 
tons of uranium oxide this vear. Of 
that it will probably process about 27,- 
000 tons into weapons and reactor fuel 
elements. The rest—about 15,000 tons 
—will sit in stockpiles, mainly in the 
i. 

The U.S. buvs so much of the free 
world’s uranium—about four-fifths of 
what’s produced—that it is the only 
effective factor in the market. And 
now the U.S. and Western Europe are 
surfeited with the metal. 


ll. Drastic Shakedown 


Last week in Toronto the stockhold- 
ers of the four mining companies that 
make up Rio Tinto of Canada ap- 
proved their directors’ plans for shrink- 
ing operations to meet demand. 

e Wave of Mergers—The four com- 
panies—Algom, Milliken Lake, North- 
span, and Pronto—will be merged into 
one called Rio Algom. Late this year, 
the four uranium mines being worked 
by Milliken, Pronto, and Northspan 
(Northspan has two mines) will cease 
operations. All production will be cen- 
tered in Algom’s two mines, which have 
lower-cost operations than the others. 











If Rio Algom is unable to drum up a 
substantial new contracts by the ti 
its U.S. contracts expire late in 1966) 
cne of Algom’s two mines will clos@ 
Between now and 1966, Rio Algom hag 
contracts to deliver some 27-million ]hj 
of uranium oxide to the U.S., and 7, 
million Ib. to Britain, worth altogether 
about $350-million. 

Close by Rio Algom’s properties af 
Elliot Lake, Consolidated Denisoy 
Mines has decided to merge with Can 
Met Explorations. ‘Together, they havg 
contracts for delivery of Approxis 
mately $154-million worth of uraniung 
oxide. 

The two remaining uranium mines img 
the Elliot Lake region, Stanleigh andj 
Stanrock, have both had offers frong 
other companies seeking to buy theif 
contracts, but they haven't sold yet 
Stanrock has been in receivership sine@ 
May last year, although it retains itg 
contract, about $75-million worth off 
which remains unfilled. 

At Bancroft, Ont., a uranium boon 

town about 250 miles east of Elliot 
Lake, Canadian Dyno Mines will shut 
down at the end of June. ‘Two nearby 
outfits, Bicroft and Faraday, have vet 
to decide what thev ll do. Canadian} 
Dvno, however, has sold what remains 
of its contract to Gunnar Mines. 
e Sharp Reduction—Within a_ few 
vears it seems likely that mergers and 
sales of contracts will reduce the Cana- 
dian uranium producing industry, now a 
field for some 22 companies, to a three- 
company operation. Last vear those 22 
companies produced about 15,500 tons 
of uranium oxide and had revenues of 
$320-million from it. Canada will prob- 
ably produce no more than about 7,500 
tons of oxide a vear for the next six years 
and get no more than about $150 
million a vear in revenues. 

So, though the next six years aren't 

completely black for Canadian uranium, 
they certainly are a very dark shade of 
gray. 
e Gradual Decline—In South Africa, 
where uranium production is a $140- 
million-a-vear industry, mining 
panies are facing up to a contraction 
that promises to be less sudden than in 
Canada. ‘The contracts that South § 
Africa’s uranium producers have with 
the U.S. and Britain expire in stag: 
gered fashion, from 1963 to 1966, so the 
whittling down will be slower there 
Still, it will come. And this week of 
ficials from the AEC and from Britain’s 
Atomic Energy Authority are meeting 
South African producers to search for 
wavs to soften the blow. 

In the Belgian Congo the decline has 
already occurred, but it came mosth 
from natural, not Causes 
The Congo’s uranium ore deposits, he 
vital in World War II, have been 
heavily mined. Last vear the Congo 
produced about 1,800 tons of uranium 
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Throttle for sound 


Behind the volume knob on your radio, television or 


hi-fi set, there’s a dime-size ring of carbon that lets you 
fade a trumpet’s blast to a whisper. It’s a special kind 
of carbon, paper-thin, mounted on a wafer of plastic. 


To add to your listening enjoyment, Mallory has de- 
voted years of research to making this tiny carbon 
element stay free from scratchy noise, even after you 
have turned the dial thousands of times. We have 
developed ways of duplicating controls so exactly 
that you can regulate both speakers of a stereo set in 
perfect balance from one knob. And we have 
designed ingenious switches to go with volume 


controls, that let you turn your set on and off at 


a touch... without need for readjusting volume. 


By constantly improving performance and value of 
many kinds of electronic components . . . controls, 
capacitors, resistors, rectifiers, batteries . . . Mallory 
helps create the electronic wonders that serve your 
home, your business, your country’s defense. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Electronic, Electrical and Special Metal Components + Dry Battery Systems » Semiconductors « Timer Switches 




















YECOLAC. 


THE BORG-WARNER PLASTIC THAT’S TOUGH, HARD, RIGID 





Over a million American women now get an extra lift—and 
extra wear—from their “spike” shoe heels made of CYCOLAC! 
It walks longer . . . because it takes abnormal shock, constant 
flexing, and extremes in temperature .. . better than any 
competitive material tested. Small wonder more and more 
leading shoe manufacturers are turning to CYCOLAC 
for stronger, longer-lasting heels, fewer returns, 
greater customer satisfaction. 


CYCOLAC Better in more ways than any other plastic for so many products 
GET THE FACTS — WRITE TODAY! 


MARBON CHEMICAL 


WASHINGTON 


Division BORG-WARNER 


WEST VIRGINIA 
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oxide—less than one-eighth of Canada’s 
1959 total. Its reserves have dwindled 
to less than 1% of Canada’s. 


lll. U.S. Picture 


In the U.S., the picture is quite dif 
ferent. Uranium producers in the West. 
ern states are doing better than ever, 
Last year they turned out better than 
16,000 tons of uranium oxide. This 
year they'll reach toward 18,000 tons, 
The only catch is that there’s hardly 
any more growth foreseen for the rest 
of the decade. 

The growth in the last five years, 
though, has been enormous. There 
hasn’t been one year in which uranium 
production has failed to grow at least 
30% and the average has been around 
65%. Production has jumped from 
2,140 tons of oxide in 1955 to last 
year’s 16,000 tons. 
¢ Fewer Companies—The whole char- 
acter of the industry has changed, too 
Five vears ago, one brokerage house 
in Salt Lake City refused to handle the 
penny stocks of almost 1,000 small ura. 
nium outfits. Today, the big producers 
in the U.S. industry are such sturdy 
companies as Anaconda, Kerr-McGee 
Phillips Petroleum, Union Carbide, and 
Atlas Corp. There are still plenty of 
far smaller operations, but their num- 
ber is diminishing (442 in 1958 down 
to 388 last vear) and their influence is 
minor. Exploration has been dead 
ever since November, 1958, when the 
AEC decided to buy uranium only from 
ore reserves already mapped out by 
then. 

In the last six months the AEC has 
been negotiating new contracts with 


many U.S. producers. Already, about 


half of the 24 uranium mills operating 
in the U.S. have contracts extending 
through 1966. It’s likely more will get 
new contracts in the next few months 
¢ Lower Prices—The pinch for U.S. 
producers is on the price thev’'ll get. 
After 1962, the AEC will base its price 
for uranium oxide at $8 a lb. That will 
be the highest it will pay. Producers 
who can turn it out for less will get a 
lower pricc—and consequently a_ better 
bargaining position with the AEC on 
volume. 

All the major uranium producers are 
companies with other interests as well, 
so there’s no telling from corporate i 
come statements just how much they 
get for their uranium oxide. But it is 
apparently, a lucrative business. Says 
Anaconda Vice-Pres. Richard S. New 
lin: “I won’t say what we make at it 
but will savy we do pretty well.” 

Most of them expect to keep doing 
well even after 1962 when $8 a Ib 
becomes the best price they can hope 
to get. ‘This maximum has been e 
pected in the industry for at least 4 
year, and most of the 24 operating 
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Toledo Printweigh Scales are available in 
a wide range of models, including Portable, 
Floor, and Bench types as illustrated; also 
Built-in, Hopper, Overhead Track and } 
Motor Truck types. 
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... THE ANSWER to prevent “guesswork” 
and errors in cost control! 
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ho 
Human errors in reading, remembering and Weight data may be transmitted electrically 





a recording weights are eliminated with Toledo for recording on remote adding or other office 
pei Printweigh ‘‘400” Scales. They’re the surest machines. ‘Memory’ feature available for 
for U.S.) way to satisfy your requirements for weight printing weight data, even after load is 
phat records that are complete and indisputable. removed. 
S 
=a Weights are printed in full figures, even when Toledo Printweigh ‘'400” Scales give new 
rodauce e ° . . e 
vill get a} Unit weights are used. Choice of printing on flexibility and efficiency in weighing . . . to 
; aa 8%" x 11’ forms, or on tickets; also on strips. cut costs, guard quality, prevent profit-steal- 
AEC on , PP 

y * ing weighing errors. Ask your Toledo repre- 

“MISFIT” SCALES MULTIPLY COSTS ; . - 

lucers 7 eilin: siesta “aut” a sentative for the full story on Printweigh 
S aS well, Ca ist as a ; x 
porate in result of changes in plant layout, Scales, or WRITE TODAY FOR BUL- 
uch they materials handling, inventory controls, LETIN 2017. TOLEDO SCALE, Division 
But it i value or quantity of materials weighed. = of Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio 
aa wea If this has happened in your plant, (Toledo Scale Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) 
5. News the results can be costly. For example: 
= at 14 weighing errors, production bottle- 
. loin necks, materials handling inefficien- 
a 2 hs, cies. Be sure your scales are adequate 
can hope for the job. Ask your Toledo repre- 


TOLEDO 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 







sentative about a scale adequacy 
check in your plant, or send for the 
Toledo Weight Fact Kit. 
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promoted brands! 


Krylon Rust Magic penetrates deeper, dries faster, 

protects longer than other metal primers . . . earned 

a near-perfect 9.1 rating in ASTM method Rust 

Prevention Index tests . . . 530% higher than other 

leading brands! Penetrates rust in minutes 

bonds itself to the metal . . . positively prevents i BRAND A RUST MAGIC 

further corrosive action. Compatible with almost RUST MAGIC SUPERIORITY 

any finish . . . lacquers, enamels, varnishes, acrylics, Metal panels subjected to extreme salt spray 

epoxies, vinyls, latex, oil-base and water-base paints. At for 500 hours. Brand A shows severe blister 

leading jobbers and paint stores everywhere—or i ae eis aed te oe 

write on your company letterhead for information. no defect or corrosion except where scribed 
through to bare metal 


KRYLON, INC. NORRISTOWN, PA. 


» 
Since 1948 KRYLON has sold more aerosol paints than all other aerosol brands combined 
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mills have been designed or redesigne§ 
with that price in mind. “Anyong 
who’s not within easy distance of that 
price now might as well get out of thg 
industrv,”” says one producer. 


IV. Uncertain Outlook 


For the longer-term future few U.§ 
producers claim to know just what td 
expect. A Kermac Nuclear Fuels Corp; 
executive says: “We've certainly been 
over-optimistic in the past. But now 
perhaps too many people are being over! 
pessimistic about the future. . . . Still) 
it does look like a matter of holding 
on until the late ’60s.” 

\nd Lyman A. Bliss, president of 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co., | says; 
“When will the new boom come? 
Your guess is as good as mine.” 

‘“There’s still much to be done,” says 
Bliss, “in developing the technology of 
power reactors. I think the AEC’s eight- 
vear program makes that plain.” 
¢ Export Drive—Meantime almost all 
the producers are drawing up plans 
to drum up foreign sales. Thev do 
not expect this market will give them 
much business for vears, but thev’re 
determined to get a foot in the door 
of the foreign market. So far only one 
company, Western Nuclear, has landed 
anvthing like a substantial foreign con- 
tract—it will sell two tons of uranium 
oxide to Japan Che others have got 
no more than token orders of a few 
pounds of oxide for experimental for 
cign reactors 

In the ‘60s at least, the foreign 
market will be a tough one for any 
produccr to tackle. With mining and 
milling capacity far outrunning de 
mand, competition for sales will be 
extreme. ‘The Canadians and South 
\fricans are already planning foreign 
sales campaigns, but for the moment 
at Icast thev have more to overcome 
in reaching this market than do the 
U.S. producers, for many Canadian 
ind South African operations run 
it higher cost than U.S. mines and 
mills. 
¢ Deciding Factor—In the end it seems 
that the military will still be the arbiter 
of the uranium industrv’s — fortunes 
by the 1970s. And the best guess 1s 
that if the cold war remains in noth 
ing worse than its present state of 
tension and so long as Washington's 
budgetary policies remain the same, 
military demand will start dropping by 
1965. By then, the stockpile of nuclear 
bombs will have grown a lot. larget. 
In some areas, the military will be 
using more uranium. The Navy wil 
have more nuclear submarines and 
some nuclear surface ships. But the 
declining demand for uranium fot 
bombs will probably outweigh the im 
creasing demand for fuel for ships ané 
submarines. END 
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THE TREND 





Signs of a Turn in Money Management 


Wall Street was buzzing this week with rumors 
that the Federal Reserve has decided to call a halt 
to the restrictive credit policy that it has followed 
with varying degrees of sternness for most of the 
past two years (page 23). 

If the Fed has, in fact, decided to ease up a bit 
on the credit brake, it can show ample reason for 
its decision. The tight money policy it has followed 
ever since business began to climb out of the 1957- 
58 recession has driven interest rates to painfully 
high levels. The economy can live with these rates 
if it has no choice, but they should not be maintained 
any longer than absolutely necessary. 

At present, there is nothing in the economic out- 
look to indicate that the Fed must keep tramping 
on the brakes to save the economy from disaster. 
On the contrary, the feverish boom so widely pre- 
dicted for the first half of 1960 has not materialized. 
Business is moving along at a high level, but it 
shows no signs of wild expansion. The threat of 
inflation is receding rapidly, and the violent shak- 
ing-up that investors lately have been getting in the 
stock market has had a sobering effect on the whole 
country. Most important of all, there has been a 


change of mood—from a general expectation that 
the sky would be the limit in 1960 to a cautious ap- 


praisal of the various factors, both domestic and 
international, that will shape the course of business 
in the coming year. 

Under the circumstances, the Fed could make an 
excellent case for relaxing its extreme tight money 
policy. But for several reasons, it could be expected 
to move quietly and to leave the money market in 
doubt as long as possible. For one thing, it doesn’t 
want to start a violent reversal of the trend in 
money rates. For another, it must keep a watchful 
eye on the big dollar balances now held by foreign- 
ers. Any move that would suggest a switch to over- 
easy money in this country might start a run on 
the dollar from abroad, thus complicating an already 
troublesome balance-of-payments situation. 

All in all, this seems to be a time when the Fed 
must bring a more than ordinary amount of skill 
and wisdom to its always demanding job. It’s also 
a time for the money managers to follow the central 
banking tradition of saying as little as possible and 
letting the market draw its own conclusions. This 
is just what the Fed seems to be doing. 


Dealing With Latin America 


During his Latin American trip, Pres. Eisenhower 
once more demonstrated his exceptional capacity 
for personal diplomacy. Both by his public appear- 


188 


ances and his private talks with political leaders 
the President did much to strengthen our relations 
with Latin America, especially with the nations he 
visited—Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. The 
successful outcome of the trip must be regarded ag 
especially gratifying now that our relations with 
Cuba have taken a nasty turn (page 29). 

It would be a great mistake, however, if the 
American people were to feel that they could rest 
on Eisenhower’s laurels. What the President has 
done is simply to open the way to a new kind of 
partnership in inter-American affairs—a_ partner. 
ship that will demand constant cultivation on the 
part of the U.S. and of our friends in this hemis 
phere. In his TV and radio report to the nation 
this week Eisenhower put considerable emphasis on 
this point. 

On our side, there clearly should be a far deeper 
appreciation of Latin America’s economic aspira 
tions, and its dependence on a steady flow of Ameri 
can capital. The bulk of our capital assistance 
undoubtedly can be provided in the future by private 
investors, as it has been in the past. Direct invest- 
ment in the area by U.S. companies already has 
reached a total of almost $10-billion and has con- 
tributed greatly to economic development. But the 
time probably has come when we must channel more 
capital funds to Latin America than in the past 
through public institutions such as the Export-Im- 
port Bank. It may also be necessary for the U.S. to 
consider an increase in the resources of the newly 
created Inter-American Development Bank. 

This is not to suggest that the U.S. should assume 
primary responsibility for supplying the capital 
needed for economic development in Latin America. 
That responsibility must be shouldered by the 
people and governments of Latin America. All that 
rightly can be expected of the U.S. is that we give 
a higher priority in our economic assistance pro- 
grams to this hemisphere. 

The U.S. might well raise this problem at the 
international talks on economic aid which opened 
this week in Washington as a result of Under Secy. 
of State Dillon’s efforts to get Western Europe and 
Japan to take on a larger share of the development 
burden. Among the seven European governments 
represented at these talks there are several that 
could comfortably increase their economic assistance 
to the underdeveloped nations of Africa, the Middle 
East, and South Asia. If they were to do so, the 
U.S. could turn more of its attention and its re 
sources to Latin American requirements without 
running the risk that the other developing areas of 
the world would suffer as a consequence. 
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How a 
drop 
in the 
bucket 


Consumers will be up to their ears in $11 billior worth of advertising 
this year — enough to make any advertiser’s budget seem like a drop 
in the bucket. So it’s more important than ever that you spend your 
dollars where they'll make the biggest splash. 

Before your advertising can make even so much as a ripple, IT 
MUST BE SEEN — AND BY THE RIGHT PEOPLE! Magazines 
perform this dual job better than any other medium. The Saturday 
Evening Post does it better than any magazine in its field. 

The Post is no flip-through magazine . . . no flip-on, flip-off medium 
where dollars can be drowned out. New studies prove your ad page 
will be seen more times in the Post than in Life or Look — 30,861,000 
times in all. And readers spend more time with the Post... more time 
with your ad... return to it more often. Your Post ad page gets more 
second looks than an ad page in Life and Look combined! 

Post readers welcome your ad, have confidence in you because they 
have confidence in the Post. They’ve got the money to buy your prod- 
uct. (Their income is the highest of all magazine readers in the big 
Post field.) They have the influence to sell it to others. (That’s why 
they’re called Post-Influentials! ) 

YOU GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE (INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE) IN THE POST 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


THE INFLUENTIALS’ MAGAZINE 


A CURTIS MAGATING 
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NITZLER 


DITZLAC LACQUER 





NTZLE® COLOR DIVISION 





ITZLER A 


BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINES SAVED 100% 
OF THEIR COST IN 18 MONTHS FOR DITZLER COLOR 
DIVISION, PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


The seene: Detroit, headquarters of this manufacturer and worldwide distributor of handsome 
automotive finishes. The jobs: payables, receivables, payroll, general ledger, sales and com- 
mission analyses, stock records. The equipment: Burroughs Accounting Machines which replaced 
a punched card system. The results, in the words of Chief Accountant J. R. Howells: “Work 
flows with a maximum of speed and a minimum of operator decisions. The machines are so 
automatic that switching from job to job is just a matter of flicking a knob. The machines 
saved a solid 100% of their cost in 18 months.” Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs data processing equipment ranges from accounting 
machines to giant electronic computer systems. It’s supported ee Br ] rrot ] hs 
by outstanding systems knowledge and known for outstand- acoustien 

ing results. For details, action — and results — call our nearby 


branch now. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs C 5 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. slit TT orporat 10T7r1 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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